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GERMANIC EUROPE - continued. 


BOOK II. 

ENGL AN D. 

CHAP. I. 

POLITICAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

449-1485. 

I. THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. - INVASION OK THE SAXONS. - 

ESTABLISHMENT Ob' THEIR KINGDOMS —THEIR ULTIMATE AB- 

SORl’TION INTO THAT OF WESSEX. - GOVERNMENT, LAWS, 

SOCIETY, ETC. OF THE SAXONS. -II. THE NORMAN INVASION. 

- CHIEF REVOLUTIONS OF ENGLISH HISTORY UNDER THE 

NORMAN AND FLANTAOKNKT HOUSES. - HISTORY OF THE 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTION AT THIS PERIOD. -HOUSES OF LAN¬ 

CASTER AND YORK.—THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION RESUMED. 

1. The Anglo-Saxon Period. 

I. Historic Summary. — The state of Britain at the 449 . 
time of the Saxon invasion was not such as to hold out the 
prospect of successful defence against any considerable 
hostile force. 1. The most vigorous arms of the country 
VOL. III. B 
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had been withered in the wars of Gaul, no less than in the 
incessant struggles with the Piets; and it was, conse¬ 
quently, left with few natural defenders. 2. Those who 
remained had greatly declined from the ancient discipline; 
and though they were brave, they had little confidence in 
their own ill-directed efforts. 3. Even if their defenders 
had been both better disciplined and more numerous, 
their own jealousies, their perpetual civil broils, would 
have prevented them from combining on a sufficient 
scale to arrest the progress of enemies obedient to one 
common will. Like all barbaric nations, the Britons, 
though kindred in descent, were split into many inde¬ 
pendent tribes, each with a local settlement, with dis¬ 
tinct government and interests. Such Caesar found them 
some years before the Christian era; such they were 
again become after the Romans were compelled to aban¬ 
don the island. From several incidental passages in the 
historians of the empire, it seems certain that, even in 
the interval — the period of the Roman domination — 
the ancient race of the kings was still invested with a 
aiibordinate jurisdiction: we more than once, during the 
most flourishing times of that period, read of native 
tributary princes. In fact, there were probably some who 
were but nominally dependent; a few, perhaps, who dis¬ 
dained even the semblance of subjection. If we should 
reject the ancient traditions of the Welsh, which assert 
that neither the race nor the power of their princes ever 
sustained interruption, we should yet have no difficulty 
in believing that the strong-holds of that principality 
might bid defiance to the cumbrous masses of Roman 
infantry ; such masses would speedily be broken by the 
means which, in a rocky, mountainous country, nature 
provides for the defence of the native warrior. But if 
this region were thus secure, the case was different in 
regard to the rest of the island, which, owing to the 
three causes we have enumerated, was sure to fall' a 
prey to the invaders. Other causes had, doubtless, their 
share. Early in the fifth century, the inhabitants are 
said first to have been enervated by luxury, next thinned 
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by the plague: from the complaints, however declam¬ 
atory, of Gildas, it is certain that they no longer pos¬ 
sessed the qualities necessary for a successful resistance; 
that their attachments were local; that their rulers were 
incessantly at war with one another ; that they had no 
patriotism, in the proper sense of the word — even no 
moral virtue. Christianity had, indeed, been established 
among them from the second century at least, perhaps 
even from the first; but from the same Gildas,—himself 
a Briton,— we read that it had little influence over the 
people, who were infected with vices, worse if possible 
than those of pagans. Under the Romans there had 
been thirty civitates or governments, which, under the 
denomination of municipiu, colonies, Latio jure donates , 
and stipendirice, had formed so many important ag¬ 
glomerations of population : after the retirement of the 
Romans, the same places subsisted, but wholly independ¬ 
ent of each other. Most of them at first were, doubtless, 
governed by vicarii, consulares, and presides; but in a 
few years we find this popular government subverted: 
instead of vicars, we perceive a number of chiefs, nearly 
all of British extraction, who, under the pompous title 
of kings, made war incessantly on one another. Now, 
these chiefs are represented, no doubt truly, as so many 
tyrants, regardless of all obligations, and anxious only, 
by violence or perfidy, to continue their course of ex¬ 
cesses. None, says the most ancient historian of the 
Britons, obtained or were appointed to the dignity, but 
such as excelled their fellows in wickedness. Their 
career, however, was generally short ; they were con¬ 
quered by a more powerful neighbour, or they were put 
to death by their own people, but “ not from any ex¬ 
amination of justice;” and they were succeeded by others 
still more ferocious. Their number was perpetually 
varying, but it was always considerable. Besides Wales, 
which had several, Cornwall, Devonshire, Kent, Glas¬ 
tonbury, had each one; there were some in Deira, Ber- 
nicia, Cumbria, South Scotland, and in other places un- 

b 2 
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noticed by the obscure records of the times. Hence it is 
that St. Jerome terms Britain “ provincia fertilis ty- 
rannorum," and that Gildas heaps on them such lavish 
vituperation. One the latter calls <f the tyrannical cub 
of the Devonshire lionessanother, “ the pard in 
colour and morals, though with a hoary heada third, 
“ the stupid tyrant of South Wales a fourth, “ the 
yellow bull-doga fifth, “ the dragon of Britain." 
Nor does he draw a more favourable picture of the 
people. He says that their cowardice in war, their 
perfidy in peace, were become proverbial; that they 
were bold only in crimes and falsehood ; that they re¬ 
cognised no distinction between good and bad actions, 
except, indeed, that they preferred the latter ; that they 
were guilty of every possible species of vice; and that 
the clergy were just like the laity. Such sweeping 
censures, though the fact itself is always proved by 
the exaggeration, must yet be received with caution. 
That the people were infected by all the vices of Rome 
in the most vicious period of the empire, may readily 
be admitted; but if they were perfidious, they were not 
cowardly, for a coward does not delight in civil war. 
That, from their mutual jealousies, divisions, hatred, 
they could not be brought to co-operate, and that, if 
they could, they would have had no confidence in them¬ 
selves, is certain. Hence they presented a feeble op¬ 
position to their enemies—the Piets, the Scots, and the 
piratical Saxons. Yet the Piets were but a handful of 
half-naked barbarians, whom tradition, as noticed by 
Bede *, had brought from Scythia, that is, from north- 

• “ In primis autem hsrc insula Briltoncs solum a quibus nomen acccplt, 
incolas habnit, quide tractu Armoricano, ut fertur, Hritanniam advecti, 
australes sij>i partes illius vindicarunt. Et cum plurimam insula: partem, 
incipientes ab austro, possidissent, contigit gentem Pictorum dc Scythia, ut 
perhibitur, longis navibus non mujtis oceamtm ingrcbsam, cirruinagcnte, 
flatu ventorum, extra tines omnes Britannia: Hibernian: pervenisse,” &c. 
— Bed a, lib. i. cap. 1. The Scots, howet r, who inhabited Ireland, told 
the strangers that the country was un. ' ie to supimrt both, and exhorted 
them to steer for Caledonia, where they settled. Subsequently a multitude 
of Scots themselves followed the example, and established themselves in 
the highlands and islands.— Ibid. From what country the Piets came, 
is likely to continue a puzzle to the learned. Their language was distinct 
from those of Britain and Gaul. 
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ern Europe, into Caledonia, at a period probably prior 
to the Christian era; they could have done little without 
the aid of the Scots, who originally migrated from Ire¬ 
land to the highlands of North Britain. Had the 
British tribes acted in concert, they would have been 
too formidable even for the combined assaults of the 
barbarians; but, alienated by their own dissensions, 
they watched with indifference the successive defeat of 
their tribes, until the existence of all was menaced. 
Then it was that they applied for aid to then- former 
masters, the Romans; but though that aid was granted 
them once, it was subsequently refused, and they were 
exhorted to depend on their own resources. They did, 
indeed, choose a supreme sovereign, — oi\e who should 
lead the native kings to battle, — and this was a 
restoration of the ancient policy, which we know ob¬ 
tained when Caesar landed on the coast. As formerly 
Cassivellan, so now Vortigern, held this supreme dig¬ 
nity. But Vortigern, even if his personal qualities 
had been as excellent as we are informed they were 
worthless, could never have combined into one compact 
whole such discordant materials. His cruelty, however, 
revolted his countrymen. In this crisis, as the Piets 
and Scots were approaching nearer and nearer, he, with 
the advice of his royal allies, resolved to do for Britain 
what the Cfesars in similar cases had done for the em¬ 
pire — to oppose one barbarian force by another. At 
that very time three Saxon cyules, or long vessels, filled 
with the pirates of that nation, were cruising in the 
Channel: the brother chiefs, Hengist and Horsa, de¬ 
scended, we are told, from the royal race of Odin, were 
solicited to assist in the expulsion of the northern in¬ 
vaders ; the food, clothing, and money, which were held 
out as inducements, easily ensured their compliance.* 

These savage allies, whose numbers were multiplied 449 

to 

* Gildas, De Excidio Britannia;, cap. 1—23.; necnon Epistola ejus, 586. 
p. 18—39. Bede, H storia Ecclesiastica Anglorum, fib. i cap. 1—15. passim. 
Nennius, Historia Britonum, cap. 14—28. Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 9 — 12 . 
Cnronicon Fani S. Neoti.sive Annales Johannis Asserii, p, 141—143 Tur¬ 
ner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. books i. and ii. 
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by continued reinforcements, served Vortigern with 
fidelity, during six years, by freeing the country both 
from the piratical Scots, — or, as we may now begin to 
term them, Irish,— and from the Piets. But it was a 
country on which they had long cast an eye, on which 
they bad often attempted to make an impression, and 
which they were resolved not to abandon. In compari¬ 
son with the region they had left, its soil was fertile, its 
climate was genial; nor were they slow in discovering 
that, if they had been powerful enough to expel an in¬ 
vader, whom the Britons had resisted in vain, they 
might well hope to retain their footing in the island. To 
ensure their success, however, they allured great num¬ 
bers of their # pagan brethren to their assistance ; and 
they entered into an alliance with the Piets,— the very 
people whom they had been hired to fight.* The first 
struggle between the Saxons and the Britons was on the 
banks of the Medway ; in it Hengist lost his brother, 
Vortigern a son ; but it was evidently in favour of the 
pagans. The subsequent successes of Hengist and his 
Jutes are sufficiently proved by the fact, that in a very 
few years (in 457 ) he was master of Kent; nor could 
all the efforts of'the Britons wrest that fertile county 
from his grasp. Whether, as is affirmed by writers 
some centuries afterwards, he carried his arms into other 
counties, is, at best, uncertain. All that we assuredly 
know, is, that he was the founder of the first Saxon king¬ 
dom — that of Kent — which subsisted under eighteen 
successive sovereigns, until the close of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. The example of this successful adventurer could 
not fail to be followed; indeed, as the Britons, during 
one hundred and fifty years, never ceased to struggle for 
their homes, Hengist was eager enough to attract his 
pagan countrymen into the same field, and to divide the 

* We reject the story of Rowena, daughter of Hengist. with whom Vorti- 
gem is said to have fallen in love, and for whose saltp site surrendered Kent 
to her father. It contains nothing, perhaps, very mmrobable in itself; but 
no traces are to be found of this, and other rom '.tic incidents, in Gildas 
or Bede. Nennius is the first writer who mentions them; but he lived 
four hundred years after the time, and hia narrative is evidently founded 
on the traditions of the vulgar. 
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forces of the British prince. In 477, Ella, another 
Saxon chief, landed in Sussex, and founded the king¬ 
dom of that name, which was not destined, however, to 
play any conspicuous part in the great drama of the 
polyarchy; of its princes, beyond Ella and his suc¬ 
cessor, no record remains. A far more powerful state 
than both combined, was that of Wessex, founded by 
Cerdic, in 51 y, after twenty-four years of arduous contests 
with the Britons. On these conflicts, however, history 
is almost silent, though romance is diffuse enough. We 
learn that he was assisted by his brother chiefs of Kent 
and Sussex, and that he defeated the Britons in several 
great engagements. His son Cynric, who succeeded in 
534, extended the new state ; but Cealwin, the third 
king (5(j0—5f)l), far surpassed both. Cerdic had 
gained little more than Hampshire: Cynric had won 
Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire: Ceal¬ 
win added Gloucestershire and part of Somersetshire ; 
but not until, in several great battles, he had dissipated 
the combined forces of the natives. (Some other con¬ 
quests, however, were subsequently wrested from the 
West Saxon kings by the sovereigns of Mercia, the l^st 
kingdom established by the Germanic adventurers.) Still 
by far the most considerable portion of the island was 
in the hands of the Britons, who had kings in Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Wales, and in the whole of the country 
north of the new state of Wessex. Perhaps, as the 
British historians relate, the reason of the slow progress 
of the Saxon arms, from the foundation of the Kentish 
kingdom to the year 530, was the strenuous resistance 
of Arthur, their favourite hero. Unfortunately for his 
fame, his real deeds have been so monstrously exagger¬ 
ated — so much of wild romance has been interwoven 
into the web of his fate — as to provoke a doubt of his 
very existence. But that doubt would be an injustice 
to a great patriot ; for though he is not mentioned 
by any historian prior to Nennius, the authority of 
that writer, and the concurrent voice of Welsh history, 

b 4 
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poetry, and tradition, would suffice to establish the fact. 
The exaggerations as to his success, may easily be in¬ 
ferred from the foundation of the third Saxon kingdom 
of Essex, — an event which he was unable to avert. 
—While Cerdic was warring with the natives, a new 
colony of Saxons arrived from Sleswick, landed on the 
eastern coast, and, in 530, founded the kingdom of 
Essex, which was eventually extended so as to embrace 
Middlesex and London. This kingdom, however, was 
not doomed to exercise much influence in the affairs 
of the polyarchy : the names of its princes but inci¬ 
dentally appear, in connection with the more powerful 
states. A far more formidable invasion was witnessed 
by the British princes north of the Humber. In 547> 
Ida, another reputed descendant of Odin, accompanied 
by twelve sons, and by a number of Angles sufficient to 
fill forty vessels, landed in Bernicia. Bernicia was the 
more northern of the two kingdoms on this coast: it ex¬ 
tended from the Tees to the Frith of Forth; while Deira, 
the more southern, was bounded by that river and the 
Humber:* Ida founded the kingdom of Bernicia, 
ifhile one of his chiefs, in 5f)0, called into existence 
that of Deira. These conquests, too, appear to have 
been made with difficulty, and slowly: for many years 
elapsed before these regions were wholly cleared of 
their native princes. Deira had seldom a separate ex¬ 
istence: it could not support its independence against 
the more powerful sovereigns of Bernicia, who gener¬ 
ally ruled over both, under the title of kings of 
Northumbria. — The exact origin of the East Anglian 
state is not known: we only infer, that about the 
middle of the same century it was founded by Uffa, 
with his Angles; and that it since became powerful 
enough not only to oppose the Britons, but to despatch 
an expedition against a German tribe. Another kingdom 

* There were, besides, smaller British principalilit., dispersed throughout 
the extensive tract lying between the Mersey and the Humber on one side,' 
and the Clyde with the Frith of Forth on the other. It is time to. in¬ 
vestigate the ancient history of those counties: the Welsh and Scandina¬ 
vian archives would throw great light on the subject. 
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— that of Mercia — was formed in 586 by the Angles, 
headed by Cridda, one of the chiefs who had assisted 
in the conquest of Deira. Mercia was at first de¬ 
pendent on Deira; but eventually it became, next to 
Wessex, the most powerful of the polyarchy. Thus, in 
about a century and a half eight kingdoms were esta¬ 
blished in Britain ; but as Deira and Bemicia were 
generally under the same sceptre, they are usually 
termed seven. It is interesting to contemplate the pro¬ 
gressive location of the continental tribes. First the 
Jutes established themselves in Kent, the Isle of Wight, 
and the southern part of Hampshire. Next the Saxons, 
properly so called, formed three successive kingdoms ; 
the South Saxons gave their name to Sussex, and their 
kingdom comprised only the county of that name; the 
West Saxons, who gave their name to Wessex, occupied 
successively Hampshire (except the part possessed by the 
Jutes), Surrey, Berks, Oxfordshire, Wilts, Dorset, So¬ 
merset, Devon, and Cornwall ; and the East Saxons, 
who founded Essex, possessed, besides that county, 
Middlesex, and the southern part of Hertfordshire. 
Next the Angles gave rise to three kingdoms. 1. Nor¬ 
thumbria, which appears to have been the first state 
founded by them, comprehending Bernicia and Deira, 
stretching from the Humber and the Mersey to the 
Clyde and the Forth. 2. East Anglia, which compre¬ 
hended Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, the Isle of Ely, 
probably also a part of Bedfordshire. 3. Mercia, 
which contained all the counties from the Thames 
and the Severn *in the south, to the Mersey and the 
Humber in the north: the inhabitants of Leicester¬ 
shire, who of course belonged to this state, were gene¬ 
rally denominated Middle Angles, from their central 
position ; just as those of another county (Middlesex) 
were, for the same reason, called Middle Saxons. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the limits of these 
states were invariable: those, at least, of Wessex and 
Mercia often changed, through the interminable wars 
which, after the subjugation of the Britons, afflicted all 
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the kingdoms ,af the polyarchy. The length of time 
which elapsed from the establishment of the first to that 
of the last of these states, is exceedingly honourable to 
the bravery of the British : in fact, they were the only 
people included in the pale of the lloman empire who 
made a vigorous and continued stand for their independ¬ 
ence. Italy, except some Greek fortresses, soon fell 
before the Ostrogoths and the Lombards : Spain does 
not appear to have even meditated resistance to the 
Wisigoths and the other barbaric tribes which assailed 
her : Gaul was slavishly quiescent; for as to Armorica, 
which valiantly resisted, it was peopled by colonies from 
Britain, who fled from the yoke of the foreigners. 
Cscsar himself gained little glory in this island ; Ilen- 
gist, Ida, and other chiefs, would have gained still less, 
had the native tribes been brought to co-operate in the 
common defence. Even as it was, Wales escaped the 
yoke; and there is reason to believe, that neither in 
Cornwall, nor in Cumberland, was the Saxon sway esta¬ 
blished until the tentli century.* 

586 No .sooner were the Saxons established in their 
to respective states, than, seeing no common enemy to 
83G ‘ oppose them, they turned their arms against each other. 
No one will expect us, within limits so circumscribed, 
to enter into a detail of the interminable wars which 
followed, considering that the ungrateful labour has 
been eluded by historians, and these the most voluminous, 
whose pens have been expressly devoted to the subject. 
The results, however, are necessary to be known, before 
the foundation of the English monarchy can be under¬ 
stood. In those wars, Kent, Sussex, Essex, and East 
Anglia were too small in territory to take much part: 
they appear sometimes as the allies, oftener as the 
vassals, of the other three great powers, — Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbria. Among the princes of these 
dynasties there was one distinguished above all the rest, 

* Authorities: — Oildas, De Excidio Britan.nu; nccnon Epistnla-cjus, 
passim. Nennius, Historia Britonum, cap. 28—ix>. p. 105—115. Bede, His¬ 
toria Ecclesiastica Anglorum, lib i. cap. 15—34. Chronicon Fani S. Neoti, 
p. 143—147. Chronicon Saxonicum (sub annis). 
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as the Bretwalda, the wielder or sovereign of Britain ; 
nor was the dignity confined to the monarchs of any 
particular state. But what was the nature of his au¬ 
thority ? by whom was he appointed ? These ques¬ 
tions have not been answered. Whether he attained i 
through the suffrage of his brother chiefs, or in virtue of 
his descent, or from his personal character ; whether, 
having obtained it, he had increased duties or prerogatives 
connected with it; would, perhaps, be vain to enquire. 
From the seven princes, however, who bore the title, 
we may hazard a conjecture that it was cl ctive ; that 
it was not wholly a personal distinction ; that there 
was some degree of real advantage attached to it. * 
FI la, king of Sussex, was the first who held it; the 
second was Ceawlin, king of Wessex, a century after 
Ella: why the latter, the most powerful and victorious 
prince of Britain, was thus honoured, is not so diffi¬ 
cult to conjecture ; but that the former, who ruled 
over the most insignificant of the states, should be 
equally so, is unaccountable. What not a little adds 
to the confusion of ideas on this subject is the fact 
that Fthelbcrt, the fourth king of Kent, disputed 
the possession of the dignity with Ceawlin, on the 
ground that it belonged to him of right, as the represent¬ 
ative of Ilengist. If so, why should Ella have ever 
had, it ? and why not one of the immediate descend¬ 
ants of Ilengist ? Yet there must have been some 
pretension for the claim ; for though not one of the 
Kentish sovereigns before Ethelbert had been recognised 
as Bretwalda, not one of them had been under the in¬ 
fluence of that dignity, — the jonly exemption we read 

* “ Qui (Ethelbert) tertius quidem is regibus gentis Anglorum, cunctis 
austrahbus eoruin provinces qua; IIumbra; iluvio et contiguis i‘i termini* 
sequestrabantur borcalihus, impernvit. Nam primus imperium hujus- 
modi Aelli rex Aiistralmm Saxouum ; sccundus, C'aelin rex Occidcntalium 
Kaxonum; tertius, ut dixi, Aedilberet rex Cantuarinrum; quartus, Red- 
wald rex Oricntalimn Anglorimi, rp/i ciinni vitren/e Aedilbereto eit/em ’'use 
genii duraium pricbcbat, oblinuit ; quintus, Aeduin rex Nordanhymbro- 
rum gentis — majore potentia cunctis qui liritlaniam incolunt, Anglorum 
paritcrct lirittonum populist pnr/uft, prater Cantuariis tantum.” The sixth 
and seventh were Oswald and Oswin, kings of Northumbria. — Bede, 
Hist. Ecclcs. lib. ii. cap. 5. We think the dignity was purely military. 
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being in favour of them.* Whatever may have been 
the nature of this pre-eminence, Ethelbert raised an 
army to snatch it from the grasp of Ceawlin, but was 
signally defeated at Wimbledon. The kingdom of Kent 
now lay at the mercy of Ceawlin, yet he forbore to press 
his advantage, but turned his arms against the Britons. 
On his death, however (;>f)3), Ethelbert obtained the 
object of his ambition, and was the third Bretwalda. To 
his reign we shall revert in the chapter on the religion of 
England. — Redwald, king of the East Angles, was the 
fourth Bretwalda. His reign was prosperous ; and that 
he was not destitute of generosity appears from his pro¬ 
tection of Edwin, the exiled prince of Deira. On the 
death of Ella, founder of that kingdom, who left an in¬ 
fant named Edwin, the crown was usurped by Edilfrid, 
son-in-law of Ella. The child was removed from his 
reach, and intrusted to the care of Cadvan, the British 
king of North Wales. Edilfrid, resolving to punish the 
royal Briton for protecting the interests of a rival, in¬ 
vaded Wales, wasted the country, and massacred the 
monks of Bangor; but Edwin, now grown up, had the 
good fortune to escape, and to reach the court of lled- 
wald. Redwald was now allured by promises, now as¬ 
sailed by threats, to surrender the fugitive prince ; but, 
after a struggle, to the nature of which we shall revert 
in the ensuing chapter, the better feeling triumphed, and 
he resolved to protect the orphan. He armed, defeated 
Edilfrid, who fell in battle, and placed his friend (1)1 6 ) 
on the throne of Northumbria. It was probably on the 
death of Redwald, that Edwin assumed the dignity of 
Bretwalda, which from this time to the reign of Egbert 
appears to have been annexed to the Northumbrian 
crown. This was the second Christian sovereign of the 
polyarchy ; and he was more powerful than his prede¬ 
cessors ; he was the protector of Eorpwald, the succes¬ 
sor of his benefactor Redwald ; as Bretwalda he was the 

• He ruled or*r all the states of the Britons and the Angles, “ prctler 
Cantuariit tantum." 
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acknowledged head of the Saxon states; the British kings 
are said to have been his tributaries; even Man and 
Anglesey were incorporated with his dominions. But 
his glory was envied by Benda, king of Mercia, who, 
we are told, aspired to the dignity of Bretwalda. Joining 
his arms with those of the king of North Wales, whom 
Edwin had humbled, and from whom Anglesey and Man 
had been w’rested, he invaded Yorkshire, and a battle was 
fought, fatal to the life of Edwin. While his ally Cad- 
wallon ravaged Northumbria, this fierce pagan invaded 
East Anglia — probably out of hatred to f he religion 
which, like the Northumbrians, the inhabitants had em¬ 
braced— overthrew the army raised to oppose him, the 
East Anglian king falling in the battle, and annexed the 
country to the crown of Mercia. He did not, however, 
attain the dignity of Bretwalda ; for though his ally 
triumphed in Dcira and Bernicia, which after Edwin's 
death obeyed two separate princes, and though these 
princes fell, the one in battle, the other by treachery, 
another prince, St. Oswald, remained, who annihilated 
the army of Cadwallon. After this exploit, Oswald, now 
king of all Northumbria, was hailed as the sixth Bret¬ 
walda. Edwin had introduced the gospel into that 
kingdom ; hr extended it, and rendered it the pre¬ 
dominant religion: he it was who conferred the island 
of Lindisfarne on St. Aidan, the first bishop, and he 
assisted in the introduction of Christianity into Wessex. 
But the fate of Edwin awaited him ; in (iBi he was 
defeated and slain by Benda. After an unsuccessful 
attempt on Bamborough, the victor, in the wdnter, re¬ 
treated, and Oswio, brother of St. Oswald, was raised to 
the throne of Northumbria, and the dignity of Bret¬ 
walda. He was the seventh and last prince who held 
that pre-eminence. Northumbria had been weakened 
by the recent wars ; it continued to decline under his 
reign ; for six years he was compelled to cede Deira to 
Oswio, a rival prince of the house of Ella; and though 
he subsequently dethroned his rival; though he defeated 
and slew the dreaded Benda; though he overran Mercia 
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and East Anglia, which he joined under his sceptre, and 
introduced Christianity into the former kingdom, there 
was more splendour that! real advantage in his exploits. 
His battles enfeebled his kingdom ; his successes were 
transient; Mercia recovered its independence; his own son 
Alchfrid rebelled; he was compelled to resign Deira to 
that undutiful prince; and the plague fearfully thinned 
his subjects, as it did those of the other kings of Britain. 
On his death in 670 he had the mortification to see 
Wessex and Mercia rapidly increased in power. His 
successor Elfrid indeed maintained for a time the im¬ 
posing attitude of superiority; but after the death of 
that prince in a battle with the Piets, the kingdom had 
few intervals of tranquillity. Its princes succeeded 
one another with such rapidity, —many were dethroned, 
many retired to the cloister, — that we can hardly trace 
their existence. The mischiefs of civil strife were 
aggravated by the descents of the Danes, who towards 
the^fclose of the eighth century commenced their terrific 
depredations in this kingdom, and soon extended them 
to the rgst of the polyarchy. In the space of a century, 
viz. from 705 to 809, the blood-stained sceptre of Nor¬ 
thumbria was grasped by fourteen princes, of whom 
one only, if one, died in possession of royalty. Seven 
were slain ; six were dethroned, and the fate of one is 
unknown. The same scenes of perfidy and blood, — 
scenes which made Charlemagne declare that the Nor¬ 
thumbrians were worse than the very pagans, — the 
same anarchy, continued until 867, when the dynasty 
was for ever subverted by the Danes.—While this king¬ 
dom was thus declining, Mercia was doomed to have its 
alternations of success and disaster, until it, like all 
the states south of the Humber, was absorbed by the 
enlarged sphere of Wessex. From Wulphere, who as¬ 
cended the throne after the death of Peada, the son of 
Penda (Peada was the first Christian sovereign of 
Mercia), to Ceolwulf, the sceptre was - rasped by sixteen 
princes. If the earlier ones effectually threw off the yoke 
of Northumbria ; if Ethelbald (716 - 755) established 
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his superiority over all the tribes from the Humber to 
the Isle of Wight; if Offa (755— 7{H) overthrew the 
armies of Sussex, Kent, Wessex, and the British state 
of Powis, and annexed East Anglia to Mercia ; the 
country was evidently weakened by wars and civil dis¬ 
turbances, until Wiglaf (828) was constrained to bend 
under the yoke of Egbert king of Wessex.—Wessex is 
the state which, above all others, demands the attention 
of the reader, since it absorbed all the rest, and was the 
cradle of the English monarchy. The reign of Ceolric, 
successor of the famous Ceawlin, the second Bretwalda, 
was short, and not very remarkable; but Ceolwulf 
(50 7—611) made Wessex to be feared by all his neigh¬ 
bours, Saxon and British. Cynegils and Cuichelm, 
(611—642) his sons, who reigned conjointly, and were 
the first Christian sovereigns of the state, were strong 
enough to resist the fierce Penda, and to maintain its 
superiority unto their deaths. The sceptre of Cen- 
walch (642—672) son of Cynegils, was not wielded 
with equal glory: venturing to dismiss his consort, the 
sister of Penda, he was expelled from the kingdom by 
that valiant chief, and compelled to seek shelter in East 
Anglia ; and though he was subsequently restored, he 
yet sustained reverses in the wars with Wulfhere, the 
son of Penda. Ceadwalla (686—688) humbled Kent 
and Sussex, which he reduced to a dependance on his 
crown. He was the first Christian sovereign of Wessex, 
and his conversion was doubtless owing to the exhort¬ 
ations of his friend St. Wilfrid. Disdaining, however, 
to be. baptised by a meaner hand, he passed to Rome, 
where he received the sacred rite from pope Sergius, 
and where he died, a neophyte. Ina, the next successor 
(688—728), was a much greater prince. He was as 
valiant as any of his contemporaries; Essex was even 
incorporated with his dominions; and that he was su¬ 
perior to them in ability, may be inferred both from the 
general tenour of his administration, andj'rom the laws 
which he drew up for the government of his people. To 
these laws we shall revert in the next chapter. After 
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a long and able reign, he resigned the crown in a general 
assembly, and retired with his consort to Rome, where 
he ended his days in prayer and penance. In the reign of 
his four successors the power of the state was impaired, 
and Mercia held the superiority. One, and indeed the 
chief, cause of this decline was the elective nature of the 
West Saxon government: though in all the other king¬ 
doms it partook of the same character, yet there was 
combined with it much more of hereditary right: in 
them the eldest son was almost invariably preferred, 
while in Wessex the strict order of succession was often 
disregarded, the brother, or nephew, or younger son, 
being substituted for the true heir. In this state of 
things contentions for the crown were inevitable, and 
they led to their natural result, — the degradation of 
the kingdom. A brighter scene arose with Egbert 
(800—830), the last scion of the house of Cerdic, who 
is the true founder of the English monarchy. This 
prince had been forced to exile himself, and at the 
court of Charlemagne had learned more comprehensive 
views than that of Wessex could have taught him. 
His first and last object was the concentration of the 
sovereign power. The British princes he reduced to a 
tributary state, making his banners to float even on the 
shores of Anglesey. He next measured his strength 
with Mercia, on which his people had many wrongs to 
revenge, and which, under its late kings, had rapidly 
declined. In 823, he overthrew Beornwulf, the reign¬ 
ing sovereign : he next incorporated Essex more closely 
with his crown ; reduced Kent to the same situation, 
and rendered Wiglaf of Mercia and East Anglia his 
vassal. As Sussex had before been united with Wes. 
sex, he was now lord of the whole kingdom south of 
the Humber and the Mersey : hence he is distinguished 
by some as the eighth Bretwalda, by others, as the 
first monarch of England. It is, however, certain, that 
he never assumed so ambitious a ti11 that he never 

styled himself other thai£ king of the West Saxons ; 
that his power was not superior to that of some pre- 
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ceding Bretwaldas ; and that, though he unquestionably 
laid the foundation stone of the monarchy, he can in 
no wise be ranked among the kings of England. In 
his last years he was much annoyed by the devastations 
of the Danes : they once defeated his army; but the 
year before his death he inflicted on them a signal 
revenge, and forced the remainder precipitately to re¬ 
gain their ships.* 

From the preceding sketch, it is evident that the 836 
foundation of monarchy was the event rather of accident to 
than of policy. The predecessors of Egbert had no 871 * 
ambition beyond humbling an obnoxious rival; and so 
little did they dream of futurity, that with their own 
hands they destroyed whatever they had erected. Three 
of the states, as we have before observed, wielded the 
resources of the nation. One of them, Northumbria, 
ruined itself by a succession of the most bloody, unna- 
turalj civil wars. The struggle, therefore, for the supe¬ 
riority afterwards lay between Mercia and Wessex. Of 
these, the former seemed best adapted by its position 
and by the abilities of its early princes, to win the ulti¬ 
mate triumph; but the troubles to which it eventually be¬ 
came a prey, and the feebleness of its sovereigns, hastened 
its decline, while Wessex successively weakened and 
j*»5ttfporated within itself the kingdoms of Sussex, 
Essex, and Kent. Even yet, had an able prince wielded 
the resources of Mercia after the death of Offa, the 
sceptre of England would probably have passed to him. 

But from 7.9 "i to about 830, the crown was disputed 
and worn by about ten ambitious claimants; and in the 
weakness consequent on their struggles, Egbert, who 
cautiously watched the progress of events, became strong 
enough to subdue the country, especially with the aid of 
the East Angles, who were never well affected to the 
sway of Mercia. But Ethelwulf, the successor of Eg- 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastics Anglorum, lib. ii. iii. ir. v. (in multis ca» 
pitulis). Chronicoa Saxonicum (sub annls). Chronicon Fani S. Neoti, 
p. 147—155. Ranulphus Higdensis Monachus Chestrensia, Polyehronicon, 
lib. v. p. 22S—253. Chronica de Madras, p. 135, &c- Eddius, Vita & Wil¬ 
frid! (passim). Wallingford, Chronica, p. 52 S, Sc c. 
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bert (836 — 856) was unable to tread in the steps of his 
politic father. In his precautions against the Panes, 
indeed, lie deserved the gratitude of his people : he it 
was who appointed an officer to each maritime district, 
so that, land wherever they might, a force was soon 
raised to oppose them. In his general administration, too, 
there was little to condemn; though the praise must 
chiefly he awarded to his experienced, able minister, 
the bishop of Sherburn. But his reign was disastrous ; 
he himself was once defeated by the enemy ; and he 
had the mortification to see Canterbury and London 
sacked by them. Yet in the end he triumphed, and 
inflicted so severe a blow on them, that they respected 
his dominions during the remainder of his reign. 

, Ethelwulf is famed for his bounty towards the church : 
he it was who, with the consent of his thanes, published 
the celebrated charter, which exempted the possessions 
of the church from the services of the state. This was 
most injudicious; and his journey to Rome, dictated 
by a mistaken piety, was scarcely less so. During his 
absence,- Ethelbald his eldest son rebelled ; and though 
on his return the nation generally inclined towards him, 
to spare the effusion of blood, he ceded Wessex to that 
undutiful prince. In his last will he left Kent, with 
Essex and Surrey, to his second son Ethelbert, and 
Wessex to his three other sons, in the order of seniority, 
j Ethelbahl, Ethelred, and Alfred. The first reigned two 
years only, when Ethelbert of Kent seized the crown, 
to the prejudice of Ethelred. His reign is chiefly 
memorable for the death of Ragnar Lodbrog, the famous 
Danish pirate, who, after unequalled successes on the 
coasts of Scotland, Ireland, and Fiance, had the morti¬ 
fication to see his ships stranded off that of Northum¬ 
bria, and himself taken prisoner. Such a foe, who had 
shed human blood as carelessly as if it had been water, 
was not likely to meet with much mercy. By Osbert 
and Ella, two.Northumbrian chiefs ;.en contending for 
the regal dignity, he was put to death — we are told, 
by the sting of serpents. That his end was horrible. 
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may be inferred from his consolatory predictions that 
the cubs of the boar would soon avenge the fate of 
their parent.* No sooner, indeed, did his sons. Inguar 
and Ubbo, hear of his death, than they assembled a 
formidable fleet, and, with 20,000 warriors, sailed to¬ 
wards England. They landed on the coast of East 
Anglia, just after the accession of Ethelred (86’6—871). 
Now commenced a career of devastations, compared with 
which those of the Saxons sink into insignificance. 
Having penetrated to York, they signally overthrew the 
two Northumbrian chiefs ; one fell in battle, the other 
they put to a horrid death; and the victory gave them 
possession of the province, over which they placed a 
vassal king. Leaving one division of their army to 
preserve the submission of the country, and to till the 
ground, another passed the Humber, laid waste Lin¬ 
colnshire, burnt every church and monastery they ap¬ 
proached, ami put all the inmates, without distinction 
of age or sex, to the sword. During the whole of the 
summer, no effort was made by the Saxon kings to 
resist them : they penetrated into Mercia, marking 
their course with blood and smoking ruins; returned 
into East Anglia, the army and king of which they 
annihilated. Amidst these scenes Ubba fell; but Goth- 
run, another son of ltagnar, assumed the crown of East 
Anglia ; while the others, Halfdan and Bakseg, pene¬ 
trated into Berkshire, and Inguar returned to his asso¬ 
ciates in the north. As reinforcements were conti¬ 
nually reaching the barbarians, and as in valour they 
were greatly superior to the Saxons, they could thus 
divide their forces with impunity. Ethelred and Alfred 
now hastened to oppose them; in the first battle the 
Danes lost Bakseg, with several other chiefs ; in the 
second they were victorious, and Ethelred received a 
mortal wound. + 

* Wo distrust this popular story. 

t Chroniron Saxonioum (sub annis). Ranulphus Higdenus, Polychroni. 
con, p. 25.'!, Xo. Wilhehnus Malmsburionsis, lie ltcgihus, passim. 
Wallingford, Chronica, p. 531, Ac. lngulphus Croylandensis, Historia, 
p. 11— £5. Chronicon do Mailrns, p. 141 - 14;!. Asserius Mencvcilsig, Vita 
Aelfredi, 1—24. Chronicoi! S. Ncoti, 1.45—151). 
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871 By the death of Ethelred, Alfred, to whom posterity 
t0 has assigned the epithet of Great, was called to the 
901 ' throne. For the sake of clearness we shall consider this 
personage in a threefold light; — in his warfare with 
the Danes—in his internal administration— in his per¬ 
sonal character. 1. That Alfred succeeded at a most 
critical period, when a considerable portion of his king¬ 
dom was already in possession of the northern adventur¬ 
ers, and the subjugation of the rest menaced, is certain. 
His accession was hailed with delight; he had always been 
the favourite of the people ; while on a pilgrimage to 
Rome he had been anointed by the pope ; during the 
reign of his brothers he had held a government, with the 
royal title; his literary acquirements, especially his 
historical studies, had, in popular estimation, well fitted 
him for the duties of. his more exalted station ; and his 
bias towards piety was generally acknowledged. Yet, 
with all these advantages he disappointed the expecta¬ 
tions of his people ; who found that his shoulders were 
lamentably unequal to the burden he had assumed. In 
his first onset with the Danes, he listened only to a rash 
and giddy courage ; he appears to have taken none of the 
measures necessary for success: he was accordingly 
defeated. Nor was this the worst. Humbled wife re he 
should have been unshaken, pusillanimous where he 
should have called forth unusual fortitude, he bribed the 
enemy to leave his dominions. They took the money, and 
transferred their depredations from Wiltshire, first to 
Middlesex, next into Mercia. Burrhed, the vassal king 
of Mercia, naturally imitated the example of his supe¬ 
rior ; another offer of gold, which the Danes had no 
sooner received than they devastated the country: in 
despair he left his throne, and repaired to Rome, 
where he soon died of a broken heart. Ceolwulf was 
raised to it by his Danes themselves, with the view, 
through him, of draining the province of its last re¬ 
sources : so long as he could e' .ort money, he was 
protected; when the golden stream began to dry up, lie 
was put to death: he had no successor. In 875, the 
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invaders divided themselves into two bodies : one ravaged 
the south, another hastened to the north. . Halfdan, 
who headed the latter division, levelled Tynemouth 
to the ground, burnt Lindisfarne, forced the bishop 
to flee into the mountains with the relics of St. 
Cuthbert; and consumed, with their convent, the nuns 
of Coldingham, who had disfigured their faces to escape 
the brutality of the pagans. In the south, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cambridge, Gothrun was for twelve months 
inactive, yet he suffered no molestation from Alfred, 
until he and his party commenced the devastation of 
Dorset and the neighbouring counties. Still Alfred was 
in no disposition to fight: their entrenchments were, 
indeed, formidable ; but they might soon have been com¬ 
pelled by famine to surrender. He made them another 
offer of money : but eager to show that he was as cun¬ 
ning as their chiefs, he made them swear, first, on their 
arms, next, on the relics of saints, that they would leave 
Wessex. In possession of the gold, they issued one 
night from their fortifications, surprised and massacred 
his negligent cavalry, mounted the horses of the slain 
riders, and hastened to Exeter, which they seized and 
fortified. A slight advantage was gained at sea, by a 
few ships which he had manned with foreign mer¬ 
cenaries ; but it could not console his people, who had 
lost all confidence in him, whom his negligence no less 
than his vices had alienated. Imprudently dismissing 
his troops in the winter of 878, he was surprised and 
very nearly captured by Gothrun. Destitute of troops, 
of money, of friends, despised and deserted by the world, 
he assumed a disguise, and, to save his life, fled to a 
small island formed by the conflux of the Dove and the 
Parrott in Somersetshire, and since called Ethelingey, 
or the royal island. Useless as had been his warlike 
efforts, his presence, attended as he was by a valiant 
army, had kept the barbarians in check: his retreat 
placed all his people at their mercy: some fled into Wales, 
some into Gaul ; the greater number preferred submis¬ 
sion. The enemy had for some time held Northumbria, 

c 3 
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East Anglia, and Mercia: they now occupied the rest 
of the kingdom : the Saxon dynasty was at an end; 
the Danish was established in its stead. — Sweet, it is 
truly said, are the uses of adversity. In his obscure 
retreat, the reputed servant of a swine-herd, Alfred 
learned to contemplate his own%eart, to lament his past 
life, to detest the tyranny which he had practised, the 
passions which had misled him, the haughtiness which 
had estranged his people, the indifference which he had 
shown for his duties, and for their security. As he 
meditated, he blushed at his past conduct. What greatly 
assisted his moral reformation, was the deep sense of 
religion instilled into his mind during infancy. His 
retreat was at length discovered ; he was joined by a few 
determined patriots, and with them he frequently in¬ 
tercepted straggling parties, or convoys of the pagans. 
In this mode of warfare he acquired confidence in his 
own powers, and in the strength of his followers. Hear¬ 
ing that one of his earls had defeated a party of the 
Danes, and that the hearts of his people were elated by 
this novel success, he resolved to leave his retreat. By 
trusty messengers he invited them to meet him in Sel- 
wood forest, and the summons was cheerfully obeyed 
by the men of Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset. 
Received by them with unbounded acclamation, he soon 
proved that he deserved it; — that his soul was, as they 
hoped, purified by adversity. With his moral regene¬ 
ration begins a very different order of things. In the 
very first action he not only defeated, but had Gothrun 
at his mercy; yet he consented to acknowledge the royal 
dignity of the barbarian, on the condition of conversion 
and alliance, — a consent which partook more of gene¬ 
rosity than of wisdom. Gothrun, with thirty chiefs, 
submitted to baptism; his sponsor was Alfred; and 
during the rest of his life, which he passed in his king¬ 
dom of Mercia and East Anglia, be continued faithful 
to his engagement. Not so, however, with his pagan 
followers, who were eager to welcome and to join the 
armaments which continually arrived from Scandinavia. 
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To be prepared against these hostile arrivals, he armed 
the inhabitants of the towns, who served as a civil mi¬ 
litia, or national guard, under the command of a reeve ; 
while the rural population he divided into two bodies, 
the one to be continually under arms, the other to be 
occupied in agriculture, and alternately to change places 
with each other. And he was the first Saxon king who 
erected fortresses, which experience had proved to be 
the best means of resistance in the warfare of the age. 
The establishment of a permanent army and fleet, and 
in inland fortresses, contributed much to the repose that 
followed. He consequently increased in strength, and 
his fame spread throughout the island. But in his latter 
years he was again subject to the fury of the Scandi¬ 
navians-under Hastings, the most savage and able of 
all the piratical chiefs, except Rollo. This second war 
continued for some time, in the very heart of his do¬ 
minions ; for such was the ignorance of the period in 
the attack of fortified places, that the Danes had only 
to form an entrenched camp, .and they were safe. Hast¬ 
ings, after some years of warfare, tired of a country 
where he was sure to be ultimately foiled by the genius 
of his enemy, retired into France, and wrested from 
Charles the Simple a considerable fief. Another di¬ 
vision of the adventurers, however, remained, crossing 
the kingdom from Chester to Kent, and from Devon to 
Northumbria, with an audacity that to us must appear 
surprising. Though he thinned their numbers, he could 
not exterminate them ; and at his death the realm was 
infested by many detached bands. 2. In his internal 
administration Alfred was much more admirable than 
in the field. That, after his reappearance in public 
life he should find the tribunals closed, the laws 
silent, was to be expected. From the statutes of Ethel- 
bert, Ina, Offa, and other Saxon princes, he selected 
many, and added others, such as he considered best 
adapted to the circumstances of his people. To these 
laws we shall hereafter revert. The judges, who were 
at once ignorant and venal, he reformed with terrific 
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severity, if it be true, that in one year he put to death 
no less than forty-four. It is certain that all stood in 
dread of his stern justice; that they began to acquire 
knowledge, and with knowledge honesty. To his own 
learning, and to the care which he took to encourage 
it in others, we shall hereafter revert. Here we 
shall only observe, that literature and science were 
no less indebted to him than legislation. 3. The per¬ 
sonal character of this monarch will exhibit opposite 
qualities, when viewed at two different periods. They 
who have been misled from their childhood by the bom¬ 
bastic declamation of Hume, who imagine him a per¬ 
sonification of every virtue, and of all wisdom, will 
be surprised to hear that he had not only faults, but 
crimes, and grievous crimes, to bemoan. To these we 
have generally alluded ; but let us be more explicit. 
The writer of the Life of St. Neot represents that saint 
as severely upbraiding him for his vices, and foretelling 
his humiliation. By this and by other writers he 
is charged with “ intolerable tyranny with “ cruel 
vices with “ depraved mannerswith “ ungovern¬ 
able passionshe is said to have been “ dissolute,” 
“ cruel,” haughty.” Even his friend, Asser of St. 
David's, who would gladly throw all his blemishes into 
the shade, and who applies the soft term indiscretion to 
revolting crimes, allows that he was deservedly punished 
for his early irregularities ; that divine justice visited his 
folly with its merited penalty in this world, in order that 
he might escape in the world to come ; that he treated 
with contempt the complaints of his people, and that 
he incurred theirs in return to such a degree, that, after 
his retirement to Ethelingey, they neither knew nor 
cared what had become of him. That one of his pri¬ 
vate vices was adultery, is incontestable. But peace be 
to his memory ! Take him for all in all, and England 
cannot probably boast of such another monarch.* 

•’Asserius Menevensis, Vita Aclfredi, 24—50. Chronicon Saxonicum, 

& 81—99. an. 871—901. Chronicon S. Neoti, p. 15'*—175. Rantilphus 
igdenus Polychronicon, lib. vi. p. 25f>—259. Wilhelmus Maimsburi. 

ensia, de, Ilegibus (in Vita Aelfredi). Wallingford, Chronica, p. 532, &c 
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Edward the Elder (901 — 925), the son and successor 901 
of Alfred, trod in the steps of his able father. Mercia to 
lie incorporated with his dominions, and he multiplied 959 ‘ 
fortresses in the interior no less than on the coasts; but 
though he endeavoured, he was unable, to make much 
impression on the Danish kingdoms of East Anglia and 
Northumbria. It is, however, certain, that his power 
was greater than his father’s. If he could not subdue 
East Anglia, as he had done Mercia, he forced the 
Danes to do him homage, and pay him tribute. It is 
worthy of especial remark, that the fortresses which he 
erected became, in after-times, so many towns, the muni¬ 
cipal corporations of the Norman period. He left a 
numerous offspring : three of his sons succeeded him, in 
the order of birth ; six of his daughters were married 
to so many powerful princes ; three took the veil.—It 
is evident that none of the preceding sovereigns had any 
claim to the title of English rnonarchs : Egbert never 
attained to a real superiority over Northumbria; his 
immediate successors lost East Anglia and Mercia ; Ed¬ 
ward the Elder did not reign over more than two thirds 
of England. The glory of being the first monarch of 
England must be conceded to Athelstan (f)~5 —940), 
the eldest son of Edward. The mother of this prince 
was Egwina, daughter, we are told, of a neatherd. 
Whether his birth was legitimate, is doubted. Tra¬ 
dition would lead us to infer that his father Edward 
married Egwina after his birth. This hypothesis would 
account for the jealousy which he is said to have enter¬ 
tained of Edwin, his next brother, whom on some pre¬ 
tended charge he banished, and committed to the deep 
in a frail boat, with one companion only. There is no 
improbability in the story, but the authority on which it 
rests is questionable. In the second year of his reign 
Athelstan married his sister Editha to Sightric, the 
Danish king of Northumbria ; and when Sightric in a 


Fordun, Historia Srotorum, lib. iv. (variis capitulis). Ingulphus Croylen. 
Uensis, Historia, p. 20—28. Chronica de Mailros, p. 144—140. Saxo-Oram- 
maticus, Historia Danica (variis libris). Snorro Sturlo, Heims-Kringla, 
(variis sagis). 
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few months paid the debt of nature, he invaded that 
important province, and annexed it to his other states. 
The two sons of Sightric fled before him; the one, Anlaf, 
into Ireland, the other, Eadfrid, into Scotland. Athelstan 
was undoubtedly the first Saxon prince who extended 
the authority of his nation over Cumberland, a British 
principality, the existence and history of which are suf¬ 
fered to moulder in ecclesiastical records.* The other 
princes of the island, British and Scottish, obeyed his 
summons, met him at a place called Eadmote, swore 
homage and promised tribute between his hands. But 
the homage was reluctant; more than one of them re¬ 
belled ; yet they rebelled only to be again reduced. In 
937, Anlaf, who had procured the aid of several Irish, 
Scottish, and Scandinavian kings, arrived in the Humber 
with a vast armament, to strike a blow for the conquest 
of his paternal state of Northumbria. Athelstan has¬ 
tened to meet him. To discover the quarters of the 
king, Anlaf, we are told, assumed the guise of a min¬ 
strel, penetrated to the royal tent, amused the monarch, 
was- rewarded, and suffered to depart: but he was recog¬ 
nised by a soldier who had formerly served under him, 
and who advised Athelstan to remove his tent into an¬ 
other part of the field. The purpose of Anlaf was visible, 
when, that very night, the bishop of Sherburn, who oc¬ 
cupied the place abandoned by the king, was destroyed, 
with all his attendants, by a determined band of Anlaf’s 
followers. Though this incident is evidently too romantic 
to be true, the battle which ensued, that of Brunanburg, 
is equally celebrated by Scandinavians and Saxons. After a 
bloody contest, Athelstan triumphed, and was thenceforth 
styled, by the northerq bards, “ the Conqueror.” t From 

* The antiquities of this county have been sadly neglected. From 
the yet subsisting records in the Welsh and Saxon languages, from the 
Latin lives of saints, and compositions of early churchmen, from the inci¬ 
dental notices to be found in Scandinavian writers, much remains to be 
drawn. We hope one day to contribute oi" 'oil quota towards the eluci¬ 
dation of this dark subject. 

f There are some curious circumstances connected with this battle, 
which all our historians, except Turner, have overlooked, and which even 
he has but imperfectly noticed. Of course we have not space to detail 
them. 
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this time the victor, laying aside the humble title of king of 
the West Saxons,— the title of all his predecessors,— as¬ 
sumed that of “ king of the English Saxons ; ” some¬ 
times, “ king of the English ; ” occasionally, “ king of all 
Britain.” So great was his fame in other countries, that 
three princes, all destined to become signal, were edu¬ 
cated at his court, — Haco the Good of Norway, Alan 
duke of Bretagne, and Louis d’Outre Mer, king of 
France * : and his daughters were married to great po¬ 
tentates.+ Edmund, the son and successor of this 
great prince (940—946), was immediately summoned 
to the field by an invasion of Anlaf, who forced him to 
surrender in full sovereignty all the counties north of 
Watling Street. Fortunately for England, however, 
the formidable Dane soon died, and the new kingdom 
was subverted. During the recent commotions, the 
British king of Cumbria had rebelled : Edmund expelled 
him, blinded his two sons, who had the misfortune to 
fall into his hands, and conferred the country as a fief 
on Malcolm of Scotland. His end was tragical, and 
characteristic of the times. While celebrating the fes¬ 
tival of St. Augustine, a noted robber named Leof was 
perceived among the guests. The cup-bearer ordered 
him to depart; he refused : Edmund, in fury, hastened to 
the spot, and seized the robber by the hair ; but the man, 
who had a dagger concealed under his vestments, plunged 
it into the monarch’s body, and was instantly cut to 
pieces by the enraged attendants. As the offspring of 
Edmund were yet infants, the wittena-gemot conferred 
the sovereignty on Edred (946—9> r >5) his uncle. The 
reign of this prince was remarkable for the efforts of the 
restless Northumbrians to regain their independence. 
They had always been more attached to the Danish than 
to the Saxon sway: they eagerly espoused the cause of 
any royal adventurer who promised to free them from 
the southern yoke; and though they were generally sub- 

• See Vol. II. p. 48. 

+ Henry the l’owler wished one for his son Otho; the polite Athelstan 
sent two, Editha and Adina, that the young prince might make his choice: 
the former was chosen. 
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dued, they were obedient only so long as a formidable 
army was at hand: no sooner did that army depart, 
than the fugitive claimants of royalty returned, to 
reign and be expelled as before. Silent as our an¬ 
cient historians sometimes are on the deeds of these 
adventurers, there can be no doubt that, as the Scan¬ 
dinavian annals assure us, Danish and Norwegian 
princes frequently left their country to assume the go¬ 
vernment of Northumbria. This, however, is not the 
work in which their names and actions can be traced': 
such an investigation is the province of the voluminous 
historians of the kingdom, but hitherto none of them 
have devoted due attention to the subject. One of these 
kings, Eric, had been allowed by Edmund to retain 
the Northumbrian sceptre ; but this restless barbarian 
was too fond of piracy to remain tranquil: he betook 
himself to the deep, ravaged the coasts of Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and England, and opposed Edred in the open 
field ; but he was defeated, betrayed, and put to death 
in the wilds of Stanemoor. After this success Edred 
destroyed the feudal government of Northumbria, which 
he incorporated with his dominions, and placed under 
the administration of earls: Osulf, the betrayer of Eric, 
was the first who bore the title. Edred was alike weak 
in mind and body; but he was well sustained by two 
able ministers, the chancellor Torketul, and Dunstan, 
abbot of Glastonbury. About the character of the 
former there is no dispute ; all admit him to have been 
an able and virtuous man, who, after governing the 
realm with success, retired to the monastery of Croy- 
land, which he had rebuilt. But Dunstan has been made 
the subject of acrimonious contention by writers of oppo¬ 
site religious principles. The truth, probably, is, that he 
deserved neither the vituperation of the one party, nor the 
extravagant praise of the other.* The reign of Kdvoy 
( 955 — 9 59), son of Edmund and nephew of Edred, 
brings this churchman more pr unnently on the stage. 
Edwy had certainly few claims to respect: regarding 

* We shall detail Dunstan’s life in the next chapter. 
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liis predecessor as an usurper, though that predecessor, 
for the interest of the community, had been elected by 
the witan, he degraded or banished or confiscated the 
substance of all who had favoured his uncle ; even his 
own grandmother Edgiva he reduced to poverty ; and 
he is said, by contemporary authority, to have been ex¬ 
ceedingly libidinous, disregarding, too, in the gratifica¬ 
tion of his appetite, the holiest bonds of society. On the 
feast of his coronation, he disrespectfully left his as¬ 
sembled thanes and prelates for the apartments of El- 
giva, who by some is believed to have been bis wife, but 
within the prohibited degrees, and, consequently, con¬ 
sidered by the canons as his mistress; while others, and 
those the most ancient, affirm that she was his mistress. 
It is difficult to say in which relation she stood to him ; 
but even if, contrary to the canons, he had married her, 
the connection was illegal, — in those days criminal. 
It was Edwy's duty to set the example of obedience to 
the laws : if he ventured to marry a kinswoman, under 
what colour could he enforce the penalty decreed by 
them against any of his subjects who imitated his ex¬ 
ample ? * It was insulting enough to leave his barons 
and prelates on such an occasion ; it was more so to 
leave them for such a woman. They felt it; and de¬ 
puted two of their body, Dunstan and the bishop of 
Lichfield, to bring him • back. The two messengers 
found him, says the oldest authority, a contemporary, 
too, of Dunstan, in a libidinous attitude, with both the 
reputed wife and the mother : in fact, both are said to 
have been equally his mistresses, the alternate objects 
of his lust in each other’s presence. To us this seems 
too monstrous to be credited : the devotion of the acri¬ 
monious biographer of Dunstan to that churchman 
leads him eagerly to relate the exaggeration of com¬ 
mon report. Had mother and daughter been rival 
mistresses, would they have lived in such apparent 
harmony ? If one of them was his wife, would she 
have suffered her husband’s familiarities with the other, 

* We by no means assert that she was his wife : the weight of evidence 
rather inclines the other way. 
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in the same palace, under her very eyes ? But though 
we should grant that Edwy was married to the daughter 
— for he would never have chosen the mother — though 
we receive with contempt the assurance of the bio¬ 
grapher, that Dunstan and the bishop found Edwy 
“ more maligno inter utrasque, velut in vili suillorum 
volutabro, creberrime volutantem,”—in fact, a physical 
impossibility — we yet have no high opinion of the ladies. 
Even on the most favourable hypothesis, both must have 
known that the connection was illegal; in that age they 
must have believed it to be sinful ; and little respect 
will be paid to the woman who outrages public opinion. 
The messengers were justified in soliciting the king to 
return ; but assuredly they were not in forcing him to 
do so: if he refused, as he evidently did, to leave the 
apartment, it was their duty to retire. But Dun¬ 
stan, who was sometimes arbitrary enough, seized the 
young prince, and dragged him to the hall of fes¬ 
tivity. The insult would not have been readily for¬ 
given by a subject, by a monarch never, least of all 
by the ladies, who menaced the abbot with revenge. 
It was doubtless through their influence that he was 
deprived of his temporalities, and banished; and it is 
probable enough — for what woman in such a situation 
ever forgives, ever stops at half measures ? — that they 
despatched ruffians after him. to blind him, and that 
their purpose would have been effected had he not em¬ 
barked before the messengers reached the coast. But 
Dunstan had a friend in Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who excelled him in severity : hearing that the king 
still maintained Elgiva in one of the royal villas, the 
churchman ordered her to be seized in his absence, to 
be branded in the face, and to be banished to Ireland. 
She soon returned, but it was to meet a worse fate : at 
Gloucester she fell into the hands — one account says 
of the archbishop’s servants, a' other of the Mercians, 
who were in insurrection against Edwy : — she was 
barbarously hamstrung, and she soon died from her 
sufferings. Unfavourable as is the opinion entertained 
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of Odo, we do not believe that this horrible crime was 
committed at his instigation, or with his knowledge. 

But he had offended the king too deeply to hope for 
pardon, and he escaped through a revolution. Edgar, 
the king’s brother, was raised up as a rival to Edwy, 
whose headstrong qualities had rendered him unpo¬ 
pular. From that feeble king the provinces of Mercia 
and Northumbria were soon wrested. But this divi¬ 
sion of the monarchy did not long continue. Edwy 
died of a broken heart, or was assassinated, ill 959. In 
his later days he appears to have learned moderation 
— to have laboured to regain the affections of his people. 
However this be, it is evident that he is as much to be 
censured as his persecutors.* 

The reign of Edgar (959—975) was one of pro- 959 
found tranquillity ; hence posterity has given him the to 
enviable epithet of the Peaceful. The Northumbrians, 1066. 
who, under his predecessors, had been such enemies to 
the prosperity of the nation, he maintained in obedi¬ 
ence, partly by caresses, partly by a demonstration of 
force. The attention paid to maritime affairs by our 
Saxon ancestors, in particular by this monarch and 
his ministers, will appear from the fact that his fleet, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty sail in three 
squadrons, annually made the circuit of his dominions 
under his personal command. Before such a force, 
the sea-kings and the pirates of Ireland were glad to 
retreat, and the Northumbrians to remain at peace. The 
better to weaken the chiefs of that province, he divided 
it into two earldoms, — the one extending from the 
Humber to the Tees, the other from the Tees to 
the Frith of Forth ; and none of his predecessors ex¬ 
ceeded him in zeal for the administration of justice. The 
winter months he usually spent in travelling from 

* Chronicon Saxonieum, p. <)<)—llfi. Chronicon S. Neoti, p. 174 Ra- 
nulphus Higdcims, I’olychroniccm, lib. vi. p. 259—2S4. Anonymus, His- 
toria Eliensm, lib. L (variis capitulis.) Wallingford, Chronica, p. 538, &c. 
Anonymus, Vita S. Dunstani, cap. 4. Adelardus, Epistola ail Elphegum 
de Vita S. Duns. p. 148. Eailmerus, I)e Vita cjusiiem, p. 211, &c. Os- 
bemus (sivc Eailmerus), De Vita S. Odonis, p. 78, &e. Iioilandistic, Acta 
Sanctorum, die Maii xix. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. Alfordus, 

Annales Ecclesitc Anglo-Saxonics, tom. iii. (sub annis.) 
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C 9 unty to county to receive the complaints of the 
poor, ta punish ignorant or corrupt judges, and to recon¬ 
cile civil enemies. In regard to the church, he is no 
less celebrated for his reforms. The chief was the 
substitution of monastic for secular clergy. To the Be¬ 
nedictines he was a great friend. He boasted that he 
had foundetl or restored fifty houses of the order. 
Monks were brought from Abingdon and other parts 
to fill the places of the prebends, who, for their vices, 
were expelled or transferred to other churches. It is 
strange that this monarch was not crowned until the thir¬ 
teenth year of his reign. Was this a penance for cer¬ 
tain vicious acts ? The story of his amour with Elfrida 
is well known ; nor does there seem any reason to doubt 
it.* He certainly married that widow, and by her had 
Ethelred, who succeeded after Edward the Martyr, his 
eldest son by a former wife. Another instance of his 
lust, that he violated a young lady, who, to escape his 
brutality, had .put on a monastic veil, is indisputable. + 
Whatever was the cause which retarded his coronation, 
the ceremony itself was mqst splendid ; and that it was 
not a mere display of pomp, that it was accompanied by 
real power, is evident from the well-known fact that at 
Chester he received homage from eight princes who 
rowed him acrosS the Dee. These were, Kenneth of 
Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, Mac Orric of An¬ 
glesey,, Jukil of Westmoreland, Jugo of Galloway, 
and three of Wales. Edward the Martyr (975—978) 
was only thirteen when he succeeded to his father; and 
his claims were opposed by his stepmother Elfrida, who 
wished the sceptre for her own son, and by the ejected 
secular clergy, who beheld with no great satisfaction the 
triumph of the monks. His tragical death, while 
drinking .on horseback a cup of mead at the door of 
Elfrida’s residence, Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, trans¬ 
ferred the sceptre to Ethelred II (978—1016), one of 

* Itii doubted by Lingard (voL I. p. 247.), the moat judiciou# of all our 
historians ; but we think there is no ground for his scepticism. That El¬ 
frida was capable of aay thing, is evident from her subsequent conduct 
t See the Life of Sr Dunstan In the present vol. 
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the feeblest and most despicable sovereigns that ever af¬ 
flicted a people. Scarcely was he in possession of the 
advantage won by his mother’s murderous deed, when 
the Scandinavian pirates renewed depredations which the 
vigour of preceding monarchs had suspended. Ten 
thousand pieces of gold prevailed on the leaders to 
depart, but only to invite new attacks. The very next year 
brought new swarms, who ravaged the country with 
impunity: and the Northumbrians rose to join their 
kindred. Tempted by the alluring prospect, in 99^, 
two kings, Sweyn of Denmark, and Olaf of Norway, 
arrived with a hundred vessels, and, though unable to 
make any impression on London, they ravaged the 
southern counties at pleasure. The despicable Ethel- 
red, who trembled at the sight of an enemy, escaped for 
a moment by the payment of a huge weight of gold. 
Other swarms soon desolated his provinces ; yet in 1001 
the stupid poltroon incited to new ravages by the pay¬ 
ment of a third sum, greater than either of the preceding. 
On his marriage with Emma, a princess of Normandy, 
hopes were entertained, that, by the favour of the power¬ 
ful duke of that province, he should be able to resist the 
invaders ■; but, as if his conduct were to be systematic 
cally base in itself, and fatal to the country, by his neg¬ 
lect of that excellent princess, he transferred her brother, 
duke Richard II., from an ally into a foe. The same year 
he put the climax to his wickedness and folly, by causing 
(November 13. J002) a general massacre of the na¬ 
turalised Danes. Money had failed to remove them ; 
arms were not to be thought of; what then so effectual 
as murdering them unarmed, unapprised, unsuspicious 
of danger? No sooner was the horrid deed consummated, 
than Sweyn, who was off the coast, hastened to revenge 
his countrymen ; and his wrath was deepened by the 
fact of his own sister Gunhilda having fallen a victim 
with the rest. During the four following years the 
kingdom was a prey to every possible calamity — to 
fire and sword, to sickness and famine, to violence ami 
perfidy : had it been sunk to the, bottom of the ocean. 

VOL. in. D 
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nobody could have pitied its fate. Having laid waste 
all the central and southern provinces, which he covered 
with ruins and deluged with blood, Sweyn consented 
(1007), on the payment of thirty-six thousand pounds of 
silver, to stay his destroying mandates. Seeing that no¬ 
thing was to be effected by such policy, the witena-gemot 
raised a fleet, which they manned with a numerous army; 
but such was the incapacity of Ethelred and his favour¬ 
ites, whom he placed over the armament, — such the 
cowardice of some, and the treachery of others (several 
were continually in correspondence with the Danes),— 
that most of the vessels were lost, and the rest returned 
without striking a blow. Though, during the following 
year, Sweyn himself, in consideration of his engage¬ 
ment, refrained from heading the pirates, his place was 
well supplied by Torkil, who, at his instigation, deso¬ 
lated the greater part of thirteen counties, laying 
several towns, among which was Canterbury, in ashes. 
At length, he, too, consented to retire for forty-eight 
thousand pounds. In these disasters we know not 
which most to admire,— the wicked folly of the king, the 
worthlessness of his ministers and generals, or the cow¬ 
ardice of the people: for cowards they must certainly 
have been, or they would never have suffered such indig¬ 
nities, nor would it have been said of them, that ten 
Englishmen were unequal to contend with one Dane. 
That justice was everywhere suspended ; that famine 
abounded ; that, for the sake of subsistence, parents sold 
their children for slaves ; that human passion had no 
restraint, were not the only evils: the frequent sums paid 
to the Danes were necessarily raised by direct taxation on 
land; and the tax was retained long after the occasion that 
gave birth to it. — The success of Torkil awakened the 
jealousy of Sweyn, who, in 1013, reappeared at the 
head of a formidable force, with the avowed purpose of 
wresting the sceptre of -England from the despicable 
hands which held it. Almost without a blow the cow¬ 
ardly people recognised his authority, and swore alle¬ 
giance to him: even London did homage to the royal 
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Dane; and Ethelred, in a panic, fled to Normandy, 
where his brother-in-law, for the sake of Emma, afforded 
him protection. The crown would at this time have, 
doubtless, passed from the Saxon to the Danish line, 
but for the unexpected death of Sweyn, who, in his last 
will, appointed his son Canute his successor. Ethelred 
was recalled, — and for a moment the popular enthu¬ 
siasm sufficed to Jexpel the invaders. Instead of con¬ 
ciliating his Danish subjects, who had married and 
settled in the country, this creature resorted to his 
former notable system of cold-blooded assassination. 
Canute, who had long made preparations, reappeared, 
and was joined by more than one favourite of Ethel- 
red. The two hostile armies laid waste the counties 
which refused or hesitated to join them. Most of the 
country recognised Canute; the whole would have done 
so but for the courage of Edmund Ironside , who on his 
father’s death (1016) succeeded to a doubtful inherit¬ 
ance. A fierce conflict now commenced in which 
most of the Saxon thanes who continued faithful to the 
throne were hurried to a premature grave. As the 
Danes, too, had severely suffered, both they and the 
natives were disposed to an accommodation. The chiefs 
of both armies met, and the country was divided between 
the two kings — the counties north of the Thames 
falling to Canute, the rest to Edmund. In a month 
after this pacification, the English hero was assassinated, 
probably at the instigation of Canute. Canute the 
Great (1016—1035) thus attained the object of his 
ambition. The two sons of Edmund Ironside he sent 
out of the country, to the court of Olaf, king of 
Sweden, with the purpose, we are told, of being put to 
death; but that Olaf, disdaining to be a murderer, yet 
anxious to remove them from the path of Canute, 
sent them to the court of Hungary. The one died in 
his youth ; the other, Edward, married a daughter of 
the German emperor; and the issue was Edgar Athe- 
hng. The throne of Caiiute was established by his. 

n 2 
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marriage with Emma, the relict of Ethelred, — a step 
which transferred duke Richard of Normandy from an 
enemy into an ally. This monarch had abilities equal 
to any situation. That his efforts to win the confidence 
of the English were not ineffectual, appears from the 
readiness with which, after rewarding his Danish fol¬ 
lowers, he dismissed them all, except a chosen body of 
3000. He placed the two nations on the footing of 
equality ; administered justice between them with strict 
impartiality ; or, if he showed favour to either, it was to 
the natives. In fact, he was one of the best princes that 
ever swayed the English sceptre; if in his earlier days 
he was ferocious, after his establishment on the English 
throne he became humanised by Christianity. Of his 
zeal for religion, no less than for the temporal welfare 
of his people, we have evidence enough in his acts. 
There was an air of barbaric grandeur about this 
monarch, not to be found in any other sovereign of the 
times. As by arms or inheritance he reigned over 
Denmark and Norway no less thaq England, he may 
be also called the most powerful; but his chief elevation 
is to be found in his moral qualities; which, as he in¬ 
creased in years, became most estimable. There are in 
history few instances of men so completely reclaimed 
from evil to good. On his death, the crown should 
have descended to his son Hardieanute; but as that 
prince was then absent in Denmark, it was usurped by 
Harold, surnamed Harefoot (10 35 —1010), an illegi¬ 
timate son of the late king. This prince has little 
claim to our respect: by treachery he allured a son 
of Ethelred, then in Normandy, into England, seized 
him, and put him to a cruel death, with some hun¬ 
dreds of companions. Hardieanute wielded the sceptre 
only two years; and of his government we know little, 
yet that little is not unfavourable. His death, without 
issue, separated the connection 1 tween Denmark and 
England; Magnus, son of Olat, succeeding to the for¬ 
mer, and Edward, surnamed the Confessor, to the 
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atter. Edward, however, who reigned from 1042 to 
1006, was only a younger son of Ethelred II. The 
crown was the rightful inheritance of prince Edward, 
the son, as before related, of Edmund Ironside; but 
the nephew was absent, and the uncle was invested 
with it amidst the acclamations of the English, who 
rejoiced, beyond measure, at the restoration of their 
Saxon line. A good, but not a great, king, anxious 
for the well-being of his people, but often frustrated in 
his views by the interested opposition of others, whom 
he had not firmness to restrain, Edwaru must be at 
once loved and pitied by posterity. Of his powerful 
nobles, the most noted was earl Godwin, whose daughter 
he had married, though, from mistaken devotion, he ab¬ 
stained from her bed. The quarrels of the members of 
this potent and turbulent family, both with the Saxon 
thanes and with one another, distracted the reign of 
Edward. At one time all were banished ; but they 
were powerful enough to insist on their recall. On the 
death of Godwin, Harold succeeded to his influence on 
the mind of the king. There is reason to believe that 
Harold meditated for many years his succession to the 
throne, and the consequent exclusion of the princes 
exiled in Germany. When the king recalled those 
princes, with the avowed purpose of constituting Ed¬ 
ward his heir, Harold’s views seemed to be thwarted; 
but Edward, who was not suffered to approach the king, 
suddenly died. Suspicion whispered that the death 
was violent—the work of earl Harold. Edgar Atheling, 
indeed, who had accompanied his father, stood in the 
same relation to the throne; but as Edgar was feeble 
alike in body and in mind, the ambition of Harold con¬ 
tinued to burn. He had soon a new and unexpected 
competitor in duke William of Normandy, who had 
just the same claims as himself, viz. none whatever, be¬ 
yond an accidental connection by marriage with the 
royal family. The result is too well known to be 
detailed here. On the death of Edward, Edgar Athel¬ 
ing was discarded; Harold usurped the throne, to be 
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precipitated from it by another usurper, equally unprin¬ 
cipled, — the Norman bastard. * 

II. Government, &c. —Having glanced at the chief 
revolutions, we proceed to consider the society of the 
Anglo-Saxons, as exhibited in its institutions. And, 
first, of its government and internal administration. 

The first place in dignity, if not in power, must na¬ 
turally be assigned to the cyning , or king. As amidst 
their native forests the Saxons had, from time immemo¬ 
rial, elected their war kings, or generals in chief, so, after 
their settlement in Britain, the same mode of election 
prevailed. From the early history of the states es¬ 
tablished by them, we infer that their first rulers were 
merely military leaders, who could do nothing without 
the consent of their brother warriors. It was, doubt¬ 
less, by degrees that the king was entrusted with ampler 
powers—with the execution of the decrees passed in the 
witeha-gemot, or assembly of the elders of the people, 
military, civil, and religious. Hence his powers were 
much more limited than in almost, any other European 
country. He was the creation of his subjects ; for so 
preponderating was the privilege of election, that even 
the eldest son of a king was not necessarily the heir : 
he might be, and, indeed, often was, set aside in favour 
of a brother or an uncle. In fact, the whole history of 
the polyarchy will prove that, though some member of 
the reigning family was chosen, little regard was paid 
to the strict laws of succession. The case, indeed, was 
the same in the other tribes of the great Gothic 
nation — in Spain and Lombardy no less than in 
Britain; but in none does the royal power appear to 
have been so restricted by custom as in the latter 
country. Yet where there is military command, there 
will often be violence. At the head of a devoted 

• Chronicon Saxonicum. p. 117—171. Rannlpbus Higdenus, Polychro- 
liicon, p. 260—286. Ingulphus, Historia, p t -74. Anonymua, Historia 
Ramesiensis, cap. 94, &c. Anon. Historia i.,.crisis, lib. ii. (variis capitulis.) 
Chronica de Mailros, p. 149—159. Eadmer, Historia Novorum, passim. 
To these must be added, the Norman and Scandinavian authorities, which it 
i*,not worth while lo specify. 
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band of warriors, the king would often extend his au¬ 
thority to matters which were not legitimately subject 
to it. But for the exercise of that authority he was 
responsible to the witan ; on its assembling it was sus¬ 
pended : he was then but primus inter pares, until the 
monarchy was established—until the numerous petty 
states were absorbed by the increasing sphere of 
Wessex. In regard to the extent of the royal power, 
we certainly find a great difference, in its exercise at 
least, between the immediate descendants of Hengist, 
or Cerdic, and those of Egbert. This difference is 
conspicuous in the chronicles; it is equally so in the 
laws, which, from this latter period, are manifestly per¬ 
vaded by a more regal spirit. By these two guides we 
may satisfactorily trace the progress of that power. 
Originally, it comprised no more than the supreme 
command of the forces by sea and land. As the country 
was won by the sword, he received, or assumed, the pri¬ 
vilege of bestowing it in portions on such of his compa¬ 
nions as had exhibited most valour. That this privilege 
would greatly augment his consideration is sufficiently 
evident: we may add, that he reserved the lion’s share 
for himself. That his private, or, rather, official estates 
were most extensive, is stated by several writers : though 
we may doubt that they occupied one half, or even one 
third of the kingdom, we cannot doubt that they were 
ample enough to place great means of corruption in his 
hands. Those means were greatly augmented when the 
judicial administration was assumed by, or vested in, the 
crown; and when the fines and penalties levied on of¬ 
fenders (let it be remembered, that the leading feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, like that of all the 
Germanic nations, was pecuniary composition) were 
chiefly turned into the royal exchequer. In virtue of 
this new civil capacity, he became, like other sove¬ 
reigns, the true head of the state : he appointed its great 
dignitaries, ealdormen, sheriffs, reeves; judges; he 
could depose them, as it appears, even without legal 
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conviction, an his mere caprice might suggest. We 
have seen with what severity Alfred punished the cor¬ 
rupt, or ignorant, or negligent judges of his time. It 
is difficult to account for the recognition of so dangerous 
a prerogative in the chief magistrate of a limited mon¬ 
archy : it must surely have been usurped in times of 
violence. That he should he empowered to revise the 
decisions of the judges, to commute the punishment of 
death, to liberate a prisoner whenever he entered a ju¬ 
risdiction, were less odious prerogatives. In some other 
respects, he was surrounded with much outward pomp. 
Three times in the year his great tenants were com¬ 
pelled to visit his court—to stand at a humble distance 
while he was seated on his throne, invested with the 
symbols of majesty. His will could suspend the most 
deadly feud: though vengeance was in the hands of 
kindred and friends, his peace or protection secured any 
offender, any obnoxious individual, against the pursuit 
of his enemies. Sometimes, as during the octavas of 
the three great festivals, Christmas, Easter, and Whit¬ 
suntide, he extended his peace to the whole kingdom. 
At no time could a feud be prosecuted within about 
four miles of his actual residence : the same protection 
secured travellers 6n the four high-roads, and merchants 
on the navigable rivers. His oath was never required 
in evidence; his bare word sufficed. Still we must not 
forget that his power was limited. He could not make 
a new law ; he could not issue a degree of general obli¬ 
gation without the consent of the witan ; he could not 
despoil the meanest subject of property, or deprive the 
meanest of liberty; he could not bind or whip the 
meanest. The unbounded influence which he exercised 
over the officers of administration, while over the rest of 
the community he had none, might appear incredible, 
did we not, in our own days, see a case exactly parallel 
in the Grand Seignior. Like him, that sovereign could 
order the execution of an army of functionaries; while 
the Mahometan law surrounds with a sacred ram- 
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part the life, liberty, and substance of the meanest 
believer.* 

Next to the king in dignity was the ealdorman, or 
earl\, who was at once the general and judge in his 
shire. Sometimes, indeed, his jurisdiction extended 
over several counties : thus we find one only for 
Wessex, and one only for Northumbria; but these 
were exceptions from the general rule, and were seldom 
made: in such turbulent times, — and the whole period 
of the polyarchy may be denominated one almost 
uninterrupted scene of turbulence,—it was doubtless 
found unsafe to intrust such ample powers to any 
one dignitary. He had an associate in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice—the bishop, who presided with him 
in his court: without such a check, he must speedily 
have become an irresponsible tyrant. He appears, too, 
even in his military capacity, to have held a divided 
power. We read of heretocks, or leaders of the army, 
by whom he was accompanied: but, after all, these 
might merely be lieutenant-generals, and his deputies 
when he was absent from the field. The hold and child 
are dignities which we cannot exactly define. The 
former appears to have been the war-den of later times ; 
the latter to have been the heir apparent of the earl. 
Through the gloom of ten centuries, we can but imper¬ 
fectly discover the relative proportions of figures which 
men played so prominent a part on the stage of life. 
Subordinate to the ealdormen were the gerefas, the 
sheriffs, or reeves, of whom there were several in every 
shire or county. There was one in every borough as 
judge ; there was one at every gate, who witnessed pur¬ 
chases [outside the walls; and there was one, higher 
than either, the high sheriff, who was properly the 
reeve of the shire. This last appears to have been 
appointed by the king. Their functions were to execute 

* Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonice, et Gibson, Chronica Saxonicum (in 
a multitude of places). Lingard, History of England. voL i. Appendix I. 
Turner, Anglo-Saxons, vol. ill. book viiL chap. 1. & 3. 

f There does not appear to hare been any real distinction between the 
two. 
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the decrees of tlie king or ealdorman, to arrest pri¬ 
soners, to require bail for their appearance at the 
sessions, to collect the fines or penalties levied by the 
court of the shire, to preserve the public peace, and to 
preside in a subordinate tribunal of their own. — Who 
was the gesith ? Was he inferior to the sheriff? These 
questions cannot be answered. The word signifies a 
companion, or attendant ( comes ), which is uniformly 
translated by Alfred* gesith; but whether this func¬ 
tionary was an attendant on the king only, or on the 
great earls, no less than on the king, is uncertain. We 
know that his were, or the penalty demanded for his 
homicide, — the only safe criterion by which to esti¬ 
mate rank, — was sometimes rated equal to a 811611 ( 1 “s, 
sometimes below it. This fact appears to prove that 
the earls had their gesiths, who ranked below those of 
the king.—Of thanes, from thegnian, to serve, there 
were also gradations in dignity. There were the great 
and the less thanes, the thanes of the king, and those’of 
the earls : even prelates had their thanes. The royal 
thane depended on his sovereign only : he was amen¬ 
able to the tribunal of no other judge ; while the less 
thane was immediately dependent on his superior lord, 
the earl or bishop. It was their duty at all times to 
resist an invader; or, at their superior’s summons, to 
carry the war into the territory of an enemy : during 
certain periods, too, they were compelled to assemble 
armed. This military service was the condition by 
which they held their lands. Five hides, or 600 acres, 
with a church, a kitchen, a bell-house, and a tribunal, 
distinguished the less thane. Every five, indeed, though 
split among several proprietors, was compelled to furnish 
a man-at-arms; his expenses to be equally defrayed by 
all; but this warrior was not a thane. The qualification 
of the higher, or royal thane, appears to have been sixty 
hides. From this fact, and because we read that the 
great had their thanes, we im.y infer that the one 
class were barons, the other knights: by some ancient 
* In his translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History. 
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writers, indeed, who lived after the conquest, the 
great thanes are so styled. That, in addition to the 
above dignities, the Anglo-Saxons of a later age had 
their cnihtas, or knights, is indisputable from the evi¬ 
dence adduced by the industrious Mr. Turner. The 
cniht, however, had* not the dignity of the subsequent 
ages, when chivalry became so high a distinction. lie 
was the military attendant of some king, earl, or prelate; 
he did not properly belong to an order ; his was merely a 
distinction of honour. We have not the slightest intima¬ 
tion tl 1 at he h eld 1 a nd as a kn ii/h t: the title we - , apparently, 
applied to such thanes as were distinguished for valour; and 
to some who, without any territorial qualification, were 
yet the faithful military attendants of their superiors.* 
From a glance at the Anglo-Saxon dignitaries, it is 
evident that their functions were of a twofold nature — 
that they were at once military and civil. The cyning, 
the ealdorman, the gerefa, the tliegn, nay, even the 
bishop and abbot, were bound alike to appear in the 
field, and to sit in the tribunals. This fact proves that 
the elements, at least, of the feudal system existed 
during this period. We read not, indeed, the names, 
but assuredly we find the substance, of lords and vassals, 
of homage, suit, service, purveyance, reliefs, wardage, 
scutage, &c. As the country was won from the Britons, 
it was divided and subdivided: those who had the 
more extensive grants immediately from the king, on 
the condition of service, were careful to secure depend¬ 
ants in their turn by partitions of their territories. 
Whether the king, on the death of a tenant, could dis¬ 
pose of the vacant benefice or fee, or whether it de¬ 
scended by hereditary right to the heir,— subject, of 
course, to the same services and obligations,— has been 
much disputed: nor shall we wonder that it should, 
when we read that, sorpetimes, the king, without oppo¬ 
sition from the heirs, conferred it on another; at other 
times, that this proceeding called forth the murmurs of 

* lieges Anglo-Saxonics, et Chronica Saxonicum (in places too numer¬ 
ous to be cited). Turner and Lingard, ubi supra. 
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those who considered themselves injured by it. The 
fact appears to have been, that, in England, as in other 
countries, there was a long-continued struggle between 
the king and the nobles,—the former to seize, the latter 
to preserve the benefice,—and that, at length, a compro¬ 
mise was effected between them ; the sovereign agreeing 
that the lands should pass to the next heirs, subject to 
certain obligations : — 1. If the condition on which 
they were granted, military service, were not punctually 
observed, either they reverted to the king, or a heavy 
fine atoned for the neglect. Strict justice, the very 
nature of the compact, doubtless demanded a forfeiture ; 
and, in serious cases, forfeiture was manifestly the only 
penalty that would satisfy the interests of the state; but, 
in minor ones, to the one party a fine was as agreeable, 
by the other it was more cheerfully paid. — 2. When 
an estate changed hands, whether by the natural laws of 
inheritance, or by testamentary bequest, it was always 
burdened with the relief, or, as it is termed by the 
Saxons, the heriot. The amount varied with the rank 
of the individual. The heriot of an earl was four 
horses equipped, as many without saddles and bridles, 
four helmets, four coats of mail, four swords, eight 
lances, eight shields, and 100 mancuses in gold. That 
of a king’s thane was one half; that of an inferior 
thane, one horse, one suit of armour, his hounds and 
hawks.—3. There is reason to infer that the rights of 
wardship were exercised by the crown. In this case, 
the benefice must have been heritable by females; for 
whom, that the conditions of the feudal compact might be 
fulfilled, the king was privileged to provide husbands. 
~4. A less doubtful condition was that of purvey¬ 
ance —the obligation of furnishing the royal house, 
hold during its perambulation with forage, provisions, 
and lodging. And the land was subject to other im¬ 
positions, their tenants to other prestations, the nature 
of which it would be vain to investigate.* 

* The same authorities, with the addition of Ducangc, Glossarium ad 

criptores Mediae et Infimse Latinitatis, sub vocibus. 
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Of the preceding dignitaries, and of the bishops, with 
some abbots, was composed the witena-gemot, the as¬ 
sembly of the wise, the grand council, or parliament of 
the nation. But were they attended by no other persons 
than the military tenants — the earls, thanes, prelates, 
&c., who held lands by the tenure of service — and by 
the numerous inferior officers of administration ? This 
question, which has given rise to such acrimonious dis¬ 
putation, has been decided by every one, according to 
his bias, in favour of aristocracy, or of democracy. One 
of the more recent disputants, Mr. Turner, whose in¬ 
dustry is much superior to his penetration or judgment, 
who is more fanciful than acute, contends that some of 
its members were the representatives of the free popu¬ 
lation, or ceorls, whether inhabiting the country or the 
towns,— the knights and burgesses of a later age.* His 
chief reasons — for he has no authority — are founded 
on the assemblies of the ancient Germans, and on the 
impossibility of assigning the precise period when re¬ 
presentatives were first admitted into the national par¬ 
liaments. In regard to the former part of the hypothesis, 
it is sufficient to observe that, even in the cradle of the 
Gothic|nations, the chiefs only deliberated; that the 
people were present merely as spectators. Among the 
Franks, indeed, as we have seen in the preceding vo¬ 
lume, every military tenant was expected to appear 
annually in the placita regni; but even they had no 
deliberative voice: we know that they regarded the ob¬ 
ligation as most burdensome, and that they were always 
eager to evade it. The second hypothesis is still more 
absurd. If there really existed, under the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs, any such privilege as popular representation, 
would not some one of the many writers whom time 
has spared have given us an incidental intimation at 
least of it ? If we cannot fix the precise origin of a 
custom, are we, therefore, to suppose that it is coeval 
with the national existence ? 

• We take Mr. Turner merely because he ii the last of a numerous host 
Of champions on the same side. 
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“ If,” says Mr. Turner, “ the freeholders of the Anglo- 
Saxon counties were not represented in their witena-geniot, 
at what other time did this most important privilege originate ? 
That it should have begun after the Norman conquest is 
incredible. If the legislative council of the nation had been, 
from immemorial custom, confined to the king and nobles, their 
sturdy maintenance of all their exclusive rights and advantages 
is evidence that they would not willingly have curtailed their 
power by so great an innovation. The pride of nobility would 
not have admitted unnoble freeholders to have shared in the 
most important of its privileges; and, least of all would the 
fierce and powerful Norman lords have placed the Anglo-Saxon 
freemen, whom they had conquered, and with whom they were 
long in jealous enmity and proud hatred, in the possession of 
such a right. But the total absence of any document or date 
of the origin of the election of representatives by the freeholders 
of counties is the strongest proof we can have that the custom 
has been immemorial, and long preceded the Norman con¬ 
quest.” 

It would be difficult to select any passage in any 
author containing so strange a misconception of the sub¬ 
ject. Assuredly, if the option had depended on them, 
the, nobles would never have consented to see the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people invested with the honour of a 
seat in the legislature ; but it is no less certain,— and 
the fact is known to every schoolboy,—that the deputies 
were summoned by the crown with this express view, 
among others, of counterbalancing the power of the 
nobles; and, consequently, in opposition no less to their 
wishes than to their interests. The king was unable to 
resist or to control that powerful order: he invoked the 
aid of the people through their representatives ; with 
that aid, after a hard struggle, he conquered. 

“ It lias been pretended,” says a far higher authority *, 
“ that, not only the military tenants had a right to be present, 
but that the ceorls also attended by their representatives, the 
borsholders of the tithings. The latter part of the assertion 
has been made without the shadow of evidence; and the former 
is built on very fallacious grounds. It is, indeed, probable 
that, in the infancy of the Anglo-S . , u n states, most of the mi- 


* Dr. Lingard. 
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litary retainers may have attended the public councils ; yet even 
then the deliberations were confined to the chieftains; and no¬ 
thing remained for the vassals but to applaud the determination 

of their lords.”-“ The principal members seem to have been 

the spiritual and temporal thanes who held immediately of the 
crown, and who could command the services of military vas¬ 
sals. It was necessary that the king should obtain the assent 
of those to all legislative enactments; because, without their 
acquiescence and support, it was impossible to carry them into 
execution. To many charters we have the signatures of the 
witan. They seldom exceed thirty in number; they never 
amount to sixty. They include the names of the king and his 
sons, of a few bishops anil abbots, of nearly at equal number 
of ealdormen and thanes, and occasionally of the queen and of 
one or two abbesses. Others, the fkleles, or vassals, who had 
accompanied their lords, are mentioned as looking on and ap¬ 
plauding ; but there exists no proof whatever that they enjoyed 
any share in the deliberations.” 

Another writer (Ilallam), whose judgment is also 
entitled to more weight than Mr. Turner’s, and who 
will not be suspected of any bias against popular rights, 
expresses a doubt, and, in our opinion, a well-founded 
doubt, whether even “ the lesser thanes, or inferior 
proprietors of lands, were entitled to a place in the na¬ 
tional council. Very few, I believe,” continues this 
writer, “ at present imagine that there was any repre¬ 
sentative system in that age, much less that the ceorls, 
or inferior freemen, had the smallest share in the de¬ 
liberations of the national assembly. Every argument 
which a spirit of controversy once pressed into this 
service has long since been victoriously refuted.” In 
our opinion, one anecdote sets this subject at rest. 
The brother of an abbot of Ely paid his addresses 
to a noble lady, who rejected them on the ground 
that he could not sit among the witan, because he did 
not possess forty hides of land. The abbot, how¬ 
ever, secretly supplied the deficiency from the lands 
belonging to the monastery. From this relation it is 
evident, that a very high qualification, 40 hides, or 
4800 acres of freehold property, was necessary to con¬ 
stitute a leading or deliberative member of that assembly. 
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We say leading, for we can scarcely suppose that the 
qualification for a mere seat in it could be fixed so 
high.—Leaving the degree of qualification in the mem¬ 
bers of the witan,— a consideration which has, perhaps, 
occupied too much of our notice, — the assembly was 
convoked and presided by the king, at the three great 
festivals, Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and at other 
times when the interests of the nation demanded. Its 
powers are not well defined. That it elected the sove¬ 
reign ; that it dictated the terms of the compact between 
him and the nation; that its consent was necessary to 
the promulgation of new laws, and to treaties with 
foreign powers; that it was a supreme court of judi¬ 
cature, receiving appeals from all other tribunals ; that 
it issued general regulations for the public defence, and 
the course of internal administration ; that it took, even 
in the first instance, cognizance of crimes committed by 
the great, have been abundantly proved. With the 
consent of his ealdormen, prelates, thanes, &c., the 
king generally issues his decrees. But in estimating the 
powers of the witan, we must not lose sight of the fact, 
that the king sometimes assumes a tone of superiority 
scarcely consistent with its independence. My bishops, 
my ealdormen, my thanes, being admitted to my council, 
I, the sovereign, decree, &c.—is a formula of high regal 
pretensions. The truth seems to be, that the powers of 
this assembly depended on the character of the monarch, 
and on the circumstances of the times. If that character 
were feeble, the members were not slow in arrogating 
to themselves a preponderance in the constitution ; if it 
were firm and vigorous, they were satisfied with exer¬ 
cising the privilege of councillors.* 

Immediately below the official dignitaries we have 
mentioned as constituting the witena-gemot, were the 

* Historia Etyensis, lib. ii. cap. 40. p. 513. Leges Anglo-Saxonicse (in 
a multitude of places}. Bede, Historia Ecotc 'isticaAnglorum, et Chronicon 
Saxonicum, passim. Turner, History .i the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. 
p. 177—220. Lingarii, History of England, vol. i. Appendix. Hallam, 
Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 388. 
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ceorls, or free husbandmen, of whom most held lands 
either by freehold or by some other tenure. No ceorl, 
however, could possess five hides of even copyhold or 
boclands; for the moment he obtained that quantity, 
he became entitled to the rank of thane. As a freeman, 

* if he were in the service of any master he could at any 
time leave that service ; if he held lands from any one, 
he could at any time surrender them, though they could 
not be taken from him so long as he fulfilled the con¬ 
ditions on which he had received them : nor, as a free¬ 
man, could he be put in bonds, or whipped. There 
were, however, many crimes which degraded the free 
to the rank of slaves ; such instances were of daily oc¬ 
currence. Unhappily, slaves constituted by far the most 
numerous portion of the population; assuredly in the 
proportion of three to one. For this numerical pre¬ 
ponderance it is not difficult to account. That the first 
adventurers were freemen, is undoubted ; but, as they 
won the country from the Britons, they would want 
slaves to cultivate it ; hence they would be careful not 
only to reduce the conquered inhabitants to the same 
class, but to supply the deficiency of agricultural hands 
by the importation of serfs from Germany. The children 
inevitably inherited the lot of the parents. The num¬ 
ber was still further augmented by free-born Saxons, 
whom debts or crimes degraded ; and by some who, to 
escape the horrors of want, voluntarily assumed the state 
of slavery. In the presence of proper witnesses, the 
unhappy man laid down the sword and the lance, the 
emblems of freedom, and took up the bill and the goad, 
the badges of thraldom; then kneeling, and placing his 
hands between those of his master, he completed the 
irrevocable act of self-degradation. All slaves, however, 
were not equally unfortunate : that there were distinc¬ 
tions among them, is evident from the names that have 
descended to us ; and that some were comparatively 
comfortable, while others were subject to the hardest 
fate, no less appears from the situations they filled in 
the household of their masters. Thus we read of fe_ 

VOL. III. E 
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male slaves of the first, second, and third rank; that the 
duties of the first, were easier than those of the second, 
of the second than those of the third. But some dis¬ 
tinctions puzzle the ingenuity of modern antiquarians. 
What was the difference between the esnc and the 
theow ? between the bordar and the cockset ? between 
the horde, and the parding ? Some were* in the mansion 
of their lord ; some tilled his ground, and inhabited the 
huts in its vicinity; others exercised, for his benefit, the 
trades which they had been taught. All were transfer¬ 
able with the land; were bought, sold, or given like 
cattle. Thus, on the manor of Spalding, which Harold 
of Buckenhale gives to the abbey of Croyland, we read 
of Colgrin the bailiff, Harding the smith, Lefstan the 
carpenter, Elstan the fisherman, Osmund the miller, 
and nine others, probably husbandmen, all of whom, 
with their wives and children, their goods and chattels, 
accompanied the manor. Thus also Wynfleda, in her 
will, bequeathes to Eadwold, “ Ceolstan the son of Elstan, 
and .the son of Effa and Maertin;” and to Eadgyfu she 
leaves “ Aelsige the cook ; Teft, the daughter of Were- 
burga ; Herestan and his wife ; Ecelm, his wife and 
child ; Cynestan; Wynsige, the son of Bryhtric; Ed¬ 
win, the son of Bunel, and the daughter of Aelfera.” 
The documents which remain to us of these distant 
times frequently afford us information respecting the 
value of slaves. Thus Ediwie, the widow of Saewgels, 
bought Gladu for ten shillings ; that sum covering the 
toll or duty which was always paid to the sheriff or 
beadle when a Islave changed masters. It is some sa¬ 
tisfaction to find, that the toll of a man was much above 
that of a beast; consequently, that his estimated value 
was greater. Thus, hi the burgh of Lewis, the gerefa 
received a farthing for an ox, and fourpence for a slave. 
Ten shillings appears to have been. a common price for 
a slave, whether male or female: thus Alfgivu and 
Qunnilda were each sold for that sum ; but Tydefleda 
fetched five shillings only and a few pence, probably 
because she was beyond the time of breeding: tw6 others. 
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one a male, the other a female, obtained three mancus®, 
or about seven shillings and sixpence. Manumission 
was very frequent. 1, We read of cases where slaves 
purchased their own freedom, a proof that some of them 
at least could possess property. Thus Elfsig the Red 
.purchased his freedom for one pound : thus also, for 
two pounds, Brightmaer purchased not only his own, 
but that of his wife, his children, and grandchildren. 
2. Manumission by will was common. Thus Wynfleda, 
in her last bequest: — 

“ Let Wulfero be freed, and follow whomsoever be likes 
best: and let Wulflaede be freed, on condition that she follow 
Kthelfloda and Eadgiva*: let also Gerburg be freed, and 
Misein, and the daughter of Hurhulf and Cinnae : let Elfsige 
and his wife, and his eldest daughter, and Ceolstane’s wife, be 
freed,” &e. 

From this passage, and others that might be adduced 
in abundance, it is evident that this redemption was 
often partial; that though the liberti were no longer in 
the class of slaves, no longer subject to the brand or the 
whip, or the capricious tyranny of an owner, they were 
yet bound by some species of obligation to him or his 
family ; certain services were still to be performed ; or 
certain payments to be made by them. In most cases, 
however, the manumission was complete. 3. It some¬ 
times took place during the life of the owner. Thus, 
in the time of king Edgar, a landholder directs that 
thirteen out of his thirty slaves should be freed by lot; 
and that the emancipation was complete is certain from 
the fact that they were ordered to be placed in the 
highway to go whithersoever they pleased. Thus also 
when the celebrated St. Wilfrid received as a present 
the Isle of Selsey, containing 250 slaves, he instructed, 
baptised, and freed them all. 4. Sometimes the cha¬ 
ritable and the pious redeemed slaves from captivity. 
Thus Leofwin redeemed from John the bishop at Bath 
the female theow Sydelfleda for five shillings. Thus 
Edgyfu the Good redeemed Hig and Duqna, with their 

* Such partial enfranchisement was very common in all the Germanic 
tribes. 
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offspring, for thirteen mancuscc. After all, however, 
even at the time of the Conquest, when the free popula¬ 
tion had for centuries been so‘much increased, even 
then it may be doubted whether the number of slaves 
was not treble that of the free. The denominations, 
indeed, in Doomsday Book are not always very intelli¬ 
gible ; the precise meaning of the terms bordarii, vil¬ 
lain, cotarii, soccomenni, See. must puzzle us; but that 
they were not wholly free is evident from their being 
distinguished from the liberi homines. Neither were 
they slaves in the abject meaning of the word; for they 
are as much distinguished from the servi as from the 
liberi. No doubt, however, can be entertained that 
they were in various cases of dependence on some su¬ 
perior, whose service they could not leave, nor their 
children after them. Of this mixed character, exempt 
from the immediate control of a superior, yet owing him 
service, homage, or periodical returns of some kind, were 
the burghers, or inhabitants of the towns, who, by char¬ 
ters held from the crown or the lord of the manor, 
could hold markets, and trade in community even to 
foreign ports. These were divided into villeins, bor¬ 
darii, socmanni, &c. just like the rest; though they 
were doubtless superior to the rest in the privileges, 
which, as guilds or corporations, they had obtained from 
the favour or the avarice of their lords.* 

The judicial system of the Anglo-Saxons, as far as it 
can be ascertained at such a distance of time, is well 
worthy our notice. 1. If we except the supreme witan, 
which judicially was chiefly a court of appeal for more 
important affairs, the most distinguished tribunal was 
the county court, or shire-gemot, which appears to have 
been held twice every year, — in spring and autumn. 
This court consisted of the thanes of the county; who 
acted as a sort of jury to the two presiding judges, of 

* Leges Anglo-Saxonicro (in a mulfitu>’ oi places}. Chronicon Saxon i- 
cum (in multis locis). Bede, Historia Ecclesiastics, lib' iv. cap. 13. In- 
gulfus, Historia, p. Sri. See also the Appendix of Lye, Dictionarum 
Saxonico-Lat, ana the Dissertation of Hickes. (Turner, Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. iii. Lingard’s England, vol. i. Appendix 1. 
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whom one was the bishop, the other the ealdorman, or in 
his absence the high-sheriff. If any thane could not at¬ 
tend, he was obliged to send in his place either his 
steward, or his chaplain, bailiff, and four of his chief 
tenants.^ Their jurisdiction of course extended to all 
the affairs transacted in the shire, whether as appeals 
from the inferior courts, or in the first instance. Their 
first deliberations regarded the affairs of the church; 
the second, those which regarded the revenues and 
rights of the crown: they then descended to the suits 
of individuals. And, from the fact that the new laws 
passed by the king and the witan were laid before the 
shire-mote, we should be almost justified in the inference 
that a second sanction was necessary before they could 
have the effect of law in that particular county. These 
courts were not, as Ingulf relates, who is followed by 
most modern writers, established by Alfred ; they existed 
long before the reign of that monarch. 2. And it is 
equally untrue that the same king, for the better ad¬ 
ministration of justice, divided each shire into hun¬ 
dreds; these are, in fact, the pagi of Tacitus, and are 
repeatedly alluded to in the laws of the Germanic 
tribes.* It is not easy to account for the origin of 
the term ; the most specious hypothesis is that which 
made each of these subdivisions originally consist of one 
hundred freemen capable of carrying arms. The dis¬ 
proportion at a much later period between the number 
of hundreds in different counties, — Sussex, for in¬ 
stance, being sixty-five, while Lancashire had but six, 
and in the number of families inhabiting each hundred, 
— is no argument against the supposition ; the south of 
England, we well know, was much more populous than 
the north ; and it is certain that the allotments of do¬ 
main would not long remain in the hands of the original 
number of proprietors. By sale or testament, by for¬ 
feiture, or default of issue, in some districts, the num¬ 
ber of families would soon exceed a hundred, while in 
others it would fall short.of that number. On the whole, 
* SeeVol.II. p. 41. 
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however, there can be no doubt that the tendency would 
be to multiply the number and to diminish the extent of 
these inheritances.* In each of these districts a court 
called a hundred-mote was held; but we know not how 
often, nor what was the qualification for the assessors. 
It differed in one respect from the centuary courts of the 
Continent, which were presided by their own peculiar 
officer, while in England the president was one of the 
king’s sheriffs. An appeal from its decisions lay to the 
shire-mote. 3. Was there also an inferior court still, 
that of the tithing ? By most writers the answer has 
been in the affirmative; they contend that as each shire 
was divided into hundreds, so each hundred was sub¬ 
divided into tithings, each consisting of ten families, 
and each containing its court presided by the tithing- 
man. That there was an officer of this name is un¬ 
questionable ; but there is only slight evidence to prove 
that he had a court: he appears rather to have been a 
petty constable, charged probably by the hundred with 
the .execution of such matters as related to his own dis¬ 
trict. What appears certain is that every freeman was 
enrolled in some tithing, just as every tithing made part 
of a hundred, and every hundred of a shire. But this 
is not all; to secure, in so violent an age, the blessing 
of internal quiet, every man was directly interested in 
the good conduct of his neighbours. The ten or more 
families comprised in a tithing, were joined in a sort of 
pledge for one another’s good behaviour; they were 
perpetual bail for one another. If they were not ac¬ 
tually obliged to make good the misconduct of any one 
among their number, — an hypothesis which has some 
respectable defenders, — it is at least certain that they 
were compelled to produce him before the court of the 
hundred. For this purpose nine days were allowed them : 
if the culprit fled, the pecuniary penalty for his offence 


* Hundred.™ continet centum villas, say.-. nrompton. This confirms the 
hypothesis : wherever an original proprietor fixed his abode, he would 
soon be surrounded by his kindred and slaves, and a village would soon arise 
on the spot. 
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was levied on liis property; and if that property were 
insufficient to cover the amount, the deficiency was 
raised by the tithing. The arrest of such offenders, 
or at least their compulsory attendance "before the court, 
and the levy of the mulcts pronounced by it, appear to 
have been the chief duties of this officer. 4. But, if 
this functionary was not a magistrate, there yet appears 
to have subsisted a court inferior to that of the hun¬ 
dred. The jurisdiction known by the name of sac 
and soc, was of a more feudal character than any of 
the preceding; it appears to have been a privilege 
vested in the chief proprietor of a district, — the lord 
of a manor, as he is styled under the Norman system, 

— of holding a court, called the hall-mote, to enforce 
his own rights, or to redress the grievances of his vas¬ 
sals. The competency of these local tribunals, which 
were probably a foreign addition to the Germanic, and 
consequently to the Anglo-Saxon economy, was not 
uniform. Some of them had cognisance of all crimes 
within the district, others of certain crimes only ; some 
controlled any individual within it, others their own 
retainers only. It is evident, however, that such an 
institution, — one so feudal, and so little assimilated to 
the general character of Saxon judicial administration, 

— was essentially Norman; it might be bom, it could 
not be perfected, nor even developed, during the period 
under consideration. 5. But what was the folk- gemot ? 
That such a tribunal was sometimes formed by the 
ealdorman, or sheriff', on the spot, is clear from the 
history of Ely and other chronicles. Did it always 
consist of freeholders in that hundred only ? Or was 
the ealdorman at liberty to summon assessors from any 
of the neighbouring hundreds ? The latter appears to 
have been the case ; consequently the folk-gemot, the 
assembling of which was occasional, was distinct from 
the hundred-mote and the shire-mote. (i. Besides the 
above tribunals there were others more difficult to be 
explained; these were the royal tribunals, presided by 
the king’s sheriff, or some other judge. How often 

e 4 
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they were convoked, or how far their jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended, cannot be decided ; we sometimes read of them 
in full activity, revoking some causes from the regular 
tribunals, and undertaking others even in the first in¬ 
stance. The presiding officer of these occasional courts, 
which were generally ambulatory, appears to have been 
the king’s deputy. 7- At the head of all the tribunals, 
that to which appeals from all, save from the witena- 
gemot, were carried, was the one in which the king 
himself presided. This court was but casually held; 
for the sovereign was little disposed to interfere be¬ 
tween his people and their judges unless tempted by a 
present, or influenced by some personal consideration. 
From these observations it is manifest that the usual 
tribunals of the Anglo-Saxons were those of the hun¬ 
dred and the shire ; the hall-motes appear to have pre¬ 
vailed in some districts only where feudal jurisdiction 
had been usurped or conceded by royal favour; the 
ambulatory courts of the royal judges do not seem to 
have been regularly or, indeed, often formed; while 
the court in which the king himself presided, and that 
of the witan, w r ere supreme tribunals of appeal, ap¬ 
proachable by none but the rich and the powerful. 
From the few records of suits now extant we can only 
form a partial idea of the proceeding : as far, however, 
as we can judge, they appear to have been characterised 
generally, indeed, by natural equity, but often by pre¬ 
cipitation, sometimes by great rashness. It is, indeed, 
impossible not to perceive that poverty, or low station, 
when assailed by power, was not sufficiently covered 
with the shield of the law.* 

The forms of proceeding, whether in civil or criminal 
cases, we shall give in the words of one who has taken 
a more connected and comprehensive view of the subject 
than any other historian : — 

* Authorities: the Anglo-Saxon laws, the collection of Wilkins; 
the Saxon Chronicle; the chronicles of .;K , and itamsey; the historiesof 
Lingard and Turner; with other works. Where the authorities are so 
numerous, and where the pages referred to are absolutely endless, it is 
impossible to specify the passages, unless half a page be ^taken up with 
figures. 
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“ In all these tribunals the judges were the free tenants, 
owing suit to the court, and afterwards called its peers. But 
the real authority seems to hare resided in the president, and 
the principal of his assessors, whose opinion was generally 
echoed and applauded by the rest of the members. Their pro¬ 
ceedings were simplified and facilitated by a custom which has 
already been mentioned. In all cases in which property, whe¬ 
ther real or personal, was concerned; if a man claimed by gift 
or purchase ; if stolen goods were found in his possession, or 
he had forcibly entered on the lands of others, he was bound 
to produce the testimony of the court and witnesses before 
whom the transaetion on which he grounded his own right 
must, if it had been lawful, have taken place. ? On this tes¬ 
timony in civil actions the judges frequently decided ; but if 
either party advanced assertions of such a nature that they could 
not be proved by evidence, he was put on bis oath, and was 
ordered to bring forward certain freeholders, his neighbours, 
acquainted with his character and concerns, who should swear 
that in their consciences they believed his assertion to be true. 
The number of these was, in many cases, fixed by the law ; in 
others, left to the discretion of the court. Sometimes four or 
five sufficed ; sometimes forty or fifty were required : occasion¬ 
ally men came forward spontaneously, and ottered themselves 
by hundreds to swear in behalf of a favoured or much injured 
individual.f But, it should be observed, that the value of each 
oath was estimated by the rank and opulence of the individual. 
The oath of a king’s thane was equal to the oaths of six ce'orls, 
the oath of an ealdorman to those of six thanes, j The king 

and the archbishop, as their word was deemed sacred, were ex¬ 
empted from the obligation of swearing ; and the same in¬ 
dulgence was sometimes extended to the higher orders of the 
nobility. If the matter still remained doubtful, a jury was 
selected of twelve, or of six-and-thirty free tenants, who left 
the court, deliberated among themselves, and returned a verdict 

* The sheriff of the gate, or theporte-reeve, was the legal authority before 
whom transactions outride, the gate passed ; the borough-reeve witnessed 
those which happened within, the gates. In the tithings and hundreds they 
were witnessed by the proper officer. In thedearth of written instruments 
such a testimonial authority was necessary. Often, however, a certain 
number of freeholders or householders were competent to witness a bar¬ 
gain. I,ct no man, says a law of Canute, buy any thing above the value of 
fourpcnce without four witnesses. 

f “Thus 1()0(} persons offiired to swear in behalf of the thane Wolf- 
noth .—Historiu Elgcnsis, p. 479. It was called by the Saxons the cada ; 
by later writers wager of law. How far it is allowed in modern times may 
be seen in Blaekstone, 1. ii. c. 22. sect, vi.” 

| Doubtless on the principle that the higher the individual in rank or 
opulence, the farther was he removed from the ordinary temptations to 
perjury. It is characteristic enough of these rude times that virtue and 
station, vice and degradation, were considered almost inseparable. 
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which decided the question. I will mention an instance in 
which recourse was had to each mode of proceeding, and judg¬ 
ment was given on grounds which to us must appear irregular 
and unsatisfactory. In a court held at WendlebUry, in which 
the ealdorman Ailwin and the sheriff Edric presided, an 
action was brought against the monks of Ramsey, by Alfnoth, 
for the purpose of recovering the possession of two hides at 
Stapleford. After much litigation, the decision was left to a 
jury of thirty-six thanes, who were chosen equally by the plain¬ 
tiff’ and the defendants. While they were out of court delibe¬ 
rating on their verdict, Alfnoth publicly challenged the monks 
to prove their claim by oath. The challenge was accepted; 
but when they were prepared to swear, the ealdorman arose, 
observed that he was the patron of the abbey, and offered him¬ 
self to take the oath in its favour. This decided the cause. 
The court, through respect for its president, was satisfied with 
his word, adjudged the two hides to the monks, and condemned 
Alfnoth in the forfeiture of his lands and chattels. By the in¬ 
terest of his friends the latter part of the judgment was revoked, 
on condition that he would never more disturb the abbey in the 
possession of Stapleford. In criminal prosecutions the pro¬ 
ceedings, though grounded on the same principles, were in 
many respects different. It was ordered by law, that as soon 
as the hundred-mote was assembled, (the same probably held 
witfi respect to other similar tribunals,) the reeve, with the 
twelve eldest thanes, should go out to enquire into all offences 
committed within the jurisdiction of the court, and should be 
sworn “ not to foresay (present) any one who was innocent, 
nor to conceal any one who was guilty.” * On their present¬ 
ment the accused was frequently condemned: if he pleaded 
not guilty, and the plea were admitted, there remained two 
ways by which he might prove his innocence — the purgation 
of cada, or swearing; and the ordeal or judgment of God. ■—• 
In cases in which the law had not determined, he was at liberty 
to choose either ; but, to check the presumption of the guilty, 
it was ordered that if the trial failed, the criminal should be 
subjected to a more rigorous punishment. In the purgation 
by oath he began by calling God to witness that he was inno¬ 
cent, both in word and work, of the crime laid to his charge. 
He then produced his compurgators, who swore that “they 
believed his oath to be upright and clean.” It was required 
that these compurgators or jurors should be his neighbours, or 
resident within the jurisdiction of tin court,— freeholders, who 
had never been arraigned for theft, nor ever convicted of per¬ 
jury, and who were now acknowledged to be true men by all 

* Leg. Sax. 117. Evidently the origin of grand juries. 
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present. According to the custom of the district, and the 
magnitude of the offence, their number varied from four to 
seventy-two. They were sometimes appointed by the judges, 
sometimes drawn by lot, often brought into the court by the 
party himself, an indulgence which enabled him to rest his fate 
on the decision of his friends and dependents, whom he might 
have already prejudiced in his favour. In Wessex he was per¬ 
mitted to choose thirty jurors, of whom fifteen were rejected by 
the judges: in East Anglia and Northumbria he produced 
forty-eight, out of whom twenty-four were appointed by ballot.* 
If they corroborated his oath by their own, in the form estab¬ 
lished by law, his innocence was acknowledged. If, on the 
contrary, recourse was had to the ordeal, pledge' were given 
for the trial, and the time was fixed by the court. As the de¬ 
cision was now left to the Almighty, three days were spent by 
the accused in fasting and prayer. On the third, he was ad¬ 
jured by the priest not to go to the ordeal, if he were con¬ 
scious of guilt: he was then communicated with these words, 

* May this body and blood of Christ be to thee a proof of 
innocence this day !’ when he again swore that he was guiltless 
of the crime of which he had been accused. The ordeals 
which were most in use, were those by hot water and fire. In 
the former, a fire was kindled under a caldron, in a remote 
part of the church. At a certain depth below the surface, 
which was augmented in proportion to the enormity of the 
crime, was placed a stone or piece of iron, of a certain weight. 
Strangers were excluded : the accuser and the accused, each 
attended by twelve friends, proceeded to the spot; and the 
two parties were ranged in two lines opposite each other. 
After the litanies had been recited, a person was deputed from 
each line to examine the caldron; and if they agreed that the 
water boiled, and the stone was placed at the proper depth, the 
accused advanced, plunged in his arm, and took out the weight. 
The priest immediately wrapped a clean linen doth round the 
part which was scalded, fixed on it the seal of the church, and 
opened it again on the third day. If the arm were perfectly 
healed, the accused was pronounced innocent: if not, he suf¬ 
fered the punishment of the offence. In the ordeal by fire, 
the same precautions were employed in respect to the number 
and position of the attendants. Near the fire a space was 
measured equal to nine of the prisoner’s feet, and divided by 
lines into three equal parts. By the first stood a small stone 
pillar. At the beginning of the mass, a bar of iron weighing 
one or three pounds, according to the nature of the offence, 
was laid on the fire: at the last collect it was taken off and 


• Leges Sax. 8. 12. 27.47. 125. 262. 264. 
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placed on the pillar. The prisoner immediately grasped it in 
his hands, made three steps on the lines previously traced on 
the floor, and threw it down. The treatment of the burn, and 
the indications of guilt or innocence, were the same as those in 
the ordeal by hot water.”* 

From the earlier portion of the preceding extract, and 
from other passages which we could easily adduce, it is 
manifest that, to our Saxon ancestors, the trial by jury 
was not unknown. That this noble institution was far 
from perfect, that it was only in its rude state as trans¬ 
planted from the Germanic forests, that ages were re¬ 
quired to give it the improvement it afterwards attained, 
is very true ; but these circumstances do not invalidate 
its existence. Writers who have denied that existence 
prior to the Norman times, have confounded it with the 
form of compurgation by oath. In all the Germanic 
codes, the accused, where guilt was merely presumptive, 
had the privilege of swearing with a certain number ; 
that is, of producing neighbours to swear, that in their 
consciences they believed he was innocent. This is as 
common in the Anglo-Saxon as in any of the rest ; but 
when we read of a certain number of freemen chosen by 
the parties to decide in a dispute — all bound by oatli 
to vote in foro conscientice, — and that their decision, 
not the will of the judge presiding, ended the suit, we 
at once perceive that a great improvement has been 
made in the old form of compurgation,— an improvement 
which impartial observation can have no hesitation to 
pronounce as identical in its main features with the trial 
by jury.t 

In the judicial economy of the Anglo-Saxons, nothing 
is more remarkable than a custom to which we have 
already alluded, that of frank pledge , or of mutual respon- 


* Leges Anglo-Saxonicse, 26, 27. S3. 61. 131., et ubi supra. Lingard, HU. 
tory of England, vol i. p. 361, &c. 

f Ducange, Glossarium ad Scriptores, Tor. Nemboda Juramentmn. 
Spelman, Glossary, too. Jurata. Hickesiu- Oissertatio Epistolaris, p. 3.J., 
&c. Lindcnbrogius, Glossarium in Cod - Legum Antiquarum (sub 
vocibus). Anglo-Saxon Laws, passim. 

On this subject three competent judges. Turner, Lingard,and Hallam, 
speak more doubtingly than the justice of the case requires. They were 
evidently puzzled by the contradictions of learned men, 
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sibility among the members of a tithing. Such a custom, 
in such a state of society, was inevitable. Where the royal 
authority was distant and weak; where the people were 
characteristically addicted to murder and robbery; where 
private revenge was sanctioned by law, no less than by 
immemorial tradition; where most crimes were redeem¬ 
able by a pecuniary composition; where violence was 
too common to excite surprise; where even outlawed 
bands lived by open depredation, now escaping, now 
braving, the forces raised by the sheriff to oppose them, 
what hope of security remained from individual respon¬ 
sibility? The only reasonable remedy was to throw 
£he burden of the reparation on the community in which 
the offender dwelt; to make all responsible for the crime 
of any individual among them. This system of frank¬ 
pledge will be best understood by glancing at its pro¬ 
gress. At first it appears to have involved no more than 
the mere obligation of producing a delinquent at a given 
time; but as this was found insufficient—as the punish¬ 
ment of the offender did not affect his neighbours or 
kindred, who, in fact, were always his neighbours — 
the next step was to force the kindred to stand security 
for the payment of any pecuniary mulct in which he 
was convicted, that payment of necessity to be paid out 
of his own substance : hence they became interested in 
his good conduct, in his continuance among them, and 
in the integrity no less than the improvement of his 
property. When a man had been once convicted, or 
when he was suspected of a disposition to crime, his 
neighbours were bound to give surety for his future good 
behaviour. “ If,” says the seventh law of king Edgar, 
“ any one be frequently defamed, and publicly noted as 
deceitful or perjured; if he refuse to appear before the 
court of the hundred, let certain men from the court go 
in search of him, and let him find a surety (fidejossor) 
if he can ; if he cannot, let him be captured dead or 
alive, let his substance be taken from him, and com¬ 
pensation made to his accuser; of his land, let the lord 
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of the manor take one half, the hundred the other half.’* * 
This severe injunction was doubtless necessary, to enable 
the hundred to deal with its refractory criminals. The 
next stage was still more rigorous. By it every man, 
whether innocent or suspected, was compelled to find a 
surety, that if ever judicially summoned he would ap¬ 
pear : and that the surety was no vain formality , is 
evident from the fact, that if any one committed bodily 
injury and fled, his fidejossor was compelled to pay the 
penalty in his stead.f “ And I will,” says the same 
monarch, “ that every man, whether he live within or 
without a borough, be under bail; and if he cannot 
obtain it, let the town or hundred be responsible for 
him.” X From subsequent laws, however, we infer that 
individual cautions were found to be ineffectual; for 
every man was compelled to reside within some town 
or hundred, or tithing, the aggregate members of which 
were to be his sureties. In some cases the tithing, when 
a criminal was not to be produced, was allowed to purge 
itself from the guilt of participation in the crime, and, 
consequently, was not compelled to pay the penalty 
unless the fugitive left sufficient property behind him 
for that purpose. In general, however, they were re¬ 
sponsible for the deficiency which might remain after 
the culprit’s effects were sold. 

“ The members of a tithing,” says Mr. Hallam, “ were no 
more than perpetual bail for each other. The greatest security 
of the public order (say the laws ascribed to the Confessor) is 
that every man must bind himself to one of those societies 
which the English in general call freeborgs, and the people of 
Yorkshire ten men’s tale. This consisted in the responsibility 
of ten men, each for the other, throughout every village in the 
kingdom; so that if one of the ten committed any fault, the 

* “ Si quis crebra accusatione infamatus, et populo mendax sit, ct con¬ 
vention non visitct, tunc evocentur ex conventu qui proficiscentur, et 
inveniat sibi fidejossoretn, si possit: si tunc nequeat, capiatur quocunque 
modo possit, give vivus sive mortuus,” &r 
f Quilibct homo inveniat ubi tidejoss ...n —ct si quis tunc injuriam 
faciat et aufugiat, portet fidejossiir quod die portare deuuerat, 
t “ Hoc pneterea void ut quilibet sub fidejossoribus sit tarn intra quam 
extra urbes, et ubi hoc non obtinet continuatur in qualibet urbe et qualibct 
centuria.” 
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nine should produce him in justice, when he should make 
reparation by his own property or by personal punishment. 
If he tied from justice, a mode was provided, according to 
which the tithing might clear themselves from participation in 
his crime or escape; in default of such exculpation, and the 
malefactor’s estate proving deficient, they were compelled to 
makegood the penalty. And it is equally manifest, from every 
other passage in which mention is made of this ancient insti¬ 
tution, that the obligation of the tithing was merely that of 
permanent bail, responsible only indirectly for the good beha¬ 
viour of their members.” 

But what says a law of the Confessor? If a murder 
be any where committed, let the town where the cri¬ 
minal abode be searched for him; if he can be discovered, 
let him be brought within a week before the king’s 
tribunal: if he is not within that period, let a month 
and a day be allowed to seek him ; and if he be not dis¬ 
covered in a month and a day, let forty-six marks be 
paid by the town where the deed w r as committed. And 
if the town or village be too poor to raise that sum, let 
the deficiency be supplied by the hundred in which the 
place is situated.” And what means another law, De 
Friborgis, which does not allow any man to live on his 
own responsibility, but subject to some tithing ? If, as 
this judicious writer* contends, there was no obligation 
beyond that of permanent bail, what means another law 
of the seventh century, which renders a host accountable 
for the conduct of any guest whom he may entertain 
beyond two nights ? In reality, the spirit of mutual 
responsibility pervades the whole system of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. Every freeman above the age of twelve 
was of necessity enrolled in some tithing ; and that for 
no other reason than that some particular community 
might be responsible for his conduct. That the country 
freemen, the unshackled rural population, were no more 
at liberty than the burgher, is evident from the law we 
have before cited, rendering it imperative on every one 
to have a fidejossor. No one could be without a lord; 
he might, indeed, quit the one he had, but only on the 
condition of his engaging with another. If he failed to 

* Hallam. 
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procure a surety, his kindred were bound to present 
him in the county court, and to name a lord or patron 
for him : any rustic freeman without one was liable to 
arrest as a robber. We may add, that no man could 
leave the shire in which he dwelt without the permission 
of the ealdorman.* 

If from the classes and the general obligations of 
society we pass to the laws, we shall find something to 
exercise reflection. We shall briefly consider them, not 
systematically, but in the order of time as promulgated 
by successive kings, accompanied or followed by such 
general observations on their characters as may natur¬ 
ally arise. This mode of examination will enable us 
the more clearly to understand the progressive spirit of 
these laws : there will assuredly be found a great dif¬ 
ference in that spirit at two different periods ; in the 
time of Ethelbert, for instance, and that of the Con¬ 
fessor. 

The laws of Ethelbert, king of Kent, are the most 
ancient that have descended to us. In number they are 
eighty-nine ; and in spirit, as may easily be supposed, 
they are rude as the Germanic customs on which they are 
founded : in some parts, however, they bear the evident 
impress of a better character, — of that which St. Au¬ 
gustin was at such pains to stamp on them. In this, as 
in all the Germanic petty codes, the chief offences against 
society, though promiscuously huddled together, may 
be classed under four heads,—homicide, bodily injuries, 
crimes against chastity, theft. 1. In homicide, the first 
peculiarity that strikes us is the twofold compensation, 
—the were, or compensation awarded to those who most 
suffered by the deed, the relations of the deceased, and 
the wite, or the public penalty which atoned to the 
community for the loss of a member; but, in the earliest 
stage of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, the wite was ex¬ 
acted only in certain cases, while the were appears to 

* Ibexes Eadgeri, p. 78. 80. Leges Allredi, p 31., Ac. Leges Ethelstani, 
p. 56. Leges Edwardi, p. 199., &c. Leges Hlotharii Regis Cantii, p. 9. 
Hallam, State of Europe, vol. ii. p. 401—407. Spelman et Eucange, GIos. 
saria (sub votibus). 
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have been uniform,—not varying, as in subsequent times, 
according to the rank of the murderer and the victim. 
Thus, the general penalty for the murder of a freeman 
was 100 shillings; but, if the deed took place by an 
open grave, there was also a wite of 20. If the mur¬ 
derer .fled, his kindred were compelled to pay the were, 
though they escaped the wite. If the victim were the 
guest of a ceorl, the wite was 6 shillings. If a host 
killed the noblest guest, the wite was SO; if one less 
noble, 6‘0 ; if a third-rate guest, 40 shillings. To un¬ 
derstand this distinction, it is necessary to oh-serve, that 
all freeholders were conventionally divided into three 
classes, — the twyhind, the syxhind, and the twelf- 
hind. It is not to be supposed that every man thus 
classed had necessarily two or six or twelve hides of 
land ; but if he had not, either his property approx¬ 
imated to that quantity, or he belonged to a family 
which had it. The twyhind man was ranked among 
the ceorls, or simple freemen ; the twelfhind man was 
a royal thane ; the syxhind man occupied an interme¬ 
diate station between them. The place where the ho¬ 
micide was committed was a material feature in the 
graduation of penalty : if in one of the king’s towns, 
the wite was 50 shillings; if a ceorl's, 12. 2. Bodily 

injuries are still more carefully graduated, both by the 
rank of the parties, and by the extent of the damage. 
In a very few cases, as where one man ran a lance into 
the right thigh of another, the estimate of that damage 
was left to the courts of justice; but generally the 
mulct was determinate. If, after a blow, the bone ap¬ 
peared, 3 shillings ; if the bone were affected, 4 ; if 
broken, 10. The loss of an ear was compensated by 
12, of an eye by 50, of a nose by 20, of a foot by 
50, of the large toe by 10, of the other toes by 5 shil¬ 
lings: but the fingers were judged more valuable; for 
the loss ( of the thumb was 20, of the forefinger 8, of 
the next finger 4, of the ring finger 6, and, singularly 
enough, of the little finger 11 shillings. The same 
graduation held good in regard to the nails of these 
von. hi. y 
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little members; and, when any member was merely 
bruised, the mulct varied according to the estimated 
utility or importance of the part. Thus, if the ear were 
slit, 3, if the nose, 9 shillings ; and the loss of a tooth 
varied from 4 to 1-; regard, however, being had to 
the circumstance whether one only, or several, were lost; 
for though the compensation for a front tooth was 1 
shilling only, if four were lost the mulct was 6 for each.* 
To lay hands on another, to bind him, or pull him by the 
hair, was cognisable by the law ; and where the sufferer 
was a female, especially if she were an honoured matron, 
since the dishonour affected both herself and husband, 
the penalty was twofold. No crimes by slaves, however, 
were visited with a double mulct; while those of which 
slaves were the victims were much more leniently punish¬ 
ed than when the sufferer was free. 3. If any one slept 
with the maid-servant of the king, he paid 50 shillings; 
if she were his grinding servant, 25 ; if one of his 
inferior servants, 12 shillings: if she were the domestic 
of an earl, the mulct was much less; 12 shillings for 
the highest servant, and still less if she were in the 
household of a ceorl, or simple freeman, the chastity of 
whose cupbearer was estimated at 6 shillings; of his 
inferior servants, at 50 or 30 scattas.- f- If one free¬ 
man seduced the wife of another, the mulct was not only 
the same as if he had killed one of his rank, but he 
was compelled to buy another wife for the injured hus¬ 
band, and bring her to him. From this remarkable 
passage, it appears that the crime effectually destroyed 
the vinculum matrimonii; it certainly rendered the 
wife infamous, and placed her, if not beyond the 


• Si cui genitale membrum absclndatur, triplici mulcta ordinaria illud 
compcnsetur; si pertusum sit, vi sol. emendct; si quis incident, vi soL 
compensit. 

+ “ Of the value of the scastta,” says Dr. I.ingard (Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 469.), “ I am compelled to confess iny ignorance.” 
And so are we. Its value appears to ha\. v nried from the time of Kthol« 
bert to that of Athelstan. A sufficient * proximation to the truth may bo 
had) from the fact, that it was either about one twelfth, or one twentieth 
of a shilling. In the former case, the chastity of a ceorl’s maid-servant was 
worth the magnificent sum of two shillings and sixpence ; in the latter, of 
somewhat more than half the sum. 
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pale of the law, at least beyond its privileges. These 
were the penalties when the woman was willing ; if the 
crime were effected by violence, a severer one was pro¬ 
vided. If the sufferer were a widow, the penalty was 
twice her mundbyrd. Now, the mundbyrd was the right 
of protection enjoyed by an individual, not only in his 
own person, but in that of his family or domestics : 
thus, if any one forcibly entered the house or premises 
of another ; if, while in it, he behaved violently, he 
paid a compensation according to the condition of the 
man so disrespectfully treated. For example if he 
drew a weapon, or fought in the house, he paid a cer¬ 
tain sum to the owner for the violation of the mundbyrd ; 
a fact which proves that every man’s house was indeed 
his castle. The mund of a king was 50, of a ceorl 6 
shillings. Much to the honour of the people, more respect 
was had to the defenceless sex ; for the mund of a 
widow was higher than that of her husband : thus, while 
a ceorl’s mxind was only 6, his widow’s was 12 shil¬ 
lings. When the victim of this brutal violence was a 
maiden, a mulct of 50 was paid to her father or legal 
protector, and the ravisher was besides compelled to 
buy her as his wife: if she were betrothed to another, 
the mulct was the same, but there was besides a wite 
of 20 shillings. 4. Theft occupies a prominent place 
in all the barbaric codes. The penalty in this case, 
too, was regulated by the rank of the offender; the 
higher the rank, the greater the mulct: in the same 
degree, the higher the person robbed, the greater the 
compensation. Thus, if one freeman robbed another, he 
was sentenced to make a threefold reparation, and to pay 
the king a wite, with the loss of his goods; if he stole 
from a king, the compensation was ninefold ; if a slav 
were convicted, the compensation was only double. The 
church took care to protect its own property by severe 
penalties. Thus, the stolen property of God and the 
church was to be restored twelvefold, of a bishop eleven¬ 
fold, of a priest ninefold, of a deacon sixfold. Let the 
reader compare the preceding laws with extracts we have 
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given from the Germanic codes, in the second volume of 
this work, and he will at once detect the identity of 
many.* 

The next collection of laws, in point of antiquity, are 
those of Lother and Edric, also successive kings of Kent, 
of whom the former ascended the throne in (>’78, some¬ 
what lc<s than sixty years after the death of Ethelbert. 
They are only sixteen in number, and are evidently in¬ 
tended as supplementary to, no less than corrective of, the 
preceding. They exhibit a much greater distinction as 
to penalties for crimes committed against persons of high 
and those of low degree ; they separate by a broader 
gulf the different classes of society ; and they are more 
severe in their character than those of Ethelbert — a 
proof that the vices of the people were on the increase. 
Under the former laws, the were for a nobleman was the 
same as for any other man, 100 shillings: by the pre¬ 
sent, if a slave killed a noble, the were was .‘>’00 shil¬ 
lings, and the culprit was delivered to justice ; or, if 
he were suffered to escape, the value of a fourth man, or 
100 shillings, was added, and the owner was compelled 
to swear that he was unable to prevent his flight. If 
a slave killed a freeman, the were was 100, but the law 
also required the delivery of the homicide, and the ad¬ 
ditional price of a man. As slaves were the ready in¬ 
struments of their masters’ vengeance, the increased 
severity of the law, was, in reality, aimed at the owner. 
In these laws we first read of sureties, or fidejussores, 
who were to answer for the appearance of any person 
charged with theft or any other crime; for in these 
times all felonies were bailable. If the accused omitted 
to find sureties, he was fined twelve shillings. And in 
them, too, we first read of verbal injuries. “ If,” says 
the eleventh law of these princes, “ anyone call another 
perjured, or address him by any other ignominious title, 
in the house of a third person ! .e shall pay six shillings 
to the individual so treated, one to the owner of the 

* Leges TF.thelliirhti, i. 89. p. 1—7. passim. See also Vol. II. on Ccr- 
manic Juritorndcnce. 
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house (for the mundbyrd), and twelve (the witc) to 
the king.” And if a man appeared armed among others 
who were drinking, he was in like manner compelled to 
pay the same mundbyrd and the same wite : if quarrel¬ 
ling followed, and blood were shed, the full mundbyrd 
was paid, according to the rank of the master, and the 
wite was raised to fifty shillings. Equally novel are 
two other precautions: the one rendered a host who 
entertained a guest three nights, responsible for the con¬ 
duct of that gic st ; the other enjoined the Kentish men, 
who might buy and sell in London, to have t.ue wit¬ 
nesses, — either two or three true men. or the sheriff, — 
present at the transaction. None of these additional 
regulations argue much for the improvement of this 
savage people.* 

The law's of Wihtred (fi<)4— 7~- r >) successor of Edric 
to the throne of Kent, which were passed in the fifth 
year of his reign, amidst a concourse of clergy headed 
by Bretlnvald, archbishop of Canterbury, partake more 
of an ecclesiastical than of a temporal character. In fact, 
they relate almost exclusively to the immunities of the 
clergy, and to the canonical penance now recognised as 
additional to the legal. Iiy them the mundbyrd of the 
church was raised to that of a king : the obstinate adul¬ 
terer was declared excommunicate ; the priest who 
lived with his wife, or neglected to administer the sacra, 
ment of baptism to the infirm, or indulged in drunken¬ 
ness, was suspended during the bishop’s pleasure; the 
mulct tor fornication was raised ; he who worked on a 
Sunday, or sacrificed to idols, or ate meat on a day of 
abstinence, was sentenced to the pillory, with leave, 
however, to redeem the punishment by money. But in 
most cases there was also a canonical penance, for which, 
in those days, there was no dispensation. And these 
laws are the first which mention compurgation by oath, 
though there can be no doubt that the custom had sub¬ 
sisted in England from the first invasion of Ilengist. 
The word, however, of the king or bishop was to be 
• Lc^cs Hlotharii et Eadrici, 1—16. p. 7— 9. 
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received without an oath. In these laws, theft is more 
severely visited : if a man were caught in the act, he 
might be killed with impunity ; if with the stolen pro¬ 
perty in his hands, the king was to decide whether he 
was to be put to death, or sold as a slave over the seas, 
or redeem his life by his were.* 

The laws of St. Ina (6'88—728), king of the West 
Saxons, which are in number seventy-seven, are as re¬ 
markable as any of the preceding : assuredly some of 
them exhibit great and lamentable changes in Anglo- 
Saxon society. If any one took justice into his own 
hands, he was to restore what he had taken, and to pay 
a mulct of thirty shillings. That open robberies had 
greatly increased, is evident from the new distinctions 
applied to them. If seven of them were leagued to¬ 
gether, they were called a company ; if from seven to 
thirty-five, a band; if above thirty-five, an army ; and, 
what is singular enough, there was a graduation of pun¬ 
ishment according as a robber belonged to any of these 
companies. If a thief were caught in the act, he might 
be killed ; but, as private animosity was to be guarded 
against, the slayer was obliged to prove, by oath, or by 
witnesses, that he had really caught the deceased of¬ 
fender in the act. If a man were guilty of theft, yet 
his wife and children were not privy to the fact, through 
regard to them he was permitted to redeem himself; 
but, if they were privy, slavery was their portion. From 
the earnestness with which Ina legislates against crimes 
of this description, they must have incredibly multiplied. 
If a man passed through a wood, and did not the whole 
time either shout or wind a horn, he was to be regarded 
as a thief. If a slave were guilty, he was hanged, nor 
was it any longer in the power of the master to re¬ 
deem him. Where a peasant was discovered selling 
stolen goods, he was to lose his hand or foot. These laws 
also acquaint us with some m.^ ellaneous information 
worth our notice. If a parent did not cause his infant 
to be baptized within thirty days, he was mulcted thirty 
• Legei Wihtradi, p. 10—13. 
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shillings; if the infant died before the celebration of the 
rite, he lost all his substance. From the frequency of 
homicide, and the anxiety of relatives to avenge a death, 
instead of accepting the were, increased severities were 
found necessary ; yet, in this reign, we find the privi¬ 
lege of sanctuary openly recognised : the murderer, by 
fleeing to a church, saved his life; but he was still 
answerable for the legal compensation, and for the pen¬ 
alty; that is, for the were and the wite. The wite varied 
according to the means Of the culprit: if he were worth 
200 shillings, it was 30; if ()00, 80; n 1200, 120. 
In proportion, also, to his means was every man assessed 
towards the expenses of the state. That tribute was often 
paid in rural produce, — no doubt for the more conve¬ 
nient supply of the army and of the royal officers,—ap¬ 
pears from the fact that he who possessed ten hides was 
required to furnish, whether annually, or once for all, is 
uncertain, 10 measures of honey, 300 loaves of bread, 
12 amphors of Welsh ale, 10 geese, 20 pullets or hens, 
10 cheeses, an amphor of butter, 5 salmon, 20 pounds 
of fodder, 100 eels, with a few sheep, &c. That the 
price of live produce was not very high, appears from 
the fifty-fifth law, which rates a sheep with young at 
one shilling. We must not forget to add, that in these 
laws we meet with the first mention of the ordeals by 
hot iron and water. Doubtless they were long before 
in use ; but, if they were observed by custom, they were, 
probably, not legally or canonically reeognised before the 
reign of Ina.* 

The laws of Alfred the Great (872—901), are de¬ 
rived partly from the preceding collections, partly from 
the yet unwritten observances of his people, partly from 
the book of Exodus: they are, however, much more 
severe than those of his predecessors, since in many 
cases they substitute the last penalty for the pecuniary 
mulcts which formed so leading a feature of the Ger¬ 
manic codes. Commencing with the decalogue, the 


* Legea Ime, t—77. p. 14—27. 
F 4 
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royal legislator proceeds at once to denounce the punish¬ 
ment of death against the deliberate homicide; against 
him who should strike or curse father or mother; 
against him who should bind and sell a freeman ; against 
the man guilty of bestiality ; against the witch ; against 
him who sacrificed to idols ; against the man who de¬ 
signed the death either of the king or of his own imme¬ 
diate lord. Sacrilege was doubly punished,— by the legal 
composition, and by the loss of the hand. He who 
fought, or drew his weapon, in the royal palace, might 
be put to death, or allowed to redeem his life, at the 
royal pleasure. If in the presence of an archbishop, 
the mulct was 150 shillings, of a bishop or senator, 100. 
The same prince increased the mundbyrdevenof a peasant. 
If a man carried a spear so carelessly that it hurt any 
one, he was responsible for the mischief, and in an 
inferior degree for that committed by his dog. Bodily 
injuries, from a scratch on the shin to the loss of the 
most useful member, are to be compensated by a carefully 
graduated scale — in all cases that compensation being 
much higher than at any preceding period. Thus, the 
loss of an ear, 30 shillings ; of the nose, 60; of a front 
tooth, 8 ; of a thumb, 30; of the digit-finger, 15; of 
the arm, 80; and in regard to wounds, more or less, 
according to the extent of the damage. These mulcts 
are, in fact, identical in principle, often in amount, with 
those we have so carefully instanced on a former occa¬ 
sion*: we will not, therefore, repeat them. In regard 
to crimes against chastity, the royal legislator is no less 
minute, the mulct being always apportioned to the rank 
of the parties. The chastity of a wife of a twelve hun¬ 
dred shilling man — the twelve hundred, six hundred, 
and two hundred shilling men, may be classed with 
tweif-hind, six-liind, and two-hind men, — was rated at 
120 shillings; of a six hundred, at 100 shillings; of 
a two hundred, at 40 shilling If any one touched 
the breast of a ceorl’s wife (a two hundred shilling man) 


* See Vol. II. Germanic Jurisprudence. 
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the offence was compensated by 5 shillings ; if he threw 
her down, by 10 shillings; if the act were completed, 
by ()0 shillings, or 20 shillings more than if the thing 
happened with her own consent; but if she had been 
previously thus dishonoured, the mulct was reduced one 
half. If the female were a nun, the penalty was double. 
If a male ravished a female slave, he paid in his hide. 
If a man maliciously spread false reports, he lost his 
tongue. By the care with which Alfred displays the 
severe penalties exacted by the Jewish law, — an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, skin lor skin, — he 
would, evidently, fain introduce the talion among his 
subjects; and there is reason to believe that the talion 
was enforced where the offender was too poor to make 
pecuniary compensation ; but, in regard to the rich, he 
was compelled to bend under necessity — to continue 
money payments in lieu of bodily chastisement.* 

The laws of Edward the Elder (fjOl—<)24), the son 
of Alfred, designed as supplementary or corrective of 
the preceding, are few but remarkable, since they evi¬ 
dently provitle for the necessities of a more advanced 
state of society. By one, every man was prohibited from 
buying or selling outside the gates of a town (doubt¬ 
less to escape the toll), or elsewhere than in the presence 
of the reeve. By another, he who was suspected of 
theft, was compelled to find a fidejussor, or to suffer 
what the court might decree. In a third, we first hear 
of incest, which was made penal both with the lay and 
the ecclesiastical tribunals : there is nothing said, how¬ 
ever, of a common crime, — so common that the clergy 
had great difficulty in rooting it out,—where the son 
married the father's widow. From this silence we may 
probably infer that their efforts had at length succeeded. 
By a fourth, severe penalties are decreed against all who 
refuse church dues, such as tithes and Peter-pence. By 
a fifth, the freeman who laboured on the Sabbath lost 
his liberty ; the slave suffered in his skin. By a sixth, 
a penalty was denounced against the man who failed to 
* Leges ASIfredi, p. 28—46. 
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observe the fasts of the church ; the most remarkable 
one is that which raises the pecuniary estimate of a 
freeman, so as to comprehend the whole of his reputed 
substance. Thus, in the former reigns, the 1200 shil¬ 
ling man was legally estimated, for certain crimes, at 
120, or one tenth of his property : the estimation, and 
consequently the mulct, are now increased tenfold.* 
Passing over the laws of Athelstan, which have no¬ 
thing striking beyond the distinction, before mentioned, 
between the oaths of men in different ranks of life, we 
come to the Judicia Civitatis Lundonite, decreed under 
the same monarch. These are chiefly curious as fixing 
the estimate, and consequently the were or compensa¬ 
tion, of the different ranks of society, and that more 
minutely than by former kings. Thus, the were 


Of the king was 
Of an etheling, or king’: 
Of a bishop 
Of an ealdorraan 
Of a hold 
Of a high xerefa 
Of a mass-thane 
Of a world-thane 


- 30,000 thrymsas. 
son 15,000 

- 8000 
- 8000 

- 4000 

- 4000 

- 2000 
- 2000 


t 


Of a ceorl 


2 66 


The same laws contain regulations for the more ready 
administration of justice ; but they were of very partial 
benefit: we every where read of open violence, of secret 
fraud, of the laws evaded or defied : in fact, there was 
no security, except for the powerful; no justice, except 
for the rich.j; 

But, as we have before observed, pecuniary mulcts 
were not the only penalty under our Saxon ancestors ; 


• Lege* Eaduardi, p/48—50.; Eaduardi et ftothrunt, 51—54. 
t Thathrymsa appears to have been thrt'f fourths of a Mercian shilling. 
Was it three pence, or four pence? It ? i»s to have been one or the 
other. The Wessex shilling was five pennies, while the Mercian is be- 
lieved to have contained four. From the time of the conquest only does 
the shilling appear to have contained twelve pennies. 
t Leges jEtbelstani, necnon Judicia Civitatis Lundonite, passim. 
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the church insisted that satisfaction should also be made 
to heaven for crimes, whether discovered by men or not. 
Thus, for homicide the culprit had not only to pay the 
were and the wite, but, in the tribunal of penance, to 
receive the obligation of a seven years’ fasting,—three on 
bread and water, the remaining four according to the 
discretion of the priest. Even when the seven years were 
expired, he was enjoined perpetual contrition of heart, 
since he could not be certain how far his abstinence or 
confession might avail in the sight of God. If he m- 
tended only to commit the deed, yet were unable to ef¬ 
fect his intention, three years’fasting were enjoined him; 
one on bread and water, the other two at the discretion 
of his confessor. The same penalty was his doom if he 
even unintentionally killed another; if the crime were 
meditated by an ecclesiastic, the term of penance was 
protracted ; a subdeacon fasted six, a deacon seven, a 
priest ten, a bishop twelve years, and all were enjoined 
to mourn during the rest of their lives. If it were actually 
perpetrated, the culprit was degraded, bound, like any 
layman, both to make the pecuniary compensation, and 
to sustain the penance awarded by the church. If a 
woman procured abortion, or destroyed the infant after 
its birth, the canonical penalty was a ten years’ fasting,— 
three on bread and water, with the obligation to mourn¬ 
ing during life. If, in a fit of jealousy, a man beat his 
wife so that she died,—if she were innocent, he fasted 
ten years; if guilty, three, with the same obligation. 
If a man were guilty of the nefanda venus, the period 
was protracted to fifteen years, — to his whole life, if he 
had a wife and had attained the age of forty, — nor was 
he ever to be admitted to the Lord’s supper. For 
adultery, the culprit, whether husband or wife, was con¬ 
strained to fast three days a week during seven years. 
The man with two living wives was cut off from the 
communion, and was not even allowed to be buried 
in consecrated ground. Where the adultery was double, 
viz. where both offenders were married, the penance 
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was seven years’ fasting, three on bread and water, with 
the obligation of perpetual mourning. If a woman after 
her husband’s death married his brother, the penance 
was during life. For other crimes the punishment 
was proportionate ; it was often excommunication, — a 
doom which in those days was to be dreaded, since it 
rendered the object infamous, and placed him utterly 
beyond the pale of the law. The preceding extracts 
are sufficient to convince us that the union of ecclesi¬ 
astical with civil penalties was exceedingly severe: if 
compensation was generally received for homicide, the 
advantage was more than counterbalanced by the canon¬ 
ical penance, by the obligation to perpetual mourning, 
and by never-ending remorse.* < 

The laws of Ethelred II. (979—1016) prove that 
the system of frankpledge was perfectly matured: 
the very first enacts that every man shall have a fide¬ 
jussor. Most of them relate to the penalties awarded 
against those who broke the peace of the church, and to 
the formalities necessary in recurring to the ordeal. 
In most public acts, indeed, of this period, the church, 
its authority and immunities, occupy a prominent place.— 
The laws of Canute are of too miscellaneous a character 
to be detailed here. In general it may be observed 
of them, that they breathe an air of clemency which 
we should not have expected from a monarch so un¬ 
scrupulous and bloodthirsty as Canute was in the 
earlier part of his life. Probably his object was to 
win the favour of his new subjects. The laws attri¬ 
buted to St. Edward the Confessor (1042 —1066) 
exhibit an improvement in the social principle of com¬ 
bination : the union of men in a tything, of tythings in 
a hundred, of hundreds in a county, and the mutual 
responsibility of the members, are clearly enforced. 
The same laws, too, show a great advance in the prin¬ 
ciples of feudality ; they reco; : >ise the jurisdiction of the 


* Leges Eadgari, passim. 
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barons, whether archbishops, bishops, abbots, ealdor- 
mcn, sheriffs, or thanes; they assert the authority of 
local feudal jurisdictions, of sac and soc, no less than 
of the ordinary courts: in fact, they exhibit such an 
array of civil authority, suchan ubiquity of civil power, 
that it may be doubted whether they are so ancient as 
the time of the Confessor. One thing they incidentally 
teach us, — that in England there was no such thing 
as uniformity of laws : in some counties the Danish, 
in others the Saxon, in others the Welsh, pre¬ 
vailed.* 

No peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
is more striking than the were, or estimated value 
of a man’s life, according to the station he filled in 
society. 

“ To explain the manner in which the were was demanded and 
paid, let us suppose that a thane of the twelfhind class had been 
murdered. The homicide might, if he pleased, openly brave 
the resentment of those whose duty it was to revenge the mur¬ 
der; or, he might seek to fortify himself against their attempts 
within the walls of his own house ; or, he might flee for protection 
to one of the asylums provided by the law. In none of these 
cases were his enemies permitted to proceed immediately to the 
work of vengeance. The object of the legislature was, to gain 
time, that the passions might cool, and the parties be reconciled. 
If he were found in the open air, it was unlawful to put him to 
death, unless he obstinately refused to surrender. If he shut 
himself up in his house, it might, indeed, be surrounded, to pre¬ 
vent his escape; but a week must be suffered to elapse before 
any hostile attempt could be made. If he sought an asylum, 
the palace of a king, etlieling, or archbishop, afforded him a 
respite of nine days ; a consecrated church, and the house of 
an ealdorman or bishop, a respite of seven days. Sometimes 
he preferred to fight, and much innocent blood was shed ; for 
it was the duty of the vassal, on such occasions, to serve his 
lord, and of the lord to hasten with his retainers to the aid of 


* Leges TEthelredi, p. 102, &c. I-egrs Canuti, p. 122, &c. Leges Ed- 
wardi, p. 197, &c. From the difference in the state of society involved in 
the laws attributed to the Confessor, to that which prevailed at an earlier 
period, and from the identity of that state with the society of the Nor¬ 
mans, we should certainly place their enaction at a period somewhat 
subsequent. 
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his vassal. Sometimes he surrendered himself a captive into 
the hands of his enemies, who were compelled to keep him un¬ 
hurt for the space of thirty days. If, during that interval, he 
could procure sureties for the payment of his were, he was set 
at liberty : otherwise, his person and his life were abandoned to 
the mercy of his captors. When the were was offered, the fol¬ 
lowing was the proceeding according to law. Twelve sureties, 
of whom eight were paternal, and four maternal relatives, of the 
murderer, gave bond for the faithful payment of the mulct j 
and immediately both parties swore on their arms “to keep the 
king’s peace” towards each other. After the lapse of three 
weeks, 120 shillings, the heals fang, or price of liberation from 
captivity, were divided among the father, the sons, and the 
brothers of the slain. Three weeks later, an equal sum, under 
the name of manbote, was paid to the lord, as a compensation 
for the loss of his vassal. After another interval of three 
weeks, the figlit-wite, or penalty for fighting, which differed in 
the amount, according to circumstances, was received by the 
king, or the lord within whose jurisdiction the murder had 
been committed. Another delay of twenty-one days was 
allowed before the first general payment of the were to all the 
relatives of the deceased, and these terms were amicably ad¬ 
justed for the liquidation of the remainder by instalments in 
money or cattle. When the atonement was completed, the 
families were reconciled, and all remembrance of the offence 
was supposed to be obliterated.” * 

From the preceding glance at the chief peculiarities 
of the Anglo-Saxon administration and laws, it is im¬ 
possible for us to form a very exalted idea either of 
their morals or of their wisdom. In no European 
country was homicide more frequent; in none, per¬ 
haps, was theft so common. These two heinous crimes 
were not confined to a district, — to the mountains of 
Wales, or the plains of Northumbria; the former in¬ 
habited by the most hasty, the latter by the most bar¬ 
barous of people: they pervaded every county, anil, 
what is worse, every class of society, from the highest 
to the lowest, among ecclesiastics as among laymen. 
Facts such as the following meet us at every page in 
the annals of this atrocious peo;V: — 

“ Dirling was the. ally of Bardulf, and yet he came and 
ravished his wife, and then killed Uakensen, her father. 

* I.ingard’s England, i. 368. 
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These facts Bardulf declared himself ready to prove upon the 
offender by his body, or as a mayhend (maimed) man, or as a 
woman, or a clericus ought to prove. 

“ Cedde had a house with much corn and hay, and Wetod 
his father lived in it. But Harding came and set it on fire, 
and burnt Wetod in it. 

“ Cady was living in peace, when Carlin came, and with a 
sword ran him through the body, so that he died. 

“ One Knotting was lying maimed in his bed; another 
came, and carried him to a water ditch, oi marl pit, and threw 
him into it, and there left him to die, without help or suste¬ 
nance. 

“ Omond had a horse; Saxmund came a d cobbed him 
of it. 

“ Ath.-elf was living in peace when Cohptin came with vio¬ 
lence, assaulted his house, and broke into it. 

“ Darliog was also living in peace, but Wiloe came, and ar¬ 
rested him without any right, took him away, and put him into 
stocks and irons. 

“ So Mainaword attacked Umbred, and cut off his foot. 

“ Olif with a weapon struck Banting, and wounded him. 

“ Atheling ravished Arneborough. ”* 

If these were mentioned as occasional events, as 
happening only in extraordinary periods of anarchy, 
we should not notice them; but that they were of per¬ 
petual recurrence, is evident enough from the whole 
history, public or domestic, of this savage people. 
That theft and robbery were no less frequent, is abun¬ 
dantly proved by the same authority. Not a legislator 
of the Anglo-Saxons, from Ethelbert to the Confessor, 
but dwells prominently and earnestly on this crime. An 
equal proof of its frequency is to be found in the dis¬ 
tinction as to the numbers of the bandits who associated 
together. We have before alluded to the several de¬ 
nominations of organised robbers, according as they 
appeared in bands of seven, or thirty-six, or upwards, 
— a distinction which speaks volumes as to the pre¬ 
carious state of society. That there should be a dif¬ 
ference, also, in the punishment of a robber according 
to the number of his associates, appears founded in 
equity ; as a large band would be able to commit much 

* Extracted from Horne, as happening in the reign of Alfred. See 
Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, ii. 513. 
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more mischief than a small one, — to sweep not merely 
the property of a house, but of a village or district. 
Theft, however, was more frequent, because less dan¬ 
gerous than open depredation. “ It prevailed among 
every order of men; we meet with it in the clergy 
as much as the laity; among thanes no less than 
ceorls.”* That ecclesiastics were, indeed, addicted 
to the crime, is clear enough from the canons of coun¬ 
cils, which earnestly, but, as it appears, vainly, en¬ 
deavoured to extirpate it: they might, and doubtless 
did, limit the mischief; but it was too obstinate, 
too stubborn, too unconquerable, to be rooted out. 
Though each succeeding legislator added to the severity 
of the existing laws; though the penalty was raised* 
from a mere threefold reparation to inevitable death, 
and to a confiscation of the culprit’s substance, all would 
not do. It was probably this conviction of the inutility 
of enforcing the capital penalty, that induced Atlielstan 
to mitigate it in two important points — that no thief 
under fifteen should suffer death, nor if the value of 
the thing stolen fell below a shilling. Canute altogether 
abolished the last penalty, substituting others, which, 
though lenient for the first offence, were, in subsequent 
cases, equally revolting to humanity : in the first in¬ 
stance there was merely a fine; in the second, the 
penalty was loss of the hand or foot; in the third of 
both; in the fourth, of the eyes, ears, nose, and upper 
lip.— Such was the mor alstate ; the civil was no better. 
The distinction of classes, indeed, is inevitable ; but 
why a noble or a rich man should suffer less than a 
poor one, why crime in the great should be venial, and 
fatal in the little, nobody could explain. The one, 
after perpetrating a deed, was assessed in a mulct 
which he was scarcely inconvenienced to pay; the 
other, unable to pay, was doomed to slavery or death. 
All the Germanic codes, it must be confessed,—the 
Wisigothic, the Burgundian, the Frank, the Lombard, 
the Saxon, the Suabian, no less than the Anglo-Saxon,— 

„ * Lingard, L 370. 
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are favourable to the rich and tyrannical to the poor ; 
but none of them, nor all of them combined, are in 
this respect so odious as that of our ancestors. From 
the haughty etheling, or ealdorman, down to the stupid 
clod who owned half a hide, all was artificial distinc¬ 
tion, all odious usurpation of natural rights. In fact, 
the very worst parts of the continental codes, without 
many of their redeeming qualities, were adopted by the 
selfish barbarians of England. Severe as this reflection 
may seem, it is abundantly capable of proof: let any one 
examine, as minutely as we have done, the laws of these 
nations in the collections of Lindenbrog and others, and 
he will be constrained, if he have the least honesty, to 
confess that it is fully merited. To state the liberal 
qualities, the manly wisdom, the public virtue, of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, has been a favourite employ¬ 
ment for declamation in a certain noisy assembly. Such 
declamation shows a deplorable ignorance of their cha- 
raceter, their history, their institutions. They were 
neither liberal nor just; they were neither wise nor vir¬ 
tuous. On the contrary, every remaining record proves 
that they were at once the most barbarous, the most 
selfish, the most bloodthirsty, unjust, odious, and yet 
despicable, of the European nations ; that they were 
destitute of all virtue, public or private. How such a 
horde of lawless savages contrived to escape mutual 
destruction by the violence or perfidy of each other, 
is a problem of impracticable solution. Their society 
was always disorganised ; but by some extraordinary 
means they contrived to preserve their existence as a 
people. What, doubtless, tended to their preservation, 
was the thorough conviction which each entertained of 
the other’s character. It appears to have been the neces¬ 
sary policy of many to remove as far as possible from 
one another,— to choose an isolated abode, in the depths 
of the forest, or of the mountain, where, if not wholly 
inaccessible to hostility, the steps of the, plunderer were 
less likely to wander. To those who lived in villages 
and hamlets, their system of frankpledge was admir- 
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ably adapted: it bound the householders in one com¬ 
mon interest, — that of combining to resist the open 
violence of such bandit companies as were perpetually 
on the prowl. Nor must we lose sight of the influence 
of the priesthood, which was beneficially exercised: 
in fact, but for Christianity, the whole country, which 
was already one huge den of thieves, must, inevitably, 
have been depopulated; nothing but it could have 
prevented them from indiscriminately butchering one 
another. There were saints, indeed, in the cloister,—■ 
some among the brightest in the monastic annals; but, 
unfortunately, their example was unseen, and could 
have no influence beyond the walls of their seclusion.* 


II. From the Conquest to the Accession of Henry VII. 

On the Anglo-Saxon period we have dwelt more 
largely than we shall need to dwell on the present; and 
this for two reasons: the former period is more ex¬ 
tended, more complicated, and more interesting; and 
it is, or is supposed to be, more closely connected with 
our prejudices as a people. 

1066 In his patrimonial fief of Normandy, William the 
to Bastard had exhibited qualities of a high order. While 
1154. a m ; norj the rebellion of his chief barons had called his 
powers into action: in his wars with rivals to the duke¬ 
dom, of whom one was supported by his liege superior, 
the French king, he had compelled both that rival and 
this superior to sue for peace; and by his conduct, both 
as a general and a civil governor, he had extorted the 


* Leges Anglo-Saxonics, passim. Lindenbrog, Codex Legum Anti- 
quarum, passim. Heneccius, Elementa Juris Germanici (in Opcribus, 
tom. vi.). Strutt’s Horda Angel-cynnan, vol. i. 

The plates of Strult are as instructive as they are curious. There we 
see a number at table, served by attendants, probably slaves, on their knees ; 
yet, though they arc served so oricrftally, the barbarians are grasping their 
food in their hands, just as an ape grasps 1 boiled potato. In another part 
we see one man drinking, another pledgl . ■ nim : that is, standing to pro¬ 
tect him with a drawn knife or dagger. While In the act of drinking, a 
man was at the mere/ of his fellows; he therefore would not trust him. 
self, unless some one stood over him to protect his life. 

When we are told of Anglo-Saxon liberty and happiness, let us never 
forget the kneeling domestics and the armed pledges! 
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respect of the sovereigns of Europe. His valour in 
war, his wisdom in peace, his vigorous administration, 
his inflexible justice, and a certain grandeur of mind, 
had long caused him to be regarded as the greatest 
prince of his age. His astounding success in the in¬ 
vasion of England was not likely to lessen his reputa¬ 
tion. But that success had been dearly purchased : the 
flower of his chivalry had found a premature grave ; and 
a grave would probably have been his own portion, had 
not continued dissensions, anil hopeless imbecility, cha¬ 
racterised the operations of his enemies after the great 
battle of Hastings. And even when the thanes and 
prelates had submitted, he had still to struggle with the 
antipathy of the people. It was long, indeed, his object 
to conciliate the favour of the vanquished, to punish 
with severity the excesses of his followers, and to recon¬ 
cile the strangers and the natives; but a scene qt his very 
coronation, in which both parties proceeded to blows 
through, a casual misunderstanding, showed him that his 
policy was not likely to succeed. Though his first 
measures were dictated by the greatest moderation ; 
though with a wise magnanimity, of which there are 
few examples in history, he eagerly cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of his rival, Edgar Atheling, in whom centered the 
hopes of England; though he retained the ancient 
institutions of the country, introduced domestic tran¬ 
quillity, administered justice with a rigorous imparti¬ 
ality, and encouraged agriculture and commerce ; the 
dissatisfaction still remained. Perhaps the salutary se¬ 
verity with which he enforced the observance of the laws 
was extremely disagreeable to the native thanes, who 
from time immemorial had set the royal authority at 
defiance, and proved themselves, within their respective 
districts, so many irresponsible tyrants. But there were 
other reasons sufficient to account for the national anti¬ 
pathy. The mercenary troops of William were law¬ 
less ; his nobles were haughty and rapacious ; and, as 
without their aid he could not hope to preserve his 
crown, he was inevitably compelled to secure their at- 
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tachment by extraordinary gratuities — to enrich them 
by exactions from the vanquished natives. Amidst the 
general, though smothered discontent, it is strange that 
William should leave the kingdom, to visit his hereditary 
dominions. He might have foreseen that his barons, no 
longer awed by his presence, would, by their insults and 
rapacity, widen the gulph between the two people. The 
consequences were such as ordinary foresight might have 
expected. Wounded in their pride, exasperated by real 
wrongs, and unable to obtain redress, the natives entered 
into a formidable conspiracy, with the princes of Wales 
and Scotland, to restore the Saxon line. The whole 
country was soon infested by armed bands, who, though 
they could not contend with the disciplined chivalry of 
Normandy, might yet soon annihilate, in detail, their 
odious victors. On receiving this intelligence, William 
returned, in the resolution of crushing, by severity, those 
whom kindness could not attach to his government. 
Though he found several provinces, especially Northum¬ 
bria, in arms ; though the malecontents were aided by a 
powerful fleet from Denmark; William triumphed over 
all opposition ; and, the better to keep the natives in 
check, erected impregnable fortresses in different parts 
of the kingdom. But mere success did not satisfy 
him; the sternness of his soul demanded revenge: 
and in this spirit he literally wasted the whole coun¬ 
try from the Ouse to the Tyne, burning the habit¬ 
ations, and putting the people to the sword. In this 
horrible destruction, 100,000 victims, women and child¬ 
ren, no less than men, perished. During a full cen¬ 
tury, the desert waste attested his sanguinary disposition. 
This was not all: in the conviction that foreigners 
only were to be trusted, he had filled the administra¬ 
tion, from the highest to the lowest offices, with them. 
He now began to introduce them into the church. To 
make room for them, he best deposed the English 
prelates ; with the inferior dignities he successively did 
the same: and ended by dispossessing many of the paro¬ 
chial clergy. There can be no doubt that he had other 
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reasons for such severity. The English ecclesiastics 
were neither well informed, nor correct in their lives; 
and he might reasonably hide his revenge under the 
mantle of zeal for religion. It is certain that, with one. 
or two exceptions, he exercised his patronage over the 
church with great discernment, and much to the benefit 
of the people. In his temporal policy he was less 
laudable. Wc have alluded to the rapacity with which 
he oppressed the natives to enrich his followers. The 
work appears to have been gradual. He first applied 
to that purpose the demesne lands and hereditary re¬ 
venues of the crown. The forfeitures of the thanes 
who joined in the frequent rebellions — rebellions at 
which we have no room to glance — of his reign, sup¬ 
plied him with still ampler means. Of his own rapa¬ 
city, no better proof need be adduced, than that he 
added to the domains of the crown no fewer than 
1,4.32 manors in the different counties. The zeal 
with which he diffused the institutions of feudality, we 
shall here often have occasion to notice. But with all 
his vigilance, all his able policy, he had numberless ob¬ 
stacles to oppose, not merely from the hostility of the 
English, but from the discontent of his own barons; 
who were always turbulent, who could not witness 
without apprehension his rapid strides towards despotism, 
and who longed for the rest of the lands possessed by the 
English. lie triumphed, however, over all: he forced the 
king of Scots to sue for peace ; and, by his gold, he frus¬ 
trated the designs of Canute, king of Denmark, who, 
with a formidable armament, sailed towards England, to 
claim the crown as grandson of Canute the Great. His 
last annoyance was from his eldest son, Robert, to whom 
he had broken a promise. This rebellion caused him 
much anxiety, but little trouble to repress. It was, 
doubtless, for this reason that, in his last will, he left 
Normandy only to that son, and expressed a wish that 
England might fall to his second son, William Rufus. 
No sooner had the breath of life left the body of this 
great monarch, than, — so litlle love had he been able to 
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inspire,-—it was abandoned by all his attendants: by the 
meaner sort it was plundered ; and at last hastily com¬ 
mitted to the tomb by an obscure knight. — William II. 
(1087—1100), sumamed, from the colour of his hair, 
Rufus, or the Red, hastened from his father’s yet breath¬ 
ing body, at Rouen, into England, to seize the crown, 
while his brother Robert, a dissipated prince, lost the 
golden opportunity by loitering at Abbeville. He was 
crowned without opposition. Robert, indeed, shook off 
his lethargy for a moment, to fight for the crown, and 
he had no difficulty in gaining partisans ; but he was 
unfit to head any enterprise which required either firm¬ 
ness or coolness— still less when opposed to such a prince 
as his brother. In time, being deserted by his own ad¬ 
herents, and impoverished by his thoughtless profusion, 
he resolved to sell his brother, for a time, the government 
of Normandy, and join the crusade. For 10,000 
marks, he accordingly surrendered the administration of 
the duchy during five years, and departed on the adven¬ 
turous expedition. Like his father, William had to 
contend with rebellion ; like him, too, he triumphed. 
In Northumberland, one of his earls defeated and slew 
king Malcolm of Scotland ; and, though he could not 
subdue the insurgent Welsh, he restrained their incur¬ 
sions into his western marches. In his internal ad¬ 
ministration he was as violent as his father, and more 
rapacjous. He had the worst without the good qualities 
of that great prince. It was his custom, on the va¬ 
cancy of a see, or any other rich benefice, not to no¬ 
minate a successor, but to retain for years the tempo¬ 
ralities. Into the laws he introduced new penalties, 
redeemable by pecuniary mulcts, which enabled him to 
continue his debaucheries. Little restrained by moral 
principle, and without religious feeling, he was a sad 
scourge to the kingdom. His mysterious death in the 
New Forest, — a forest whirl: his father had iniqui- 
tously planted, to enjoy, at the expense of the former 
inhabitants, the pleasures of the chase, — was, in the 
opinion of the time, a divine retribution.—As he died 
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without issue, the crown was usurped by Henry I. 
(1100—1128), the third son of the Conqueror. Robert, 
as the eldest son, was the undoubted heir; and the 
claims of that prince had been confirmed by a treaty 
between him and the deceased monarch. The first acts 
of an usurper are always popular. To win the favour 
of the church, Henry filled up the vacant sees, and 
promised that, in future, benefices should neither be sold 
nor continued vacant. To attach the native English, he 
published a charter of liberties, and circumscribed the 
power of his Norman earls: he restored the Saxon 
laws, and professed great respect for the liberties of the 
people. What rendered him much more popular with 
his English subjects, was his marriage with Matilda, a 
princess of the ancient house of Cerdic. By this means 
he was successfully enabled to contend with his brother 
Robert, who had just returned to Normandy from the 
crusades. He compelled that brother to conclude a 
peace, which he himself soon broke. In the second 
war, the unfortunate prince was captured, and doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment. This success enabled the king 
to unite Normandy with his crown. But to retain this 
usurped possession cost him dear: it raised against him 
powerful enemies, who took the part of a son of the 
captive Robert. Though he ultimately triumphed, his 
object sustained a fatal blow in the premature death, at 
sea, of his only son. By this event, his nephew, son of 
duke Robert, was the undoubted heir to the crown. To 
dissipate the hopes of this prince, Henry, on the death 
of his queen, contracted a second marriage ; and, when 
he found no issue was to be expected from it, he re¬ 
solved to settle the crown on his daughter Maud, or 
Matilda, widow of Henry IV. emperor of Germany. 
To that princess, oaths of fidelity were actually taken by 
the prelates, the great officers of state, and the chief 
tenants of the crown. With the view of securing her 
an able support, he next married her to Geoffrey, earl of 
Anjou, head of the powerful house of Plantagenet. On 
the death of his nephew without issue, the throne seemed 
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to be secure in his own immediate line.—On his 
death, however, a new claimant appeared, in Stephen 
(1135—1154), count of Boulogne, son of his sister 
Adela. As Robert had died a year before Henry, the 
undisputed heiress was now Matilda ; but Stephen, well 
knowing that the laws of succession had been disre¬ 
garded in the case of his two predecessors, resolved, 
like them, to usurp the crown. Accordingly he has¬ 
tened from his fief of Boulogne, and, on reaching 
London, was acknowledged by the giddy populace. 
Winchester, the bishop of which was his brother Henry, 
followed the example; and he was hastily crowned by 
several prelates and barons who had sworn fidelity to 
Matilda. As he was deservedly more popular than any 
of his Norman predecessors, the nation quietly recognised 
his authority, and Normandy itself declared for him. 
But Matilda armed in defence of her rights, and in her 
cause king David of Scotland appeared in the field. In 
this, as in all their other expeditions, the Scotch dis¬ 
played a ferocity which had been unrivalled since the 
invasions of the pagan Northmen. They devastated 
every district they approached; every where consumed 
the habitations by fire; and every where put the women 
and children, no less than the men, to the sword : the 
churches and monasteries perished with the other build¬ 
ings. Within two miles of Northallerton was fought 
the battle of the Standard, which gave a terrible check 
to the barbarians : of 27,000 men, half perished in the 
battle and the pursuit. Peace with the Scottish king 
followed ; but Matilda proved a more formidable ant¬ 
agonist. Though she landed on the coast of Suffolk 
with 140 knights only, she was soon joined by nume¬ 
rous partisans. The civil war commenced, and, in the 
battle of Lincoln, Stephen became the prisoner of that 
princess. She quickly ascended the vacant throne; but 
her qualities, whether of mind n heart, were not of a 
description to attach the nation to her sway. Incensed 
by her caprice, her haughtiness, her vindictive conduct, 
and ashamed of a woman’s yoke, the people soon turned 
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an eye of pity towards the captive Stephen. In his be¬ 
half the civil war was renewed, which ended in the 
expulsion of Matilda. But a more dangerous compe¬ 
titor arose in Henry Plantagenet, son of Matilda, who 
had succeeded to the lordship of Anjou, had been ac¬ 
knowledged by Normandy, and, by marriage with 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, had been invested with that ex¬ 
tensive fief. Ilenry soon landed, to resume the war 
which his mother had been unable to manage, and was 
immediately joined by the partisans c 4 ' his family. 
Again was the kingdom about to be deluged witti blood, 
when the heads of the two rival parties met together, and 
agreed that Stephen should retain the crown during the 
rest of his life, and that Henry should succeed him. 

The king did not long survive this pacification. That 
his reign must have been hiosl disastrous, is evident from 
the endless civil troubles, and from their inevitable ac¬ 
companiment, the perpetual violation of the law. In 
fact, the country had not seen such horrors since the 
invasion of the Hanes. On every side, castles arose, 
from which the owners could spread devastation on every 
side, and which, when pursued, afforded them a secure 
asylum. The favourite employment of these lawless 
barons was to surprise or capture, nor only their personal 
enemies, but all who could pay a good ransom, — eccle¬ 
siastics no less than laymen. Some of them showed 
great ingenuity in the torments to which they subjected 
the prisoners who were unable or unwilling to promise 
an exorbitant ransom.* 

The Norman line did not end with Stephen ; it only 1154 
diverged into the house of I’lantagenet, which, under to 
eight successive monarehs, swayed the sceptre of Eng- 1399, 

* Chronicon Saxonicum (sub anms). Ingulphus, Croylandensis Historia, 
pp. 69— 107. Petrus Bleseusis, Cnntiuuatio cjusdem, pp. ICS—12!*. Chronica 
du Mailros, pp. ISO—167. Annates do Margan (sub aimis). For,lull, Scoti 
Chronicon, lib. v. (variis rapitulis). Simeon Dunclmcnsis, Historia do 
Duneim. Fcclesia, lib. iii. (variis capitalist, lib. iv. cap. 1, 2, 3. 7.; nccnon 
Dc Gestis Regum Anglormn, pp. 193—255. Continuatio cjusdem per 
Johannem Priorem Hagulstaldenacm, pp. 253—282. Riebardns Prior, De 
Gestis Regis Stcphani, pp. 310—330. Ailrcdus Abbas, De Bello Standard!, 

P- 338, Ac. Idem, De Genealogia Regum Angtorum, p. 366, Ac Wilhel- 
mus Malmesburiensis, De Gestis Anglorum, lib. v. &c. Hcnricus Hun. 
tingdonensis, Historia Anglicani, lib. vk et viii. 
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land .—Henry II. (1154—1189) was, beyond all doubt, 
the greatest prince of his age. By inheritance or mar¬ 
riage, even his Continental dominions were equal in 
extent to those of the French kings; and the abilities 
which he brought to the government, no less than his 
martial talents, rendered him truly formidable. To 
repair the disasters which had afflicted the reign of 
Stephen ; to substitute for universal anarchy a vigorous 
administration of justice ; .to humble the powerful earls, 
who, within their respective jurisdictions, had long ex¬ 
ercised the rights of sovereignty; to displace corrupt or 
tyrannical officers by honest moderate men ; to reform 
the laws, the clergy, and the laity; were long the chief 
objects of his solicitude; and the success of his endea¬ 
vours w r as proved by the tranquillity which he intro¬ 
duced into the kingdom. His disputes with the clergy 
respecting their immunities, — his attempts to subject 
ecclesiastics no less than laymen to his own tribunals, 
— were less triumphant ; but to him must be awarded 
the praise of having given a fatal blow to such privi¬ 
leges of the church as were inconsistent with the well¬ 
being of the community. It must not be denied, that 
he endeavoured to stretch his prerogatives much further 
than the canon law allowed; that his evident object 
was to make the church slavishly dependent on the 
state. However, he effected much good; and for that, 
posterity must be grateful. But no man will fail to 
condemn the severity with which he enhanced his 
feudal prerogatives whenever opposition was made to 
his designs. His intemperate anger against Thomas a 
Becket, a prelate from whom indeed he had received great 
provocation; and the expressions which led to the murder 
of that celebrated churchman ; his duplicity, when open 
violence was not likely to attain his object; are the 
chief stains on his memory. But that memory must 
ever be dear to England. H': was not only an excel¬ 
lent ruler; he was also a valiant leader, though, from 
his characteristic caution, he never engaged in a rash 
enterprise. He humbled the Welsh and the Scotch; 
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and, through the enterprise of his knights, a portion 
of Ireland was added to his dominions ; he received in 
person the submission of the inhabitants. In his de¬ 
clining years, this great prince suffered much from the 
undutiful behaviour of his four sons —Henry, Richard, 
Geoffrey, and John. To these, according to the custom 
of the age, he intrusted so many fiefs. Henry, the 
eldest, who had married a daughter of the French king, 
was incited by his father-in-law to make the most 
monstrous demands; his brothers were easily induced 
to make common cause with him; and all were en¬ 
couraged in their ingratitude by their mother, Eleanor. 
Their object, in fact, was to dethrone him ; nor did prince 
Henry scruple to purchase the assistance of the French 
king by the promise of Kent; of the Scotch, by that of 
Northumberland. Fortunately for England, her monarch 
triumphed ; the king of Scots was taken prisoner ; and 
Louis of France compelled to make peace. But, though 
he thus forced his sons into the paths of duty, in a few 
years they again rebelled. Their conduct brought his 
grey hairs to the tomb. — To this able monarch suc¬ 
ceeded Richard I. (1189—1199), hy the death of 
prince Henry, the eldest of his sons. Richard was a 
brave, brutal, thoughtless, rash warrior ; fit enough for 
the “ iron harvests of the field,” but ill calculated to 
rule a country in peace. Most of his reign was passed 
in a crusade to the Holy Land, where his exploits struck 
terror into the Mohammedans. But, with the usual im¬ 
petuosity of his character, he converted his allies into 
enemies ; and on his return, incognito, through Ger¬ 
many, he was afrested by one of them, Leopold, duke 
of Austria, and consigned to close imprisonment. His 
place of retreat was at length discovered by his sub¬ 
jects ; and though his brother John, whom he had left 
regent during his absence, and his implacable enemy 
the French king, endeavoured to prolong his captivity, 
the emperor and the states of Germany consented to 
his ransom. As a warrior only, has Richard any 
title to our respect; as a monarch, he was one of the 
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worst that ever afflicted England. His reign was sul¬ 
lied by the massacre of the Jews, and by the most 
intolerable rapacity.— As he died without issue, the 
detestable John (1199—1216) succeeded to the throne. 
Yet John was not the right heir: Arthur, duke of Bri- 
tany, as the son of Geoffrey, an elder brother of John, 
had, doubtless, a better claim ; but in these ages the 
legitimate laws of succession were little regarded. We 
have before related the transactions of this wi etched 
monarch with the kings of France, and the loss of his 
continental possessions.* In his internal govern¬ 
ment he was equally unfortunate. One of his first 
measures was to quarrel with the pope. Innocent III., 
about the choice of an archbishop for the see of Can¬ 
terbury ; and, consequently, to subject the count) y to 
an interdict. It was followed by excommunication, 
and by a circumstance much more to be dreaded, — 
the preparations of France to invade the kingdom. In 
this extremity, John sought a reconciliation with the 
pope, to obtain whose favour he basely professed him¬ 
self a vassal of the holy see. But his own barons 
were his most formidable enemies. That they had 
much reason to be dissatisfied with the despotism of 
the crown, is indisputable; but it is no less clear that 
one of their chief objects was wholly to emancipate 
themselves from royal authority. At Runnymedc they 
extorted from him a charter, which has been regarded 
as the foundation of English liberty. Its provisions 
were evidently designed to soften the rigour of the 
feudal prestations due by vassals to their superior 
lord ; but it also contained several favourable to the 
rights of the subject. For example, it was decreed that 
no Englishman should be arrested or condemned with¬ 
out accusation and the judgment of his peers. It 
recognised in cities and boroughs the exercise of certain 
ancient customs and privileges, involving an exemption 
from the more oppressive feudal exactions. It abro¬ 
gated or modified the forest and other oppressive laws. 

* See Vol II. History of France. 
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But it was not so useful from the immediate benefits 
which it conferred, as from affording to future ages a 
monument of successful resistance to oppression. John, 
however, whose character was equally composed of two 
ingredients—cowardice and dissimulation—hadno inten¬ 
tion of observing its provisions. lie soon evaded their 
fulfilment; his barons again armed; to oppose them, he 
hired mercenaries from the Continent; but they were 
not intimidated, even when excommunicated by the 
pope, who, as the pretended feudal sujk ao r of John, 
annulled the charter, on the ground of its having been 
extorted by violence. But their indignation hurried 
them into everlasting infamy; from patriots they were 
transformed into traitors, in offering the crown of 
England to Louis of France. With an army Louis 
arrived, was joined by his partisans, and a civil war 
commenced. At its height, this monarch died, leaving 
a character deformed by the most odious vices, unre¬ 
deemed, perhaps, by a single virtue.—His eldest son, 
Henry III. (1216—1272), who succeeded in such 
difficult circumstances, was only ten years of age. At 
his accession, Louis riigned in the south, the barons 
were every where independent, and the royal power 
was but a shadow. In a short time, however, the 
good sense of the nation reverted to its usual channel; 
Louis was forsaken by his English allies; and the 
triumph of Henry followed. But, like his father, he 
had to contend with his barons, who demanded greater 
privileges than had ever been required by their fore¬ 
fathers. Though the king armed in defence of his 
rights, he could not prevail against an organised body : 
for a time, the royal authority was virtually exercised by 
a self-constituted council, headed by Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester. When the people found that the 
new government was more haughty, more rapacious, 
and less paternal, than that of their monarch, many 
hastened to join him in his attempts to regain his 
legitimate power. But the whole of his eventful reign 
proved, that, though his virtues would have adorned any 
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station, he was unequal to the task of governing a tur¬ 
bulent nobility. Hence it was one continued scene of 
troubles. It was, however, distinguished by some 
good : he ratified, and even extended, the charter of his 
father; he consented to admit knights from each shire, 
and burgesses from each corporation, into the national 
parliament.—Of a widely different character was his 
son, Edward I. (1272—1307), one of the greatest 
princes that ever swayed a sceptre. On the death of 
his father, Edward was absent on the crusade. On his 
arrival, which the family of De Montfort appear to 
have done all in their power to prevent,—not even 
scrupling to hire assassins for his destruction, — he 
found the kingdom in no enviable state; on every 
side was anarchy aggravated by hostilities from the 
Welsh and Scots. His first care was to chastise 
his enemies. Instead of aiming, as his predecessors 
had done, to extend his precarious dominions on the 
Continent, his dearest object was for ever to break the 
power of his troublesome neighbours. — 1. His first 
expedition into Wales was successful. His vassal, 
Llewellyn, who had revolted, he completely subdued, 
yet suffered him still to reign as a dependent prince. 
Insensible of the generosity with which he had been 
treated, the Welshman soon afterwards rebelled: his 
temerity cost him dear; in another invasion he lost his 
life, and with him perished the last vestige of Welsh 
independence : it had, in fact, no longer a separate exist¬ 
ence, but was incorporated with England, divided into 
counties, and subjected in some respects to the English 
forms of administration. This important conquest wag 
most useful to England, nor less so to Wales itself, 
which from this period made rapid advances in civil¬ 
isation and happiness. If Edward was often irritable, 
he was never deliberately crui! : and the massacre of 
the bards, which the poet Gray has immortalised, may 
be classed with the fables of their countryman, Geof¬ 
frey. 2. In regard to Scotland, the efforts of Edward, 
though equally vigorous and well planned, were 
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thwarted by circumstances which no prudence could 
have prevented. That Scotland had been feudally sub¬ 
ject to England during three or four centuries, is cer¬ 
tain : her kings had often done homage to the ances¬ 
tors of Edward ; so that, in default of direct heirs 
to the Scottish throne, he was justifiable enough in 
claiming, as a right, the decision as to which of the com¬ 
petitors should reign.* How, in virtue of his supe¬ 
riority, after a long and patient examination, Edward 
declared in favour of Baliol; how Baliol aid homage to 
his superior lord of England; and was put in possession 
of the kingdom; how, after a time, he found his de¬ 
pendent condition too galling to be borne, and was per¬ 
suaded to take up arms;‘how Scotland was immedi¬ 
ately at the feet of Edward; Baliol himself dethroned, 
and consigned to the Tower of London; — are facts 
too well known to require relation. During his life, 
Edward was the lord of Scotland; had that life been 
somewhat protracted, or had his son possessed half his 
talents, Scotland would have been incorporated with 
England as completely as Wales itself. In the last 
year of his reign, however, the rebellion of Robert 
Bruce again summoned him to the field ; Bruce pre¬ 
cipitately fled; but, on his death at Boughs on the 
Sands, his son, Edward II. (1307—1327), commenced 
a reign fatal to the glory of the kingdom. Defeated 
by the Scotch, abandoned to dissipations with worthless 
favourites, he lost Scotland, endangered Ireland, and 
won the contempt of his people. Relying on this 
general feeling, a few prelates and barons, after be¬ 
heading his favourites, entered into a conspiracy to 
dethrone him. His son, scarcely emerged from child¬ 
hood, was proclaimed by them and the giddy populace ; 
he himself was dethroned and murdered in Berkeley 
Castle, at the instigation of the queen’s paramour,—" 
perhaps of the queen herself.— Edward III. (1327— 
1377), during his long reign of half a century, was 

* This fact it abundantly proved by Lingard, voL ii. note, p. 408, (4ta 
edit) 
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chiefly occupied in the war with France, to the crown 
of which, as we have before related*, he advanced a 
claim in right of his connection with the royal family 
of that kingdom. Notwithstanding his splendid suc¬ 
cesses, and those of his son the Black Prince, at his 
death he could not boast of having derived much ad¬ 
vantage from them.—As the Black Prince preceded 
him to the tomb, the succession devolved on the son of 
the latter, Richard II. (1377—1399), whose reign was 
as disastrous, and whose death was as tragical, as those 
of Edward II. Despised by his subjects as one who 
was hurrying the whole realm to ruin, a few factious 
nobles in the interests of Henry, duke of Lancaster, 
grandson of the late king, whom Richard had banished, 
recalled that nobleman to undertake the government. 
When Henry landed, he was joined by the whole king¬ 
dom : Richard, who had taken refuge in Wales, was 
betrayed, led to London, made to sign an act of re¬ 
signation, and consigned to safe custody, while Henry 
of Lancaster was raised to the vacant throne. To a 
deposed king, short is the distance between the dun¬ 
geon and the tomb. In Pontefract Castle, this last of 
the Plantagenets perished— no doubt violently—though 
the manner of his death must ever remain a mystery.t 

But it is high time to abandon this barren summary 
of events, for a subject more important and interesting, 
— the institutions and character of our ancestors under 
the Norman and Plantagenet dynasties, viz. from 1066 
to 1399- 

If the conquest of England be considered in its con¬ 
sequences, apart from those prejudices with which the 
consideration is too often connected, it will be found to 


‘ * See Vol 11. History of France. 

. f Chronica <le Mailros, pi>. 167—242. Annales Momsterii Burtonensis, 
pp. 251—444. Continuatio Historian Cr>\ lanricnsis, pp. 451—487. Thomas 
Wilkes, Chronica, pp 29—128. Ann ..e.. Waverleiensis, p. 159, Ac. Ho- 
dulfus de Diceto, Imagines Hi&toriorum, p. 574, tic. Bromton, Chronicon 
col. 1013—1282. Gervase, Chronica, col. 1283—1626. To these may be 
added, Matthew of Westminster, Roger Hoveden, Henry of Huntingdon, 
and William of Malmesbury, in passages which it would be troublesome 
and useless to specify. 
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have much evil, but more good. The evil lay in the 
blood which was shed, in the tyranny of the crown, in 
the rapacity of the Norman barons, in the violent trans¬ 
fer of the territorial property from the natives to the 
new corners, in the disruption of all the social ties ; the 
good lay, first, in the elevation of the national character 
by the union of the Normans and Saxons. In a pre¬ 
ceding part of this chapter, we have sufficiently alluded 
to the degradation of the latter people: sunk in some 
of the worst vices of barbarism, without natriotism, 
without respect for the laws, thievish, sanguinary, and 
perfidious; despising all intellectual refinement, yet with¬ 
out morals to counterbalance the curse of ignorance ; 
with a society marked by insolent distinctions, and with 
a code of penalties insultingly adopted to the gradations 
of rank ; our Saxon ancestors had as little claim to the 
respect of their contemporaries, as they have to that of 
posterity. In several of the Norman historians, we 
meet with expressions of the utmost contempt, both for 
their manners and principles. If the victors were tyran¬ 
nical and rapacious, they were yet not without chivalrous 
sentiments : if they were cruel, they were not deceitful; 
if they were rapacious, they were not mean; if they were 
convivial, they were not beastly debauchees ; if vindic¬ 
tive, they were capable of generosity : their hearts were 
thought true, and they were certainly pervaded by deep 
religious feelings. The best contrast that could be ex¬ 
hibited by the two people, was on the night preceding 
the battle of Hastings, in which Harold lost, and Wil¬ 
liam. won, a crown; by the English, it was passed in 
licentious feasting and mirth, by the Normans in fasting 
and prayer. The amalgamation of the victors with the 
vanquished could not fail to benefit the latter—to ele¬ 
vate them, by slow but sure degrees, in precisely the 
same manner as the Italians were elevated by their 
Lombard masters.* In the second place, that numerous 
class of society, the slaves and villeins, whom the Saxons 
had treated with such severity, derived immense benefit 
* See Vol. I. History of Lombardy. 
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from this salutary revolution. When William ascended 
the throne of the Confessor, he found them exactly on 
a level with the beasts of burden; but by his laws he 
soon gave them rights: they were no longer permitted 
to be deprived by their superiors of their land, so long 
as they fulfilled the conditions in which they had re¬ 
ceived it; their services were defined, they were forbid¬ 
den to be sold; and easy facilities were provided for the 
complete emancipation of even the most degraded. That 
the monarch emancipated many of the serfs on the 
crown lands; that, when freed, he protected their new 
state, by severe penalties, from the encroachments of the 
other orders; that he laid the foundation of much 
greater liberty than had ever yet been enjoyed in the 
island, are apparent from his laws. The vigour which 
he introduced into the internal administration, especially 
into that of justice, is another of the benefits which the 
kingdom derived from him ; even the Saxon chronicle, 
by whatever natives it was written, allows that, “ amongst 
ether things, the good peace which he made in the land 
is not to be forgotten; so that a man who had property 
of his own might go unhurt over the kingdom, with his 
bosom full of gold; and no man durst slay another, 
though he had done ever so much evil against him." 
The vigilance, indeed, with which he restrained the ex¬ 
cesses of the nobles is most .honourable to his character: 
in fact, it is frankly admitted by a writer hostile to 
him, that one -great cause of the antipathy which the 
English thanes had to him, was to be sought in the 
firmness of his government; that they were no longer 
permitted to set the laws at defiance, and to act as so 
many sovereigns within their respective districts. A 
fourth, and by far the greatest benefit resulting from the 
Conquest, was the improvement in the state of religion ; 
the Norman ecclesiastics introduced into the country 
were men distinguished both for morals and learning; 
and, in this respect, they formed a striking contrast to 
the ignorant and vicious native priests: their example 
had the same effect on the English clergy as that of 
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the temporal barons on the English thanes: it created 
not only the desire, but the necessity, of superior attain¬ 
ments ; and it introduced greater strictness of life, and, 
consequently, greater zeal in the service of the altar. 
Nor, among these benefits, must we omit to place the 
increased security of the kingdom. The Saxon monarchs 
were unable to defend it against the Scandinavians: 
almost every year witnessed a new descent ; but these 
ferocious pirates respected the power of the Normans : 
the most formidable fleet they ever equipped forebore 
to trouble his repose. These united benefits, especially 
the impulse given to the native character, the first stage 
in the national regeneration, must compel the philan¬ 
thropist to hail the Norman conquest of England as a 
blessing, not, indeed, un mixed,—for what human good is 
unmixed?—but as a mixture in which, though there was 
evil, the good, beyond all comparison, preponderated. 
The truth is, that, in time, the character of a nation, 
like that of a family, deteriorates, unless an extension be 
given to its relations: and we may doubt whether the 
welfare of every state do not require its subjugation 
by another twice at least in a millenium.* 

Though the Conqueror confirmed the Saxon laws, 
with the exception of such alterations as were required 
by different circumstances, or an improved policy ; though 
he had the same courts, of justice, and continued 
the witena-gemot in the Norman parliaments; though 
he retained the shire government by earls and sheriffs, 
and in general professed an intention to preserve the 
Saxon institutions, yet, such was the inevitable ten¬ 
dency of events, a great difference was soon perceptible 
in the state of the kingdom before and after the Con¬ 
quest. 1. Not the least curious feature of this differ¬ 
ence was, the anomaly of a native population with a 
foreign sovereign: hierarchy and nobility; every earl 
and bishop, every great vassal and dignitary, was a 
Norman. 2. If the barons received princely grants 

* Chronicon Saxonicum, p.285. Leges Wilhelmi Conquistoris, p.228, 
Ac. Doomsday Book, passim. „ 
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from the gratitude or the policy of the sovereign, they 
in their turn were no less liberal to others: they divided 
their domains among their military companions or 
knights, on the same conditions, of military service, and 
of suit in their baronial courts. In this system of 
sub-infeudation, most of the barons were exceedingly 
lavish — even to prodigality. Thus, though the earl 
of Kent had received above 200 manors in that county, 
he gave away all but twelve. The Earl of Hereford 
was still more thoughtless; and more than once his in¬ 
attention to his personal interests drew on him the ex¬ 
postulations of his sovereign. All were fond of being 
accompanied by a great number of armed knights. 
3. The institution of knight-fees is a third peculiarity 
of the Norman sway. 

“ Whether the institution of knights’ fees,” says Lingard, 
“ was originally devised, or only introduced by the policy of 
the Conqueror, may perhaps be doubted. It is, indeed, gene¬ 
rally supposed, that he brought it with him from Normandy, 
where it certainly prevailed under his successors ; but I am 
ignorant of any ancient authority by which its existence can 
be proved, either in that or in any other country, previously to 
its establishment in this island. William saw that, as his 
crown had been won, so it could be preserved only by the 
sword. The unceasing hostility of the natives must have sug¬ 
gested the expediency of providing a force which might at all 
moments be prepared to crush the rebellious, and overawe the 
disaffected ; nor was it easy to imagine a plan better calculated 
for the purpose than that which compelled each tenant in chief 
to have a certain number of knights or horsemen always 
ready to fight under his banner, and obey the commands of the 
sovereign.” 

But we do not think, as this excellent writer ap¬ 
pears to do, that knight-fees are of so modern a date 
as the Conquest: they are certainly as old as the time 
of Hugh Capet. 

“ '{he tenants in chief imitated their sovereign in exacting 
from their retainers the same free service which the king 
exacted from them. Thus, every large property, whether it 
were held by a vassal of the crown, or a sub-vassal, became 
divided into two portions of unequal extent. One the lord 
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reserved for his own use, under the name of demesne; culti¬ 
vated part of it by his villeins ; let out parts to farm, and gave 
parts to different tenants, to be holdcn by any other than mili¬ 
tary service. The second portion he divided into parcels, called 
knight’s fees, and bestowed on military tenants, with the obli¬ 
gation of serving on horseback, at his requisition, during the 
usual period. But in these sub-infeudations, each mesne lord 
was guided solely by his judgment or caprice. The number 
of knights’ fees established by some was greater, of those esta¬ 
blished by others, was smaller, than the number of knights 
whom they were bound to furnish by their tenures. Thus, the 
bishop of Durham and Roger de Burun owed the crown the 
same service, of ten knights; but the former had enfeoffed no 
fewer than seventy, the latter only six. The Conqueror saw 
that the prelate had always more than sufficient to perform his 
service; while Roger was compelled to supply his deficiency 
with hired substitutes, or the voluntary attendance of some 
of the freeholders on his demesne.” 

The term of service both for lay and ecclesiastical 
barons was forty days. 4. A fourth remarkable dif¬ 
ference between the policy of the Saxons and Nor¬ 
mans lay in the fact that, whereas under the former an 
oath of fealty was due by the vassal to the lord only 
from whom he immediately held, under the latter, even 
the sub-tenants were compelled to swear fealty to him. 
Thus, while the French kings and the German emperors 
had no feudal authority over the vassals of their tenants 
in capite, William, in 1085, convoked at Salisbury all 
who possessed even a knight’s fee, with their baronial 
superiors, and exacted immediate homage from both. 
This was one of the circumstances which, in England, 
extended the power of the crown more than in any 
other country where the feudal system prevailed. An¬ 
other, and a greater, was, that baronial fiefs were the 
concession of the conqueror. In Germany and France 
they were won by the swords of the possessors, who 
could consequently regard them as their Jawful conquests, 
independent of the crown ; but in England they were 
the spontaneous gift of the monarch. Hence it was 
that the Norifian kings could dictate other conditions 
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than those of military service — that they could exact 
some with which the barons of no other country would, 
for a moment, have complied. Thus, the tenants in 
capite were compelled to attend the court of their 
sovereign, not only when summoned, but always on 
the great festivals. Wherever the sovereign might be, 
when attended by them, he was in the midst of his 
parliament. Again, the relief, or, as it was called by 
the Saxons, the heriot,—the sum paid to the lord when 
any vassal entered on a fief, even by hereditary right, — 
was felt to be galling, since, though its amount ought to 
have been fixed and permanent, a powerful monarch 
could often exact what he pleased. Aids, which, ac¬ 
cording to feudal lawyers, could be demanded on four 
occasions, — when the feudal lord paid a relief ; when he 
married his eldest daughter; when his eldest son was 
knighted ; when he himself was a prisoner, — were of the 
same indeterminate character: on these occasions the 
lord levied on his tenants almost whatever sum he 
pleased : generally to the full extent of their ability. In 
these demands the Norman kings, who were virtually 
irresponsible, were very rigorous. Two other abuses, 
which were carried to a much greater extent in England 
than anywhere else, were, wardship and marriage. 
When the heir to a baronial fief was under age, his 
education was not suffered to remain in the care of hia 
kindred: to render him more fit for discharging the great 
condition of military service, he was immediately trans¬ 
ferred to the court of his lord, to be there intruded in the 
martial exercise of the age. This in itself was not unrea¬ 
sonable : the evil consisted in the lord, during the period 
of minority, appropriating to himself the revenues of 
the fief. When the heir was a female, the lord could 
lay claim, not only to the wardship, but to the right of 
disposing of her in marriage. As she was incapacitated 
by her sex from fulfilling the military obligation, his 
interest required that her hand should be conferred on 
some one who could: — who so able to judge of a hus¬ 
band’s military qualifications as the superior himself? 
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But if, theoretically, the plea had some foundation in jus¬ 
tice, in practice, it was an intolerable abuse. The lord 
did not scruple to sell the hand of the heiress to the 
highest bidder, or he conferred it on some needy rela¬ 
tion, without much regard to congeniality of age or 
condition; if she refused the man thus provided for 
her, she was compelled to remain under the wardship of 
her superior, who continued to have the complete dis¬ 
posal of her revenues ; if she married without his con¬ 
sent, she lost her fief. 5. The administration of justice 
presents us with other innovations. In the king’s court 
the members were no longer Saxons, but all Normans; in 
the lower courts, the president and assessors were equally 
foreigners ; and the proceedings and judgment were in 
the Norman tongue. To exclude the natives from all 
share in the administration of the laws by which they 
were governed, was exceedingly galling to them. A 
worse evil was the increased severity of the penalties in 
these courts. Under the Saxon kings, every crime had 
its determinate pecuniary mulct: now the estate of the 
delinquent was placed at the mercy of his lord; who 
could resume any portion, or even the whole of it. 
The rigour of this innovation was, no doubt, intended 
to meet a crime that was become alarmingly common 
— the assassination of Normans by the vindictive na¬ 
tives. There was now an almost insuperable difficulty 
in discovering the culprit: the homicide, if committed 
on one of so odious a nation, was considered by the 
people as a meritorious, rather than a criminal act; nor 
were they backward to conceal him from the pursuits of 
justice. The natural remedy was to visit the tithing 
or hundred with a given penalty, provided the offender 
were not surrendered within a given space of time. 
This law, indeed, is to be found among those ascribed 
to the Confessor; but that it, like many others in the 
same collection, was enacted after the Conquest, appears 
certain. Again, under the Saxons, the fiery ordeal, as 
we have before related, was solemnly admitted among 
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judicial proofs. But the Normans despised it, and sub¬ 
stituted wager of battle, as more worthy of free warriors. 
But, if both parties in the suit were of the same nation, 
they were permitted to abide by tbeir respective cus¬ 
toms : if Saxons, by the ordeal; if Normans, by open 
combat. Another and greater innovation consisted in 
the separation of the ecclesiastical from the secular tri¬ 
bunals. Though throughout the rest of Europe the 
bishops had their own courts, where they decided in 
causes appertaining to their spiritual jurisdiction, in 
England they had possessed no other court than that of 
the hundred, even for the decision of ecclesiastical 
causes. By the Conqueror they were forbidden to ap¬ 
pear in them, and were commanded to erect tribunals 
of their own; and, lest their citations should be disre¬ 
garded, the civil power was commanded to enforce 
them. In fact, the bishop had previously been as much 
the judge, even in temporal matters, as the ealdor- 
man or sheriff; his jurisdiction was, therefore, greatly 
circumscribed, when he was commanded to take cogni¬ 
zance only of ecclesiastical affairs. Whether this inno¬ 
vation was for good or for evil, has been much disputed ; 
on the one hand, the clergy were rendered independent 
of the secular power ; on the other, the baronial judges, 
who succeeded the prelates, were much more rapacious, 
often violent and unjust. It is certain that, after this 
exclusion of the church dignitaries, the courts of the 
hundred lost their hold on the favour of the people. 

“ These innovations,” says the most able of all our historians 
of England, “ will, perhaps, dispose the reader to conclude that 
the partiality or interest of William led him to new model the 
whole frame of Anglo-Saxon polity ; but the inference is not 
warranted by the fact. As the northern tribes were all pro¬ 
pagated from the same original stock, so their institutions, 
though diversified by time, and climate, and accident, bore a 
strong resemblance to each other, and the customs of the con¬ 
querors were readily amalgamated with those of the conquered. 
Of all the feudal provisions enforced by the Normans, there is 
not, perhaps, one of which some obscure traces may not be 
discovered among the Anglo-Saxons. The victors might ex- 
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tend or improve, but they did not invent or introduce them. 
The ealdorman of former times, the greater and lesser thanes, 
the ceorls, and the theowas, seem to have disappeared ; but a 
closer inspection will discover the same orders of men existing 
under the new names of counts or earls, of barons, knights, 
and esquires, of free-tenants, and of villeins and serfs. The 
national council, though it hardly contained a single native, 
continued to be constituted, as it had been formerly, of the prin¬ 
cipal landed proprietors, the immediate vassals of the crown: 
it assembled at the same stated periods ; it exercised the same 
judicial and legislative powers. The administration of justice 
was vested in the ancient tribunals—the king's court, the shire- 
motes, hundred-motes, and hall-motes; the statutes of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, with the provincial customs known by the 
name of West-Saxon law, Mercian law, and Northumbrian 
law, were repeatedly confirmed: anti even the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of every smaller district and petty lordship were care¬ 
fully ascertained, and ordered to be observed.”* 

Such was the administration of justice, — we do not 
notice the laws, which are nearly identical with those of 
the Saxons, — such the government of England, in the 
time of the Conquerer: such it continued under his 
immediate successors. The system wa’s found want¬ 
ing, partly through the usurpations of the crown, partly 
through the corruption of the functionaries. The king 
frequently withdrew causes from the tribunals of the 
manor, the hundred, and the county, to take cognizance 
of them himself; and his appellant jurisdiction was uq- 
questioned. Unfortunately, however, the love of right 
was seldom the motive which induced him to interfere 
with the course of law : it was generally a present from 
one of the litigant parties that awakened his slumbering 
sense of justice. Sometimes, indeed, he instituted rigid 
enquiries into the conduct of the feudal judges; but, 
even when convicted by the clearest testimony of in¬ 
justice, it did not necessarily follow that they would be 
visited with severe punishment. Thus, when Henry II. 
caused an inquest to be held, in every county, into the 

* Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 295., and in many other places. Leges Wil- 
helmi Conquistoris, in a great variety of passages. Ingulfus Historia, 
p. 88, Ac. Bracton, De Legitim Anglia:, lib. i. & ii. Lingard, History of 
England, voL i. p. 42.3, &c. Hallam, State of Europe, vol. ii. part ii. chap. 8. 
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conduct of the local magistrates, and found numerous 
instances of glaring injustice, he deposed them, indeed, 
but only to restore them on the payment of heavy fines. 
For these fines they would not fail—no doubt they were 
authorised by the royal tacit permission — soon to re¬ 
imburse themselves. We have little reason to infer, that 
even the monarch always administered justice with 
impartiality. His assessors, indeed,—the earls, prelates, 
barons, and great officers of state,— were often a check 
on him, and sufficient to prevent the grosser acts of cor¬ 
ruption ; but, in general, few of them would be bold 
enough to contradict him as judge in his own court. 
Still less, when he appeared, as he often did appear, in 
the character, not of judge, but of plaintiff, would either 
the assessors, or the personage he appointed to preside, 
hold the scales of justice even between him and the 
other suitor. Let us never forget that the Norman 
kings and their successors were despotic ; that they had 
no curb on their tyranny, no court which could call on 
them to answer for their conduct. In Germany, the diet; 
in .France, the cours plenieres ; in Spain, the cortes, held 
a greater or less check over the proceedings of their 
sovereigns; but, at the head of a formidable military 
force, the English king, the rex dominus et proprietarius 
of the realm, could do what he pleased among his sub¬ 
ject vassals. In the royal court, the usual penalty on 
conviction was placing the culprit “ at the king’s mercy;” 
that his goods and chattels were forfeited, unless—which, 
indeed, often happened — the monarch graciously con¬ 
descended to accept a fine by way of compromise. When 
the king was not present, the royal court was presided 
by the chief justiciary, assisted by the chancellor, the 
treasurer, the constable, the chamberlain, the marshal, 
and the steward, with equal powers; and, to remedy the 
ignorance of these men, all whom, except the two fii;st, 
were mere military barons, a certain number of clerks 
learned in the law” were admitted to the deliberations. 
The powers of this tribunal were ample, since they em¬ 
braced all those which were subsequently divided among 
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three distinct courts — the king's bench, the common 
pleas, and the exchequer. Ere long, however, the busi¬ 
ness connected with the royal revenues was detached 
from the rest, and, though intrusted to the same judges 
of the royal court, was yet transacted at a different time 
and in a different part of the palace: hence, it was soon 
termed a distinct court— that of the exchequer. Nor 
was it long before the latter court took cognizance of 
civil suits. Both courts appear to have had business 
enough: which proves, either that the courts of the 
shire, the hundred, and the manor were fallen into dis¬ 
repute, or that the people were grown much more litigi¬ 
ous than in ancient times : probably both causes were at 
work. These courts were occupied with the more im¬ 
portant suits; for, as no cause could be carried into 
them without the payment of a fine, the justice which 
they administered would be inaccessible to the poor 
Next to the king’s court, that of the exchequer is in¬ 
disputably the most ancient in our judicial system. At 
first, it was established at Winchester ; but was soon 
transferred to London, to be nearer the king’s person. 
But this tribunal was too distant to superintend frauds 
against the revenue, and the enforcement of fines, in the 
rest of the kingdotn : no stationary court could possibly 
answer this purpose. The sagacity of Henry II. insti¬ 
tuted cc barons errant,” or itinerant judges, to visit every 
county in the kingdom. Similar commissioners had, in¬ 
deed, been sometimes despatched by former monarchs; 
but Henry had the glory to form them into a permanent 
periodical system. In a great council, at Northampton, 
he divided the kingdom into six circuits, very nearly 
corresponding with their present dimensions, and over 
each circuit he appointed three itinerant judges. What 
was the extent of their jurisdiction ? According to a 
celebrated modern historian it was ample enough. 

“ They were authorised and directed to look after the king’s 
interest to the best of their power; to hold pleas of the crown, 
provided the value did not exceed half a knight’s fee; to try 
malefactors of all descriptions ; to receive the oath of fealty to 
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the king from all earls, barons, knights, freemen, and villeins; 
to enquire what wards there were, or ought to be, in the guard¬ 
ianship of the king, their sex and quality, the present possessors, 
and the value of their estates ; what females were, or ought to 
be, at the disposal of the crown ; whether they were married or 
not, and if married, to whom, by whose permission, an$} what 
was the rental of their property ; what churches were in the 
gift of the crown, their situation and annual value, who were the 
incumbents, and by whom they were presented; what lands 
had lapsed to the crown, who held them, and what was their 
value, what their tenure; what encroachments had been made 
on the royal forests or demesnes ; who had violated the statutes 
respecting weights and measures; what sheriffs and bailiffs had 
recovered fines of defaulters ; what was become of the chattels 
of Christian, or of the chattels, pledges, debts, and deeds of 
the Jewish, whores after death; and, lastly, to enquire into the 
state of the coinage, the clipping of the coin, the exchange, 
burglaries, outlawries, the removal of markets without license, 
the introduction of new customs, and the taking of bribes to 
exempt tenants from provisioning the royal castles.” 

Ample as were the powers of these ambulatory judges, 
—since by legal ingenuity all crimes may be connected 
with the exchequer ; just as some casuists derive all the 
moral virtues from one, — we may yet doubt whether 
they extended to such multifarious objects. If they took 
cognisance of all descriptions of malefactors, what re¬ 
mained for the employment of the local courts, which 
we know were not originally superseded by the new 
tribunals of assize ? * 

The two courts before mentioned — the royal court or 
king’s bench, and the exchequer—were not the only ones 
in existence in the time of Henry II. or of his imme¬ 
diate descendants. The court of common pleas, ac¬ 
cording to Madox, existed in the reign of Richard I.: 
it was certainly in being during that of John, since its 
authority is recognised in the fourth clause of Magna 
Charta. It took exclusive cognizance of all civil dis¬ 
putes, where the interests of the king were not con¬ 
cerned. But, if he was no party in the suit, if even his 

* Lege* Henrici Pritni, pp. 234—283. Salman, Codex Legum Velerum, 
pp. 299, &c., 309, &c., 318, &c. Bractoi , De Legibui Anglia;. Madox, 
History of the Exchequer (variii capitibui). Lingard, History, vol. ii. 
p. 129, &c. 
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rights were not indirectly involved, he was yet resolved 
to profit by the litigious temper of the suitors. 

“ Whether an action was commenced or discontinued, hast¬ 
ened or retarded, terminated or carried before a higher tri¬ 
bunal, the monarch, at each step, required a present, or fine, 
from one or both of the parties. Before the pleadings began, 
it was al ways necessary to pay a sum of money to the treasurer, 
arid frequently to enter into a bond to double the amount, in 
the event of a favourable judgment. In actions for debt, the 
plaintiff was compelled to promise a portion of such sum or 
sums as he might chance to recover; and this portion was fixed, 
by a preliminary negotiation, often at one half, seldom at less 
than one fifth, of *he whole demand. It was universally un¬ 
derstood, that money possessed greater influence than justice in 
the royal courts; and instances are on record in> which one 
party has made the king a present to accelerate, and the other, 
by a more valuable offer, has succeeded in retarding, the de¬ 
cision. If the defendant was opulent, he could easily defeat 
the just claim of an indigent plaintiff; unless the latter obtained 
the aid of powerful friends. By paying a large fine, the rich 
man might purchase a writ forbidding him to answer at all; 
or he might obtain a charter exempting him from the juris¬ 
diction of all other magistrates, and permitting him to plead 
before none but the king in person. That such practices were 
incompatible with the equal administration of justice, is most 
evident; yet the writers of the age do not mention them in 
terms of reprobation. They had prevailed to a certain extent 
under the Anglo-Saxon princes; and men seemed to have been 
reconciled to the iniquity of the thing on account of its an¬ 
tiquity. But, besides the fines paid to the sovereign, the judges 
often exacted presents for themselves; and loud complaints ex¬ 
isted against their venality and injustice. Henry, who did not 
admire in others that love of money which he cherished in his 
own breast, laboured to remedy this abuse. All the itinerant 
judges, within three years after their appointment, were re¬ 
moved, with the sole exception of Ranulf de Glanville; who, 
at the head of five others, was now commissioned to administer 
justice in the counties north of the Trent. The rest of the 
kingdom was divided into three portions; the powers for¬ 
merly possessed by the chief justiciary were transferred to the 
bishops of Winchester, Norwich, and Ely; and one of them, 
with four assessors, was appointed to hold pleas in each of the 
three districts.” 

But the bishops did not long exercise their judicial 
functions, which pope Alexander 111. rightly considered 
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as incompatible with the duties of spiritual shepherds. 
Being compelled to resign their office, that of chief jus¬ 
ticiary was restored in favour of Glanville; and iti¬ 
nerant judges were re-appointed to the districts over 
which the bishops had presided. Another court, and 
one regarded with peculiar detestation, was that which 
took cognisance of all offences against the preservation 
of game, all trespasses in the royal forests. The en¬ 
thusiastic attachment of the Norman kings to the exer¬ 
cise of the chase is well known. “ William I.” says 
the Saxon chronicle, “loved the great game as if he had 
begotten them:" and the same affection seems to have 
descended to his successors. Hence it was that the 
Conqueror wasted such an extensive tract of country as 
the New Forest in Hampshire. All the royal forests 
had their magistrates; they were governed by a peculiar 
code of laws, of the most oppressive and odious charac¬ 
ter : even slight offences were punished by this summary 
tribunal with the loss of an eye, a hand, or some other 
member. Henry was certainly more clement than any 
of his predecessors, since, for a long time, he had ac¬ 
cepted a fine in lieu of personal mutilation; but he 
charged his itinerant judges to be unremitting in their 
efforts to discover the culprits, and to levy the fines. 
This clemency, however, was not of long continuance. 
He divided the forests into districts, placing over each, 
as judges, two clergymen, two knights, and two officers 
of his household, and commanding them not to accept, 
thenceforward, a pecuniary mulct from any person high 
or low, but rigorously to inflict the bodily muti¬ 
lation. * 

In the reign of the same king Henry, we often find 
the same forms of proceeding, the same modes of judi¬ 
cial testimony, as in that of his first Norman prede¬ 
cessors. Of these the ordeal by hot water and the 

* Madox, History of the Exchcni'pr (variis capitibus). Leges Anglo- 
Normannicse (apud Wilkins, passim Uodulfus dc Diceto, p, GUO. Hove- 
den, p. 337. Bracton, lie Legibus Anglia, lib. iii. t. 2, &c. Liugard, 
History, voL ii. p. 135, &c. 
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duel were the chief: the former was certainly con¬ 
fined to the English, or to the humbler classes of 
Norman descent; while the latter was eagerly embraced 
by the more respectable of the dominant nation. The 
mode of proof, however, rested with the discretion of 
the judges : in some cases, they awarded the ordeal ; in 
some, when the guilt of the accused was not very pre¬ 
sumptive, they could admit him to compurgation by 
oath; in others, again, when the quality of the parties 
and the presumption allowed, they decided on the duel: 
but with this exception,—that, in case of homicide, the 
accuser should either be of the kindred with the slain, 
or feudally connected with him. When the accusation 
was made, and wager of battle claimed, the defendant 
threw down his glove, and offered to prove his inno¬ 
cence with his body: if it were taken up by the plain¬ 
tiff the judges fixed a day for the battle ; but both 
were previously required to make oath — the one, that 
he was innocent, the other, that the charge was true. 
But, if the accused were advanced in years, if he were 
maimed or wounded in the head, he might, if he were 
a freeman, demand the ordeal by hot iron ; if a villein, 
that by boiling water. When the day arrived, both 
were led out to battle, each with head, arms, and legs 
bare ; protected by a leather shield, and armed, not with 
a sword or lance, but with a stout wooden staff, an ell 
long, and turned at the end : the weapon was a formid¬ 
able one, and generally one of the parties was either 
killed or forced to yield. If the defendant protracted 
the combat until dark, he was acquitted ; if he yielded, 
he was executed, or maimed, or mulcted, according to 
the magnitude of the offence with which he was charged. 
If he vanquished, or wearied out his opponent, he was 
not only acquitted, but the accuser was fined sixty 
shillings, and deprived of the privileges of freedom. In 
the court of chivalry, however, where the parties were 
of baronial or knightly rank, neither staves nor leathern 
shields were employed : each was provided with lance 
sword, and dagger, and with whatever defensive armour 
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he chose. On these occasions much ceremony was ob¬ 
served : the judges were more august, the spectators 
more numerous, the preparations more splendid, and 
the king presided. A level plot of ground, sixty paces 
in length, by forty in breadth, was enclosed with posts 
seven feet high; and the four sides of the parallelogram 
were occupied by the proper officers, who were armed 
to keep back the spectators. Two gates in this enclo¬ 
sure, one in the east, the other in the west, admitted 
the parties. Before advancing to the charge, each 
renewed his oath, that his former statement was true ; 
that he had no arms save those appointed by the 
court; that he had not resorted to magical charms; 
that his trust was, first, in God, next, in the goodness of 
his cause, and his own bravery. The accuser then 
holding the book of the gospels in his right hand, and 
the right hand of the accused in his left, swore that he 
would do his utmost either to kill his adversary, or 
force him to confess: the accused changing hands, and 
taking the book, in his turn, swore that he would do 
his utmost to prevent him. Each was then led back 
to the gate at which he had entered, the challenger to 
the east, the accused to the west; the constable, who 
occupied the steps of the throne, then exclaimed three 
times, in a loud voice, “ Let them go ! ” the third time 
adding, “ and do their duty!” They then advanced 
furiously against each other: if either was killed, he 
was stripped of his armour where he lay, and his body, 
tied to the tail of a horse, was dragged dishonourably 
out of the lists. If either cried craven, he was in like 
manner stripped and dragged away ; but it was to be 
hanged or beheaded, in presence of the marshal. The 
wager by battle was anciently used in civil no less than 
in criminal cases: as where the tenant denied the service 
claimed by his land; where the seller denied that he 
had guaranteed his wares to the buyer; where the 
debtor denied the claim against him. In these cases, 
however, as baronial or roya 1 interests were not involved, 
there was much less ceremony. The defendant was 
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.not compelled to fight in person, and the plaintiff was 
always expected to substitute a champion. Even this 
modification of a barbarous custom was displeasing to 
Henry, who has the glory of having substituted trial 
by grand assize for the wager of battle. To arrest the 
process by duel, the defendant had only to apply for 
a written prohibition : in consequence, the plaintiff, if 
he meant to prosecute the suit, was obliged to apply 
for a writ to proceed by assize. A jury was em- 
pannelled by the sheriff, the members of which were 
sworn to judge of the matter in dispute if possible from 
personal knowledge, if not, from the testimony of two 
men.* 

In the reign of John, considerable improvements 
were introduced, both as regarded the liberties of every 
class of the people, and the administration of justice. 
1. Wearied by the vexatious feudal exactions of the 
crown, its vassals were the first to express their # dis- 
content: their example was followed by those of other 
superiors; but as neither, nor both united, were suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to insist on a redress of their griev- 
.ances, they perceived the policy of uniting with other 
classes of society who had grievances as heavy to de¬ 
plore. Among their coadjutors none were so influential 
as the ecclesiastics, who during several reigns had seen 
not only their immunities, but their dearest rights, 
trampled under foot. The freemen in each county, the 
inhabitants of each city or incorporated town, had no 
less reason to be dissatisfied. Union gave them all the 
strength they could have desired : it forced the tyrant to 
sign a charter, the provisions of which had been drawn 
up by these patriots. They are too numerous to be 
detailed here; but we may advert for a moment to 
their general character. Having guaranteed the preserv¬ 
ation of their church “ whole and inviolate," the 
charter proceeds to redress the grievances experienced 
by the tenants of the crown. The relief was perma- 

* Soelrnan, Archicologia, p. 100—103 Bractoi), De Legibus Angli®, iii. 18 
UngarO's History, ii. 141. 
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nently fixed from the earl to the knight: wardship was 
subject to regulations which preserved the value of the 
estate; no heiress could henceforth be married un¬ 
equally, nor without the knowledge of her kindred ; 
widows were secured in the possession of their mari- 
tagium *, dowry, and inheritance; nor were they 
thenceforward to be compulsorily married, but suf¬ 
fered to remain, if they chose, in their widowed state ; 
aids were confined to the three legal occasions; and 
purveyance was shorn of its abuses. From the secu¬ 
rities granted to the barons and knights the immediate 
tenants of the crown, the charter passes to those of the 
citizens and burgesses. To them and to the inhabit¬ 
ants of all towns and sea-ports were guaranteed their 
ancient privileges, freedom of trade with foreign nations, 
liberty to leave the country whenever they pleased, 
unless in time of war, and uniformity of weights and 
measures. To sub-vassals were confirmed the same 
rights as the king granted to his chief tenants. 2. In 
favour of all, it was decreed that justice should not be 
denied, that it should not be sold, that it should not be 
•delayed to the meanest freeman. This was a most 
important article; not less so was the one which en¬ 
acted that tf no freeman should be arrested, or disseised 
of his land, or outlawed, or destroyed in any manner; 
nor should the king go upon him, or send upon him, 
but by the lawful judgment of his peers, and by the 
law of the land.” This solemn guarantee of individual 
liberty and property, from the highest to the lowest 
state of freedom, — for the servile class, still a numerous 
one, was not judged worthy of legislation — would 
alone entitle the barons and prelates of Runnymead to 
the veneration of posterity. It did not stop here: it 
proceeded to circumscribe the extent of pecuniary 
amerciament in the judicial courts. No freeman was to 

* “ Maritagium, donatio quse It parente filiie lit propter nuptias, seu in¬ 
tuitu matrimonii.” — Ducange, ad'.voc “ in alia acceptatione accipitur 
do* (ecundiim leges ltomanas, secundum q U as propria appellatur dos id 
quod cum muliere datur viro, quod vuigariter dicitur maritugium — Glan- 
vtile, L vii. c. 1. 
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fined heavily for minor, nor unreasonably for more 
considerable offences ; that the fines should not rest at 
the discretion of the judge, but should be imposed by 
oath of a jury or “ the good men of the neighbour¬ 
hood ; ” and that, in taxing the offender’s substance, if 
a freeholder, his land,' if a merchant, his wares, if a 
husbandman, his implements, if an artisan, his tools, 
should be sacred from the touch of justice. The mi¬ 
gratory disposition of our ancient kings, whose courts 
were seldom long together in the same place, was fatal 
to the prompt administration of justice. The citations 
might be issued from Westminster, the pleadings might 
open at Canterbury or Winchester, judgment might be 
given at York : wherever the court removed, the wit¬ 
nesses were compelled to follow. To remedy this 
disadvantage, a bench of justices had been established 
at Westminster to hear civil disputes. The institution 
was confirmed by the charter, which decreed that com¬ 
mon or civil pleas should no longer follow the person of 
the king, but be holden in some certain place. This 
clause severed the civil from the criminal jurisdiction, 
which was still attached to the king’s migratory court: 
equally migratory too continued the bench of exche¬ 
quer, which took cognizance of all matters regarding 
the royal revenues. These regulations did not super¬ 
sede the itinerant administration of justice: judges 
were still sent on the circuit, but apparently at no 
periodical times. Even if their visitations were annual, 
they were insufficient for the wants of the people ; and 
it was enacted that four times every year two of these 
legal dignitaries should enter every county, should be 
joined by four knights chosen in the county court, and 
that the six, thus formed into a royal commission, should 
take cognizance of certain civil disputes, inferior, how¬ 
ever, in importance to those which fell within the pro¬ 
vince of the assize judges, or of the new court of 
common pleas. This court soon became one chiefly 
of appeal; for though it could remove causes from the 
inferior tribunals, and though it took cognizance of 

i 2 
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all, even in the first instance, when the parties com¬ 
menced proceedings in it, yet we cannot doubt that its 
time would be chiefly occupied in considering such of 
the more important cases as had been removed from 
these tribunals.* 

Such, in substance, was the Great Charter, the pro¬ 
visions of which succeeding monarclis sought perpetually 
to evade or violate. But the nation was no lesswatchful to 
procure its confirmation, and to enforce its clauses. Four 
times it was confirmed with some changes by Henry III., 
twice by Edward I., fifteen times by Edward III., 
and seven times by Richard II. This remarkable fact 
proves the hostility of the crown, and the attachment 
of the people, to this groundwork of English freedom. 
That the feeble Henry should have been forced to sanc¬ 
tion it, will not surprise us; but that monarchs so power¬ 
ful as the Edwards should have bowed to the same 
necessity, is honourable alike to it and its advocates. 
In their contentions, mankind unfortunately pass from 
one extreme to another quite as blamable. The op¬ 
pressed demand liberty; and, when that liberty is secured, 
if the circumstances of the times favour them, they 
will inevitably clamour for power ; nor do they consi¬ 
der whether it can be granted them without damage to 
the commonweal. Emancipate the slave; and, in the 
nature of things, he will soon aspire to higher objects, 
— to distinctions and privileges which can be possessed 
by the few only. From John the barons had wrung 
many important concessions, which ought, in justice, 
to have satisfied them. There was, indeed, reason to 
apprehend that Henry would evade them; and, to guard 
against this probable result, certain measures were jus¬ 
tifiable, and even necessary ; but th%t the king's minis¬ 
ters should be appointed by the great council of the 
nation, was *a demand inconsistent with the due power 
of the crown. The still more insulting one of the 
barons (1258), that the government should be confided 
to a commission of twenty-fuc.r spiritual and temporal 

* Magna Charta, cap. 1—GO. paaaim. 
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peers, — in other words, the utter annihilation’ of the 
royal authority, — sufficiently exhibit the unprincipled 
ambition of the earl of Leicester. This commission, 
indeed, was to be but temporary, until it had reformed 
some prominent abuses; but, from the sequel, we are 
fortified in believing that it was certainly intended to 
be permanent, if not by the great body of the conspi¬ 
rators, doubtless by their leaders. At length the bulk 
of the people, pitying their ill-treated sovereign, and 
finding that the transfer of the royal authority from the 
hands of one tyrant to those of many had greatly ag¬ 
gravated their evils, rose in his behalf, and enabled him 
to resume the plenitude of his functions. But in hu¬ 
man revolutions good is as often deduced from evil, as 
evil from good. These efforts of Leicester and his as¬ 
sociates to obtain the supreme power, led, in the opinion 
of most critics, to the creation of parliament as now 
constituted. As, however, this subject has been fiercely 
disputed, we shall open it in the moderate language of 
the ablest of our English historians *: — 

“ During the reign of Henry, but while he was under the 
control of Leicester, we are surprised at the unexpected ap¬ 
pearance of a parliament, constituted, as our present parliaments 
are, of the lords spiritual and temporal, and the representatives 
of the counties, cities, and boroughs. Was this the innovation 
of a bold and politic adventurer, or merely the repetition of an 
ancient and accustomed form ? Something more than a cen¬ 
tury ago, the question was fiercely debated between the adverse 
champions of the prerogative of the crown and the liberties of 
the people : since that period, it has been investigated with more 
coolness and impartiality ; and most writers have agreed to pro¬ 
nounce the assembly of 1265 a new experiment, devised for the 
purpose of extending the influence, and procuring support to 
the projects, of Leicester. 1. In the history of the preceding 
reigns, we shall search in vain for any satisfactory evidence that 
the cities and burghs sent their representatives to the national 
councils. Historians, indeed, sometimes mention the people, 
or the multitude, as awaiting the decision of the assembly, and 
testifying their approbation by their applause, but such passages 
may, with propriety, be understood of the neighbouring in- 


* Lingard, History of England, voL li. p. 365, Sic. 4to. edit. 
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habitants whom curiosity might lead to the spot; of the culprits 
and petitioners, the suitors and pledges, whose duty or whose 
interest it was to be present; and of the clergymen and monks, 
the knights and esquires who were in attendance on their lords, 
the prelates and barons. If, at a later period, some boroughs 
claimed the privilege of representation from remote antiquity, 
or if the members of the lower house boasted that they had 
formed a constituent part of the legislature from time beyond 
the memory of man; such pretensions may be attributed either 
to their ignorance of history, or to the use of legal expressions 
without any definite meaning. To some, all the great councils 
under the first Norman kings appear to have been constituted 
on feudal principles. The sovereign might claim an extra¬ 
ordinary aid from his liegeman; but the consent of the man 
was requisite to legalise the aid: he might seek to make alter¬ 
ations in the laws and customs of the realm; but he was pre¬ 
viously expected to ask the advice of these vassals whose rights 
and interests it was his duty, as their lord, to protect and im¬ 
prove. Hence all who held in barony were summoned to the 
great council; but, as the reader has seen, a line of distinction 
was soon drawn between the greater barons, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the lesser barons, the inferior tenants-in-chief. 
From their great property, the former (and, through them, their 
numerous tenantry) were deeply interested in almost every 
legislative enactment; and so extensive was their influence, 
that the royal authority could not, without their concurrence, 
carry any law into execution. Hence their presence in the 
national councils was exacted as a duty; and every unjustifiable 
failure on their part was punishable as a breach of that fealty 
which they owed to the crown. But with the inferior tenants 
the case was different. Their consent was implied in that of 
the greater barons; and, as attendance must have proved ex¬ 
pensive and inconvenient to men of small fortunes, it was but 
seldom enforced. Hence, on ordinary occasions, the great 
council appears to have been composed of the bishops and ab¬ 
bots, the earls and barons, the ministers and judges, and the 
neighbouring knights holding of the crown: but, on others, 
when the safety of the kingdom was at stake, or an extra¬ 
ordinary aid was to be granted, the king convoked an assembly 
of all his tenants in chief; in more early times, perhaps, by a 
summons directed to each individual separately, afterwards by 
personal writs to the greater barons, and a general writ to the 
other tenants in each county. 2. But though the immediate 
vassals of the crown were the onlv individuals possessing a 
personal right to be present in parliament, there are some in¬ 
stances in which the representatives of the counties were required 
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to attend, previously to the year 1265. It must at all times have 
been difficult for the sovereign to become acquainted with the 
real state of the country, from the interested reports either of his 
barons or of his ministers. If then he wished to ascertain his 
own rights, or the wrongs of the people, or the peculations of 
his officers, he was accustomed to authorise a commission of 
knights in each shire, either named by himself or elected in the 
county court, to proceed from hundred to hundred, to make 
enquiries upon oath, and to lay the result of their labours be¬ 
fore him, either in council or parliament. Thus we are told, 
that William the Conqueror, when he resolved to ratify the 
statutes of his Anglo-Saxon predecessors, ordered twelve ‘noble 
and sage men’ to be chosen in each county, who should meet 
in his presence, and determine by common consent what were 
the real laws of the kingdom. In the Magna Charta, twelve 
knights were to be elected in the next court of each county, to 
enquire into ‘the eyil customs of sheriff's of forests, and 
foresters, of warrens and warreners, and of the wardens of banks 
and their officers.’ Henry III., in his seventh year (1223), 
ordered every sheriff to enquire, by means of twelve lawful and 
discreet knights, what were the rights and liberties of the 
crown in his shire, on the day on which the war began between 
John and the barons; and, in his forty-second year (1258), 
he appointed four knights in each county to enquire ij^to all 
‘ the excesses, transgressions, and injuries committed by judges, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, and all other persons, and to make their report 
to him in council on a certain day. The same may be observed 
with respect to the collection of taxes. In the most ancient 
instance on record, in the year 1206, the subsidy was collected 
under the inspection of the itinerant judges; but the method 
was accompanied with inconvenience and delay; and, in 1220, 
we find writs to the sheriff, appointing him the collector, in 
conjunction with two knights to be chosen in a full court of the 
county with the consent of all the suitors.” ... “ They collected 
the taxes ; and made to the king the report of their grievances. 
When they had advanced thus far, it required but an additional 
step to introduce them into the great council as the represent¬ 
atives of their electors, vested with the power of granting money, 
and of petitioning for redress; almost the only functions which 
for a long period after its establishment the house of commons 
ventured to exercise. In confirmation of this theory, it may be 
observed, that the knights of the shire, when they became 
regular members of parliament, received the same remuneration 
which had been assigned to them on former occasions. An¬ 
ciently, as soon as they had made their report to the king, 
afterwards, at the conclusion of the session, they obtained writs 

i 4 
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directing the sheriffs to defray, by a rate to be levied on the 
county, their expenses for so many days, ‘ in going, staying, 
and returning.’ The peers attended in their own right, and 
of course paid their own costs; but the knights were only the 
deputies of others, and therefore required compensation from 
those whose business they undertook to transact. The most 
ancient writ, summoning the representatives of the counties to 
parliament, is dated in the fifteenth year of John, 1213. It 
may be divided into three parts. In the first, the knights who 
had already been warned were ordered to meet the king in 
arms at Oxford, on a certain day. This was a summons to 
perform military service. The second part alluded to some 
occurrence not mentioned by historians, and directed the sheriffs 
to bring up the bodies of the barons without arms — probably 
prisoners in his custody—for trial. In the third, it is ordered 
that four discreet knights of the county should be sent to Ox¬ 
ford, to treat with the king concerning the affairs of the king¬ 
dom. There can be little doubt that this last was a summons 
to parliament, as it is conceived in the same words as such writs 
of a later date. On the face of the writ, indeed, it does not 
appear whether the knights were to be chosen by the county, or 
appointed by the sheriff. But this ambiguity is done away in 
that which follows. In 1254, Henry III. was in Gascony; 
and, by his directions, queen Eleanor and the earl of Cornwall, 
the rdgents, summoned all persons holding land of the crown in 
chief, to the amount of twenty pounds per annum, to assemble 
at Portsmouth on an appointed day, and sail to the assistance 
of the king; and then ordered that, ‘ besides these, two lawful 
and discreet knights should be chosen by the men of every 
county, in the place of all and each of them, to assemble at 
Westminster, and to determine, with the knights of the other 
counties, what aid they would grant to their sovereign in his 
present necessity, so that the same knights might be able to 
answer in the matter of the said aid for their respective coun¬ 
ties.’ This writ embraces two objects. From the greater 
vassals of the crown it requires military service; from the other 
inhabitants of each county it demands pecuniary aid, and for 
that purpose prescribes the election of representatives, whose 
determination should be binding on their constituents. Whe¬ 
ther the barons were summoned to assemble at the same place 
with the knights of the shires is uncertain, but immaterial; for 
in that age the different orders voted their money separately, 
and without the interference of each other. The next instance 
occurred seven years later. Leicester had summoned a par¬ 
liament at St. Albans, ‘to which «_ach county was ordered to 
send three knights, that they might treat of the common 
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concerns of the kingdom.’ But in the interval a temporary 
reconciliation took place between him and Henry, and it was 
agreed that the king should hold the parliament on the same 
day at Windsor, and should issue new writs, ordering the at¬ 
tendance of the same knights. They were called ‘ to treat on 
the same subjects, and to convince themselves that the king 
intended nothing which was, not for the honour and common 
advantage of the realm.’ 3. But if we occasionally discover 
the knights of the shire among the members of the great councils, 
we have no sufficient reason to believe that they were accom¬ 
panied by the deputies of the cities and boroughs. Among the 
writs which were issued during the reign of John and his son, 
and of which many have been preserved, there exists no vestige 
of a summons, directing the return of citizens and burgesses, 
more ancient than the administration of Leicester. We may 
safely pronounce it an innovation; but an innovation which 
the course of events must otherwise have introduced within 
a few years. During the lapse of two centuries, the cities 
and boroughs had silently grown out of their original in¬ 
significance, and had begun to command attention from 
their constant increase in wealth and population. Taking 
advantage of the poverty of their lords, the inhabitants 
had successively purchased for themselves the most valuable 
privileges. In lieu of individual services, they now paid a 
common rent; their guilds were incorporated by charter : they 
had acquired the rights of holding fairs, of demanding tolls, of 
choosing their magistrates, and of enacting their own laws. 
They were able to supply both nun and money; and it 
became the obvious policy of the crown to attach them to it» 
interests by lightening their burdens, and attending to their 
petitions. Formerly, whenever the king obtained an aid from 
his tenants in chief, he imposed a tallage on his boroughs, 
which was levied at discretion by a capitation tax on personal 
property. Though the inhabitants did not dispute this right 
of the crown, they bore with impatience the grievances which, 
on such occasions, they experienced from the despotism of the 
royal officers ; and frequently offered in place of the tallage a 
considerable sum, under the name of a gift, which, if it were 
accepted, was assessed and paid by their own magistrates. This 
i was in reality to indulge them with the liberty of taxing them¬ 
selves ; and when the innovation had been once introduced, it 
was obviously more convenient in itself, and more consistent 
with the national customs, that the now privilege should be 
exercised by deputies assembled together, instead of being 
intrusted to the discordant judgment of so many separate com¬ 
munities. This did not escape the discernment of Leicester ; 
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and if the improvement was abandoned after his fall (probably 
on account of the disgrace attached to his memory), its utility 
was appreciated by tiie succeeding monarch, who, before the 
close of liis reign, regularly called to parliament the represent¬ 
atives of the cities and boroughs, as well as those of the 
counties. ” , 

With the preceding view of the subject we perfectly 
coincide: it is, in fact, the only judicious one that 
can be taken. Yet there have not been wanting writers, 
and those of some note, who contend that the privilege 
of borough representation is as old as the Saxon times, 
— that our modern parliament is a lineal descendant of 
the witena-gemot. Omitting those who, a century ago, 
so fiercely debated the subject, let us hear a living 
writer, who has done more to throw light on the Saxon 
times than any preceding historian *: — 

“ The popular part of our representation seems to have been 
immemorial. There is no document that marks its commence¬ 
ment. And, if the probabilities of the case had been duly con¬ 
sidered, it would have been allowed to be unlikely that the 
sovereigns and the aristocracy of the nation would have united 
to diminish their own legislative power, by calling represent¬ 
atives from the people to share it. Neither kings nor nobles 
could alone confer this power; and it would have been a 
voluntary and unparalleled abandonment of their own exclu¬ 
sive prerogative and privileges, that they should have combined 
to impart it toothers, if these had not possessed an ancient 
and indefeasible right of enjoying it.” ... “ If the freeholders 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries were not represented in their 
witena-gemet, at what other time did this most important pri¬ 
vilege originate ? That it should have begun after the Nor¬ 
man conquest is incredible. If the legislative council of the 
nation had been from immemorial custom confined to the king 
and nobles, their sturdy maintenance of all their exclusive 
rights and advantages, is evidence that they would not willingly 
have curtailed their power by so great an innovation. The 
pride of nobility would not have admitted unnoble free¬ 
holders to have shared in the most honourable of its privileges; 
and, least of all, would the fierce and powerful Norman lords 
have placed the Anglo-Saxon freemen, whom they had con¬ 
quered, and with whom they were long in jealous enmity and 
proud hatrqd, in the possession of >ueh a right. But the total 


* Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 185, &e. 
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absence of any document or date of the origin of the election 
of representatives by the freeholders of counties, is the strongest 
proof we can have that the custom has been immemorial, and 
long preceded the Norman conquest.”...“ To the citizens and 
burgesses of parliament, analogous remarks are equally appli¬ 
cable. We may find no existing writ ordering their election 
earlier than the 23d year of Edward 1.*; but the loss of the 
preceding records is no proof of their non-existence, and ought 
never to have been confounded with it.” 

It would be impossible to find, in any other author 
of note, so feeble a defence of the antiquity contested, or 
so total a misconception of our political constitution. 
In the first place, the whole argument proceeds on the 
gratuitous assumption that its towns sent their deputies 
to the witena-gemot. This error we have sufficiently 
exploded in the earlier part of this chapter. + In the 
second, even if the Saxon great councils had been thus 
constituted, the historian would have been required to 
show that the same political features had been preserved 
by the Norman kings. We know that the Norman 
constitution was essentially feudal ; that it exacted per¬ 
sonal military service, and attendance at the councils of 
the sovereign ; that of representation it never dreamed; 
and that Norman pride would not, at the conquest, have 
permitted the third estate to exist, still less to have a 
deliberative voice in the council. In fact, with such a 
constitution, representation was utterly irreconcilable. 
In the third place, when deputies from the cities, bo¬ 
roughs, &c. were first summoned to the parliament of 
the third Henry, that summons was justly regarded ra¬ 
ther as a burden than as an honour. All that they were 
expected or that they would have been permitted to 
do, was, to say what sum of money they could vote for 
the necessities of the state. The exercise of so hum¬ 
ble a duty was not likely to alarm the feudal members, 
who had rather cause to rejoice that a considerable por¬ 
tion of the money required would be furnished by the 

* Representatives of boroughs were certainly summoned In the preceding 
reign of Henry III., though the writs are not extant, 
f See pages 45,46. of the; present volume. 
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burghers. And so far were the deputies themselves 
from esteeming their new privilege as an advantage, that 
they long eagerly sought to escape it. Numerous were 
the petitions presented in succeeding parliaments, to the 
effect that certain boroughs and towns might not be con¬ 
strained to incur so heavy an expense as that of equip¬ 
ping and maintaining deputies to parliament. This fact 
is a convincing proof that the honour was dearly bought, 
that the deputies possessed no power beyond that of 
taxing themselves. Nor is it less generally known that, 
if they dared to open their lips on any other subject, 
they were immediately answered by the frowns of the 
barons and prelates, and even of the crown ; being re¬ 
minded that their province was purely to grant sup¬ 
plies. Down even to a recent period, — as lately, 
certainly, as the reign of Henry VIII. — they were gene¬ 
rally restricted to the same limited sphere, while the great 
business of the nation was transacted by the other orders 
of the state. The advantage which the monarch found 
in summoning a body of men who had money at their 
immediate disposal, and the alleviation which their sup¬ 
plies would confer on the higher orders of the state, 
who had land, indeed, but no money, will sufficiently 
account for the facility with which the innovation was 
received throughout the country. * 

Before we dismiss the eventful reign of Henry III., 
we may add two or three other innovations. 1. The 
secular clergy through their bishops and archdeacons, 
and the monastic bodies through their abbots and priors, 
were also summoned to parliament. The ecclesiastical 
members, however, were much more attached to their 
own convocations, where their deliberations were more 
independent; and by degrees they obtained the con¬ 
firmation of the privilege: all that the crown wanted 
was money, and, provided this were obtained, the mode 
of granting it was immaterial. 2. The abolition of the 

* Bradv, Treatise of Boroughs, ii. 'vpf/endix, 145. 150. 197. 201 212, &c. 
Hcxiy, History of Convocations, p. 313, Sec. Carte, History of England, 
voL ii. p. 250, etc. Liugard and Turner, ubi supra. , 
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ordeals by hot water, hot iron, and the duel, was the 
work of the church, which had always condemned this 
rash appeal to the judgment of the Almighty. 3. The 
anarchy produced by the absence of Richard I., by the 
struggles of the barons with John and Henry, loudly 
called for a remedy : this was sought in the introduction 
or improvement of a stricter system of police. All men 
possessed of property from forty shillings to fifteen 
pounds per annum, between the ages of fifteen and sixty, 
were enrolled, sworn to provide themselves with arms, 
and to join the hue and cry wherever it should be raised 
in pursuit of offenders: and they were subject to their an¬ 
cient officers,— the inhabitants of burghs to their mayors 
and bailiffs, of hundreds to their local constables. From 
the feast of the Ascension to that of St. Michael, there 
was a nocturnal watch from sunset to sunrise ; in the 
villages it consisted of four or six stout men, armed with 
bows, arrows, and staves ; in the towns, of twelve ; in 
the cities of six at every gate. After the watch was 
set, no one could enter or leave the place ; and, if any 
attempted, he was seized, confined until morning, and 
examined before the local authority.* 

We have already alluded to the hostile feeling with 
which the successors of John regarded Magna Charta, 
and their endeavours to elude it. Embarrassed by the 
expenses of his wars, Edward I. continued to extort 
money in virtue of his prerogative, without regard to 
the newly-conferred rights of his people, and indifferent 
to the spirit of freedom which, during the two last 
reigns, had spread widely over the country. Having 
seized, in virtue of his own arbitrary will, all the money 
to be found in the churches and monasteries, and re¬ 
tained it under the deceptive plea of a loan ; having 
exacted from the citizens of London a sixth part of 
their profits ; from the knights of the shires one tenth, 
he demanded of the clergy half of their revenues for one 
year: this they reluctantly granted; but their compliance 
did not avert other demands equally unreasonable; and 

• Matthteui Pariaicnsi*, p. 1145. 
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■when they refused, they were formally outlawed, their 
agricultural substance seized and confiscated, unless they 
chose to redeem it by a certain day. The exaction of 
a seventh from the deputies of the cities and boroughs, 
the tallages to which he arbitrarily subjected them, the 
vexatious restrictions which he placed on commerce, 
put the finishing hand to the national discontent. To. 
resist these exactions, the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 
and the archbishop of Canterbury, formed a powerful 
combination, and placed themselves at its head. Taking 
advantage of the king’s departure into Flanders ( 1297 ), 
in the name of the baronage of England they com¬ 
manded the judges and officers of the exchequer to re¬ 
frain from levying the obnoxious rates; and at the 
Guildhall they invited the citizens to join them in forcing 
the king to confirm their Great Charter. At first Ed¬ 
ward resolved to resist, and he despatched orders to that 
effect to his barons of the exchequer; but he was soon 
rendered more tractable by a succession of unexpected 
disasters; and his council of regency, which could better 
appreciate the danger of his position, did not hesitate, 
in an interview with the heads of the discontented, not 
only to confirm the charter, but to sanction some new 
articles which still more closely restrained the obnoxious 
prerogatives of the crown. That no tallage or aid should 
thenceforth be levied without the consent of parliament; 
that no royal officer should seize the smallest portion of 
any man’s substance; that the arbitrary tax on wool 
should he repealed; that the ancient privileges of any 
class of men should be solemnly confirmed; that the 
heads of the present organised resistance should be fully 
pardoned; and that twice a year not only should the 
charter, with the explanatory articles, be read in the 
cathedral churches, but that every man, however high 
in dignity, should be excommunicated who presumed 
to violate it, were the chief additions approved by the 
council of regency, headed by prince Edward. All that 
was now required was the .onfirmation by the king; 
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and, to procure it the more easily, the different orders 
offered as its condition a considerable subsidy. It was 
sent to Edward, who, after a struggle, subscribed the 
instruments. In the sequel, he endeavoured, like his 
father and grandfather, to evade them ; but the indig¬ 
nant parliament forced him not only to repeat the con¬ 
firmation, but to sanction new articles still, which chiefly 
regarded the execution of the charter, and the amelior¬ 
ation of the forest laws. “ Thus, after a long struggle, 
was won, from an able and powerful monarch, the most 
valuable of the privileges enjoyed by the commons of 
England at the present day. If we are indebted to the 
patriotism of cardinal Langton, and the barons at Runny - 
mead, the framers of the great charter, we ought 
equally to revere the memory of archbishop Winchelsey, 
and the earls of Hereford and Norfolk. The former 
erected barriers against the abuse of the sovereign au¬ 
thority ; the latter fixed the liberties of the subject on a 
sure and permanent foundation.” * Thus disappointed 
in his projects of rapacity as respected his Christian 
subjects, the king turned to the Jews, a people against 
whom he had always borne unusual antipathy, and whom, 
from the vulgar hatred towards them, he could treat as 
he pleased. Their dishonourable mode of subsistence, 
their usury, their over-reaching spirit, their contempt of 
common honesty, their sordid habits, — qualities which 
6eem inseparable from them, — had greatly added to the 
hatred engendered by religious prejudice. But what, 
in the estimation of Edward, was much more criminal, 
they were charged, apparently on the best grounds, with 
clipping the current coin of the realm. Yet this is surely 
no excuse for the barbarity with which he treated them. 
He first hanged 280 individuals accused of this crime 
in London alone; the rest, amounting to beyond 16,000, 
were seized on the same day, and committed to prison; 
nor were they released until they had paid 12,000/. 
Even this failed to satisfy the tyrant, who, in three 
* Lingard, ii. 470. 
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years more, entirely banished the hateful race from the 
kingdom.* 

Yet, with all his defects, Edward has claims on the 
gratitude of England : from the improvements which 
he introduced both into the administration of justice and 
the laws, he has been called the English Justinian. He 
defined the limits of jurisdiction in the three great 
courts,— King’s Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas; 
and, by circumscribing the competency of the courts 
ecclesiastical to the causes regarding marriage, wills, 
tithes, perjury, defamation, mortuaries, and public pe¬ 
nance, he no less clearly marked the boundary between 
the temporal and spiritual tribunals. He retained the 
itinerant system of juslice; and, in addition, provided 
that two of the judges should thrice in the year be joined 
in commission with one or more knights in every shire, 
for the holding of the assizes. By the celebrated statute 
of Winchester, he confirmed the watch and ward, im¬ 
proved the hue and cry, restored the ancient custom of 
sureties from strangers and lodgers, and, in addition, 

• enacted that those retreats of robbers, the woods skirting 
the highways, should be cut down. Finding that some 
of his regulations were but inadequately observed, through 
the apathy or the overwhelming duties of his func¬ 
tionaries, he called into existence a new local authority, 
— that of justices of the peace. Originally, this excel¬ 
lent innovation extended no farther than a commission 
addressed to certain knights in every shire, whom it 
empowered and commanded to enforce the provisions of 
the Winchester statute, by invoking, whenever neces¬ 
sary, the armed force of the sheriff; but their utility 
was soon so evident, that their powers were considerably 
extended; and, from mere conservators of the peace, 
they became local judges and interpreters of the law.— 
Of the improvements which the king introduced into the 
laws, the most prominent were those which regarded 
the rights of property. To preserve the claims of the 

* Authorities: — Rrady, Hody, Hovcden, Matthew of Westminster, 
Walsinjjham, I.ingnrd, and others. 
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feudal superiors, and to prevent the feoffee from alien, 
ating the land, he confined the heritability to the heirs 
male: in other words, he shortly curtailed it ; providing, 
in the event of their extinction, for its return to the 
family of the donor; and he aimed a blow at the mul¬ 
tiplication of manorial courts. When a man possessed 
freehold land of inheritance, he generally granted a por¬ 
tion of it, under the obligation of military service to 
him alone, to two or more tenants, and thereby obtained 
a feudal jurisdiction, — a manor, with the suits, rights, 
profits, and appurtenances inseparable f v om the dignity. 
The barons and tenants in capite could not behold with 
much complacency this prevailing system of subinfeu¬ 
dation, by which their influence over the fiefs thus di¬ 
vided was so much diminished. They beheld a new 
order of men, who, though located on their domains, 
owed them neither suit nor homage ; and refused to 
recognise their claims to reliefs, escheats, aids, ward¬ 
ships, and the other interminable incidents of the feudal 
system. The creation of new manors was positively 
prohibited ; nor, in modern law, are any admitted to be 
legal which cannot trace their existence beyond the year 
1290. The acquisition of lands by ecclesiastical bodies 
was another of the evils which strongly attracted his 
attention. As such lands passed into mortmain, as the 
possessors never die, the superior lord was deprived of 
the relief, escheats, service, suit, wardship, and his 
other rights of feudality. Rigorous as was the mon¬ 
arch’s prohibition against such alienations in mortmain 
(1279), the church found means to evade it.* 

The character of the laws promulgated by the Nor¬ 
man and Plantagenet princes does not materially differ 
from that of the collection ascribed to the Confessor. 
We have before observed, that the Conqueror attempted 
no innovations in the national code, but professed his 
resolution to govern by it. Additions, indeed, he made 

- * Statute Edwardi Regis, 7. 13. 18. (variis capitulls.) Llngard, History, 
ii. 473. 
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to it, as were required by the interests of feudality ; and 
his example was imitated by his son, Henry I. Who¬ 
ever will be at the pains to peruse the Leges Gulielmi 
Conquistoris, in the collection of Wilkins, will be sa¬ 
tisfied that he has done little more than translate into 
Norman French the statutes passed under the preced¬ 
ing Saxon kings. To restrain the savage propensity 
of his new subjects, he raised the pecuniary mulcts, 
— the usual penalties /or wounds and other offences. 
Thus, for the loss of the hand or foot, he exacted one 
half of the sufferer’s were ; for the thumb or big toe, one 
fourth; while, under the former system, a very few shil¬ 
lings sufficed to satisfy justice. The additional articles fix 
the amount of the relief from the different tenants, and 
provide for the settlement of disputes where the parties 
are of different nations. The laws of Henry I. exhibit a 
greater advance in the system of feudality, since they 
regard the judicial power as inseparable from the pos¬ 
session of a fief, and indicate what class of offences are 
cognisable by the courts of the manor, the vavasor, the 
Viscount, earl, &c. They do not, however, destroy the 
ancient courts of the country, nor the Saxon laws ; on 
the contrary, the monarch commences by confirming the 
authority of those ascribed to the Confessor. It is 
gratifying to perceive a constantly increasing tendency 
to estimate a crime, not by the rank of the person, but 
by the nature Qf the offence. But the system of pe¬ 
cuniary compensation was too closely interwoven into 
all the barbaric codes, to be easily destroyed : it is not 
until a very recent period that blood was demanded for 
blood, without distinction of persons. The laws of 
Henry II., Henry III., and Edward I., regard, not so 
much crimes and their penalties, as the functions, con¬ 
duct, and character of the judges: they are rather ad¬ 
ministrative than moral. On their general character 
we have already dwelt as largely as our limits will 
allow.* 

* Leges Gulielmi Conquistoris, Henrici I., Henrici II., Ricardi I., Jo- 
annis (apud Wilkins). Leges Edward! I. (variis capitulis.) 
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Passing over the reign of Edward II., as a period of 
civil commotion, when violence, not law, was triumph¬ 
ant, that of Edward III. is chiefly interesting from the 
increasing confidence of parliament. By the industry 
of Mr. Hallam, it has been proved that in this reign 
three essential principles of our constitution were an¬ 
nounced, we cannot say established ; — that no money 
could legally be raised without the consent of those who 
were to pay it ; that both houses of parliament should 
concur with the king before any measure could have the 
effect of law , that the commons shou! ’ have the right 
of enquiring into public abuses, and of impeaching public 
men. Yet though these points were recognised often 
in theory, and sometimes in practice, let us not be mis¬ 
led by sounds, or by abstract notions of right. In cases 
of urgency, the king never failed to raise money by 
virtue of his own prerogative ; though, when remon¬ 
strances were made, he promised, in consideration of a 
subsidy, to avoid its exercise in future. Laws were 
generally made, at the request of the commons, by the 
authority of the king, with the consent of the peers, — a 
formula of frequent recurrence, and one which appears 
to have been founded on a tacit rather than an express 
understanding to that effect. This fact proves, that, in 
the reign of the third Edward, the commons were not 
entirely convoked for the voting of supplies. But even 
the term commons is apt to confuse us, unless we draw 
a line of distinction between the classes of which it was 
composed. The deputies of the boroughs appear to have 
possessed originally no other privilege, while the knights 
of the shires, who were of higher respectability, had, 
from the very first, the more valuable one of reporting to 
the crown the condition of their respective counties, and 
of soliciting such enactments as might most effectually 
meet existing wants. That they were instructed to 
expose the necessities of their constituents is unques¬ 
tionable from the rolls of parliament. It is certain 
that their example had a salutary effect on the borough 

k 2 
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deputies, who, by degrees, obtained confidence enough 
to request the attention of government towards their 
own constituents. Often the demands of both would 
be kindred in principle; and their unanimity must have 
had a much greater effect on the legislature. The third 
privilege, that of enquiring into public abuses, was still 
more indefinite. No attempt was made to exercise it 
before the fifteenth year of Edward, when the unpo¬ 
pularity of his government, the ascendency of the duke 
of Lancaster, the criminal acts of his favourite, Alice 
Ferrers, emboldened men to speak their minds with 
much less reserve. In the session of 1376 the com¬ 
mons, indeed, not only ventured to condemn the corrupt 
conduct of “ certain persons near the king,” but actually 
impeached two lords and four merchants ; yet we may 
reasonably doubt whether they would have proceeded to 
such an extremity, were it not for the encouragement 
and even positive support of the Black Prince, whom 
jealousy to the duke of Lancaster urged to oppose the 
government. This opinion is confirmed by the fact, 
that, on the death of the prince, the commons relapsed 
•into their former state of humility, and even abandoned 
their leaders to the vengeance of the court.* 

But the reign of the third Edward must not be thus 
summarily dismissed. It is remarkable for some striking 
peculiarities, and for some no less striking improve¬ 
ments, in the organisation of the state and in the con¬ 
dition of the people. 1 Purveyance was an abuse to 
which Edward adhered as tenaciously as his predeces¬ 
sors ; nor could the remonstrances of the commons 
have induced him to abandon it, had not the vote of 
supplies been made a necessary condition of its miti¬ 
gation. By this oppressive feudal prestation not only 
were the npbles, knights, and domestics of the royal 
household, in its perpetual migrations, furnished with 
horses, carriages, food, forage, &c., but the same ne- ■ 


* Authorities: — The histc .ms of king Edward’s reign. 
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cessaries were seized for the royal garrisons, and even 
for the armies in foreign parts. After many struggles, 
Edward agreed that the right of gratuitous supply 
should be limited to the king, the queen, and the heir 
to the throne, and that even they should find their own 
horses and carriages ; that for whatever was required 
by their suite, the price, if small, should be paid in 
twenty-four hours, if large, in four months; and that 
the amount demanded, if disputed, should be fixed by 
a jury in the neighbourhood. We may, however, ob¬ 
serve, that tiie right was often abused by succeeding 
monarchs, until it was totally abolish'. 1 bv Charles II. 
— 2. The administration of justice exhibits consider¬ 
able improvement. Sheriffs, coroners, and eseheators, 
the tyrants of their respective districts, were, in the 
first place, no longer to be chosen from any other class 
than the landed gentry ; and, in the second, they were 
not to continue in office during a term of years, but 
were to be annually removed. Hence, at the expiration 
of the twelve months, if any functionary had abused 
his powers, he could be sued on equal terms in the court 
of his successor. To the justices of the peace, — an 
institution, as we have before related*, of the first Ed¬ 
ward, — much ampler powers were conceded ; and they 
were authorised to hold their sessions four times in the 
year. To remove the temptations to bribery, the 
salaries of the judges were raised; and, a far more sa¬ 
lutary innovation, all judicial proceedings were ordered 
to be conducted, not, as heretofore, in the French, but 
in the English language. A good, scarcely less great, 
was the limitation of constructive treason. During 
several reigns, the definition of treason,lay with the 
judge, who, by a little subtilty, could transform almost 
any felony or trespass into the most penal of crimes, 
which placed the convicted offender, his person and 
substance, at the mercy of the crown. Owing to the 


* See before, page 128. 
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earnest and repeated remonstrances of the commons, it 
was at length agreed that treason should be confined to 
seven determinate offences. — 3. Whatever were the 
public grievances, — and the same may be said of many 
private ones, — they could only be redressed by parlia¬ 
ment; for though petitions could be presented to the 
royal council, they were not likely to have so much 
weight as when laid before the house of commons by 
some representative, and made the basis of an application 
to the crown, sometimes for a newgeneral law, sometimes 
merely for individual redress. Hence that parliament 
should often be sitting, to receive and to support the 
claims of justice, was most desirable to the people. 
There was an understood regulation, — perhaps it may 
be called a constitutional law, — that parliament should 
be at least annually assembled. Like his predecessors, 
Edward would have convoked them just when he 
pleased, had not his necessities, — the offspring of his 
long and ruinous wars,— rendered it impossible for him 
long to dispense with new supplies ; and supplies he 
could not legally raise without their consent. Hence 
in his reign of fifty years more than seventy writs 
were issued for their meeting. — 4. But though our 
monarchs could not lawfully raise money of their own 
authority, they were not much disposed to regard the 
engagement which they had made to that effect. No¬ 
thing, they thought, was so humiliating as this com¬ 
pulsory application to their people, especially as it was 
not always successful, and, even when it was, as it was 
accompanied by demands not very agreeable to their 
notions of prerogative. To levy an aid, or impose a 
tallage, at their own pleasure, was so tempting, that we 
need not wonder at the frequency with which a great 
constitutional principle was violated. * The tallage on 
movable property, varying from a thirtieth to a seventh, 
was the most ancient method of raising a supply by the 
crown. Originally each householder was allowed to 
swear to the value of the movables he possessed ; subse- 
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quently commissioners were appointed to enquire into 
the circumstances of each. Not unfrequently the neigh¬ 
bours of one were constrained, on oath, to deliver their 
opinion as to the quantity of his corn, cattle, merchan¬ 
dise, furniture, wearing apparel, and even money. The 
evasions of the one party, the inquisitorial powers of 
the other, led to much discontent, which was loudly 
expressed by the knights and burgesses in parliament. 
The commissioners often found it more convenient to 
compound with each township or district for a certain 
sum, in lieu of the tenth or fifteenth ; and from 1334 
Edward always agretdto receive the comoosition— an ar¬ 
rangement no less agreeable to the people, f rom the same 
reign this grant was regarded as the peculiar province 
of parliament, though subsequent kings did not scruple 
to impose it whenever they had the plea of necessity 
for the arbitrary measure. Not less arbitrary, and 
scarcely less productive, were the sums imposed by the 
crown, 1. on the exportation of wool and hides, from the 
tonnage and poundage, consisting of ten shillings on 
every ton of wine, and sixpence on every pound of 
goods, exported or imported; 2. and from the assessment 
of parishes. The last was always granted by parlia¬ 
ment ; the two former were frequently levied by royal 
authority alone. On the whole, however, much was 
gained in the reign of Edward : what was before mere 
right, became recognised in practice, — an advantage 
attributable not so much to the justice of the mon¬ 
arch as to the liberality of the representatives. No 
king loves unpopularity ; and so long as Edward could 
obtain what he wanted from the voluntary suffrage of 
his people, he was sufficiently disposed to forego the 
exercise of his prerogative. — 5. The change in the 
composition of the army deserves a passing notice. 
The feudal service of forty days was little favourable to 
the projects of ambition. To see themselves deserted in 
the midst of their successes by the bulk of their military 
followers, who had performed their engagements, and 
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were unwilling to remain, was deeply mortifying to the 
Norman princes. Hence they were eager to accept 
pecuniary aids instead of personal service ; and that 
aid many vassals were disposed to give in preference to 
encountering the dangers and fatigues of a foreign 
expedition. With the money thus raised, mercenaries 
could be hired for a whole campaign. In domestic 
emergencies, however, positive orders were sent to the 
sheriffs to return every man capable of bearing arms who 
was rated at a certain sum ; sometimes a certain num¬ 
ber only were required from each shire ; in neither 
case could pecuniary composition be received. Thus, 
in the expeditions to Scotland or Wales, service, either 
personal or by substitute, was obligatory. The levies 
thus assembled consisted of four species of combatants. 
First were the men-at-arms , the heavy cavalry, encum¬ 
bered from head to foot by a covering of defensive 
armour of iron, and using the lance, the sword, the 
battle-axe, and the mace. These were the knights with 
their esquires. Every man who held a knight’s fee, or 
land of the annual value of fifty pounds, was compelled 
to receive the honour of knighthood. Writs were fre¬ 
quently issued to ascertain the incomes of the free 
tenants in each county ; and every individual found in 
possession of the qualification was compelled to receive 
the distinction. It was no longer an honour, but a 
burden; such, at least, it was considered by the 
smaller proprietor, who would gladly have escaped the 
obligation of appearing, at his own expense, in the 
field, attended by his esquire and other armed domestics. 
In the second place, we read of hoblers, a species of 
light cavalry, consisting of men rated between fifteen 
pounds and fifty. But the main strength of the army 
lay in the archers, who always fought on foot. Archery 
was certainly known to the Anglo-Saxons ; but its per¬ 
fection must be sought in the time of the Plantagenets. 
The usual length of the bow was six, of the arrow 
three, feet. This formidable weapon was drawn, not 
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horizontally, but vertically — not to the breast, but to 
the ear; and, at the distance of twelvescore yards, 
good execution could be done. So important was this 
art, that proclamation was made for its exercise on all 
Sundays and holydays, except during the hours of divine 
service. Each knight was careful to secure a few 
trusty archers whenever he advanced to the field ; and 
Edward himself had a body guard of 120, esteemed 
the strongest men in his kingdom. In the last place 
were the foot soldiers, armed witli lances and bills, who 
had no defensive armour beyond skull caps, mailed 
gloves, and quilted jackets. — (). The v"r>/ consisted of 
a few galleys and ships belonging to the crown ; of fifty- 
seven sail furnished by the Cinque Ports, in accordance 
with the conditions of their charter ; of galleys hired 
from the Pisans and Genoese; and of merchantmen 
which the crown pressed into its service from the differ¬ 
ent ports of the kingdom.* 

The progress of the commons towards independ¬ 
ence, as a branch of the legislature, is, however, by far 
the most curious subject of speculation during these 
ages. Under Edward III., as we have seen, that pro¬ 
gress was rapid. If the three essential principles to 
which we have adverted in the opening of his reign 
were met with some degree of encouragement under 
that prince, under the feeble Richard II. they were 
more boldly proclaimed. In concert with each other, 
the two houses, during the minority of Richard, 
usurped the virtual government of the kingdom. Though, 
in the preceding reign, the commons, even on the 
royal invitatipn, had declined to offer any opinion on 
a subject so high as peace or war, the decision of 
which, as they truly asserted, lay with the king, they 
were now ready to dictate, not only in regard to it, 
but to others of even greater moment. It was only 


* Authorities .- — The Rolls "of Parliament, the Fcedera of Rymer, and 
Lingard, History of England, vol. iii. 
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during a minority, when the monarch was weak, or 
personally obnoxious, or involved in difficulties, that 
they ventured to remonstrate: under a vigorous and firm 
executive, they were so far from making new demands, 
that they forbore to advance the privileges which, on 
former occasions, had been recognised as their own. 
The conduct of the crown was marked by equal policy. 
In times of difficulty or of danger, when money was to 
be gained, or impending evils to be averted, it conceded 
every thing that was demanded; when the emergency 
was past, it revoked or evaded every thing which it had 
conceded. During several ages, we meet with alterca¬ 
tions of submission and of resistance in the transactions 
of the commons with the crown : by degrees, however, 
concessions formed a strong body of precedents in their 
favour, which the government, though resolved to evade, 
was compelled to treat with outward respect. Some, 
"which the commons had never demanded, and which, 
to secure the favour of the people, were the voluntary 
act of the crown, were carefully recorded; and, at a 
seasonable time, made to form the basis of new de¬ 
mands. The firm structure of English freedom is founded 
on the necessities or weakness of our monarchs, not on 
any abstract notions of justice: its erection has cost the 
struggles of centuries ; the work has often been impeded, 
sometimes made to retrograde, but always to be resumed 
on a fitting occasion. Itichard was frequently compelled 
to comply with the requests of the lower house, which 
made such compliance the inevitable condition of a sub¬ 
sidy ; —obliged, not only to see his favourite ministers 
impeached, but to sanction a commission for reforming 
the abuses of his own government; to see the royal 
power transferred from his hands to those of parliament, 
— this poor creature lost all claim to the respect of the 
nation. His violence of temper, as impotent as it was 
unbecoming, exasperated many; his.duplicity alienated 
more. We have seen how advantage was taken of his 
unpopularity by a party o f discontented nobles; and 
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how, with scarcely a struggle, the sceptre was trans¬ 
ferred from his hands to the house of Lancaster.* 

Of that house three princes successively swayed the 1399 
sceptre. Henry IV. (1399—1413) soon found that the to 
throne of an usurper is not one of down. The very* 48 ^ 
barons who had conspired to place him on it grew dis¬ 
contented, — doubtless because they discovered that the 
revolution had only substituted one master for another, 
and because obedience was too galling to be quietly paid. 

The desire of the earl of Northumberland, with some 
Welsh and Scottish chiefs, to hurl him from his throne, 
presented at first a formidable appear* .cc ; but by his 
activity, still more by the rashness of Percy, he assailed 
his enemies before their preparations were fully com¬ 
pleted, and, after a bloody struggle, triumphed. The 
contentions which, during this period, divided the 
princes of France, seemed to offer a favourable occasion 
for obtaining some successes in that kingdom ; but the 
efforts of his army were tedious, desultory, and obscure. 
Henry V. (1413—1422) reaped a harvest of glory in 
the fields of France. Eager to recover the provinces 
which had been lost during the decline of the last Ed¬ 
ward’s life, and even to prove his imaginary claims on 
the French crown, in 1415 he invaded that kingdom. 

The reduction of Harfleur was followed by the splendid 
victory of Agincourt, and that victory by the submission 
of all northern and western Fiance. By a solemn treaty 
with the royal family of that nation, he was appointed 
regent, and declared heir to that crown, partly in virtue 
of his victory, partly through his marriage with Ca¬ 
therine, daughter of the reigning king, Charles VI. Dur¬ 
ing the last two years of his life he wielded the destinies 
of that great kingdom: had he lived a few years longer, 
he would have united it for a time — in the nature of 
things the union could not have been permanent—to his 
English possessions. His death made no immediate 

* Founded on the histories of the reigns of Edward III. and Richard IT., 
or the third volume of Lingard’s History, and on the judicious work of 
Hallam, part iii. chap. 8. 
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change in the treaty of Troyes.* On the contrary, as 
that event was followed by the decease of Charles VI., 
and as, in consequence of the treaty, the infant Henry 
VI. (1422—14Gl) was now the heir to the crown, he 
was actually proclaimed king of France and England. 
Charles VII., however, was acknowledged by the southern 
provinces, and his cause was dear to all who had either 
loyalty or patriotism. How the Maid of Orleans roused 
the slumbering embers of loyalty, and infused her own 
enthusiasm into other breasts; and how a course of hos¬ 
tilities commenced, which ended in the expulsion of the 
English, are known to every reader. In the character 
of Henry, we find nothing hut weakness, accompanied 
by its never-failing attendant, the ambition of unprin¬ 
cipled favourites. The country was at length a prey to 
civil war,—the house of York, which, like that of Lan¬ 
caster, was descended from Edward III., taking advan¬ 
tage of the general discontent to struggle for the crown. 
After a disastrous succession of bloody contentions, the 
royal or Lancastrian party was subdued by its rival, 
and it was agreed that Henry should retain the crown 
’during his life, but that the succession should devolve 
on the duke of York. This reconciliation, however, was 
broken by the queen, who could not, as a mother, wit¬ 
ness the exclusion of her son, the young Edward, from 
the throne of his ancestors. The battle of Wakefield 
placed York in the hands of the queen, and brought him 
to the scaffold; but he had a son remaining, to whom he 
left as a legacy his honours, his ambition, and a for¬ 
midable party. The young duke triumphed, and was 
proclaimed king in London, under the name of Ed¬ 
ward IV. (146'1—1483.) This elevation of the house of 
York was agreeable to the nation; yet why, can never be 
explained: for the princes of that house had few claims 
to respect; while Henry, though a weak, was a virtuous 
monarch. On the accession of Edward, his rival, or 
rather queen Margaret, was yet in the field. The battle 


* See Vol. II. p. 84. 
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of Towton, the most bloody ever fought in England, 
established the throne of the new king, and forced Henry, 
with Margaret and their son, to take refuge in Scotland. 
The active Margaret, however, sustained the loyalty of 
her friends, and re-appeared in arms. The battle of 
Hexham was, for a while, fatal to her hopes. Henry 
assumed a disguise, fled into Lancashire, was taken, and 
committed to the Tower of London ; but Margaret 
escaped to France. An army, under the earl of War¬ 
wick, expelled Edward from the kingdom; and Henry 
was recondueced from a prison to the throne. But his 
restoration was of short continuance: I'd ward returned 
from Burgundy with a small army, marched to London, 
and again wrested the crown from the feeble Henry. 
The battle of Barnet followed, in which the partisans 
of the house of Lancaster were signally routed. To 
restore the greatness of that house, the restless queen 
Margaret now landed with another 3rmy: her defeat at 
Tewkesbury (1471) destroyed her hopes for ever ; her 
only son perishing in the pursuit, and herself falling 
into the hands of the victor. The same year witnessed 
the death of Henry; which, notwithstanding the popular 
impression to the contrary, appears to have been a na¬ 
tural event. Edward survived his restoration about 
twelve years. By his death the crown devolved on 
his son, Edv:ard V., yet a child: in three months it 
was usurped by his brother, Richard III. (1483— 
1485), the last prince of the house. That the young 
Edward, with a brother who resided in the Tower, were 
put to death by the command of their uncle, is one of 
the darkest events of this bloody time. In two years, 
the murderous usurper found a formidable rival in the 
head of the Lancastrian party, the young earl of Rich¬ 
mond, who, in the battle of Bosworth Field, ended his 
empire and his life. With the victor, Henry VII., 
commences a period which does not fall within the 
limits of this work.* 


* This paragraph has been condensed from Turner’s History, voL UL 
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The troubled period during which the houses of 
Lancaster and York held the sceptre would seem to 
afford few materials for political history; yet we find 
that it enabled the house of commons to make some 
advance in its authority. It is the invariable policy of 
usurpers to win, by concessions, the respect which they 
cannot claim by lawful inheritance : Henry IV. paid 
assiduous court to all classes, especially to the commons, 
whom he justly regarded as an unerring indication of 
popular opinion and feeling. Their right to tax the 
country, and to demand an account of the way in which 
the supplies were expended ; their privilege of demand¬ 
ing redress of acknowledged abuses whenever they were 
required to vote a subsidy ; their office as guardians, 
however self-constituted, of the people; and their duty 
to remonstrate with the administration whenever it 
deviated from former professions, that monarch never 
attempted to call in question, though he was more than 
once compelled to vindicate his own authority, from 
their systematic encroachments. Henry V. was too 
busily occupied with his conquests to have leisure for 
■domestic concerns, and too anxious for continual sup¬ 
plies to think of offending the house. By desiring them 
to confirm his foreign treaties, he recognised in them a 
right which his predecessors of the Plantagenet family 
would have scouted with contempt,—that of interfering 
in the most momentous political affairs. The minor¬ 
ity of Henry VI. added to their influence. The discus¬ 
sion of all affairs, whether foreign or domestic, they no 
longer enjoyed by sufferance, but claimed as a right ; 
and when that monarch reached maturity, he was un¬ 
qualified to hold the reins of government, which he 
abandoned to the guidance of his ministers, men of 
little principle, whom the commons could condemn 
with more freedom than a royal delinquent. The arbi¬ 
trary temper, however, of his queen, Margaret of Anjou, 
who held unbounded influence over him, rendered him 
as unpopular as if he had possessed the worst instead 
of the best qualities of heart. With the house of York, 
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however, appeared an hostility to popular liberty, which 
the country had not seen since the time of the despicable 
John. In fact, from the accession of Edward IV. to 
that of Henry VII. there was no such thing as the 
operation of law. These twenty-five years are the most 
gloomy, the most disastrous, perhaps, in the English 
annals. The tame submission with which the commons 
crouched before these abominable princes, Edward and 
Richard, is not very honourable to their character: it 
adds another to the many proofs exhibited by their own 
journals, that, while they can be courageous before 
women and children, they quail belure determined 
tyrants.* 

Before we conclude this chapter, we shall make a few 
such general observations on the legislative and exe¬ 
cutive branches of our constitution, as could not well be 
inserted at any particular period in the preceding rapid 
sketch of its history. 

1. The house of commons, as the undoubted bul¬ 
wark of English liberty, however that bulwark may 
have been prostrated in times of civil commotion, has 
especial, and, we may add, affectionate claims on our 
notice. There is much obscurity as to the election of 
members, as to the qualification of the members them¬ 
selves, and as to the places which exercised the suf¬ 
frage. We know, indeed, that every county returned 
its two knights ; but whether these knights were con¬ 
siderable landowners themselves, or only members of 
noble families, is doubtful ; and what class of persons 
exercised the suffrage, — whether the tenants in capite 
only, or all freeholders. The latter is certainly the more 
probable hypothesis. Still greater uncertainty exists as to 
what towns and boroughs — there can be little doubt as 
to the cities — returned burgesses to the early parlia¬ 
ments. Originally such places only appear to have had 
the privilege as were empowered to exercise it by a 

* Hallam’s State of Europe, vol. iii. passim. Lingard, History of Eng¬ 
land, vol. iii. p. 316—324. No language can boast of more careful or more 
judicious enquiries than these into the constitution of nations. 
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special writ from the crown, which chiefly summoned 
such as.were more immediately dependent on itself. 
We have already shown that the election was consi¬ 
dered a burden, not as an honour; since the towns were 
thereby compelled both to tax themselves and to sup¬ 
port their deputies. Much, however, rested on the dis¬ 
cretion of the sheriff, who was required, in general terms, 
to return knights for the shire, two citizens from each 
city, two burgesses from each borough. II is duty, doubt¬ 
less, compelled him to select such as were most popular 
and opulent; yet we often find that many of them were 
passed over, while others of very inferior importance were 
chosen; and what increases the confusion of our notions 
on the subject is the fact, that the places which were 
represented in one parliament were not necessarily 
represented in the next. Sometimes a borough, which 
had exercised the privilege in two or three sessions, 
was passed over, in favour of one which had never been 
represented ; often a well-known borough, after sending 
deputies to several parliaments, was allowed to rest a 
few sessions, when it was again summoned. From these 
facts it would appear that, as the selection was burden¬ 
some, and sought to be evaded, the object of the sheriff* 
was to impose that burden successively on the towns 
within his jurisdiction, that none might have reason to 
complain of partiality ; but it is equally probable that 
this functionary was often bribed to make no return of 
certain boroughs. One thing is undoubted, that there 
was no uniformity in the system; which, in reality, seems 
to have been directed as much by chance, or caprice, as 
by any recognised principle. Thus, in the twelfth year 
of Edward III., after returning two citizens for Salis¬ 
bury, and deputies for two boroughs only, the sheriff* of 
Wiltshire writes on the writ, “ There are no other cities 
or boroughs in my bailiwick ; ” though there were eight 
other towns which had recently been in the actual ex¬ 
ercise of the privilege. Thus, also, in the preceding reign, 
the sheriff* of Bucks dec! red that there was no town 
but Wycombe liable to send deputies ; yet Wendover, 
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Agmondesham, and Marlow had in that very reign each 
returned two. — What description of persons were chosen 
for burgesses, when we read that each was paid for his 
attendance in parliament at the rate of two shillings a 
day? We cannot suppose that they were necessarily rich, 
or even respectable ; especially when we add, that 
some places sent no deputies, for no other reason than 
because they were too poor to maintain them : and, 
from the equally well-known fact, that even the shire 
knights were paid at the rate of four shillings daily, we 
may infer, that they were not necessarily men of landed 
estates, or of much other substance, 'i nai so pitiful a 
sum as two shillings a day for each burgess should 
have disposed the inhabitants of many boroughs to evade 
or set at defiance the sheriff 's writ has filled some his¬ 
torical antiquarians with surprise. They appear, how¬ 
ever, to have overlooked the value of money in these 
days, and the scanty population of some boroughs. The 
two shillings, in the reign of the second and third 
Edwards, were certainly equal to one pound of our pre¬ 
sent money ; and we have reason to believe that the 
number of houses, in several boroughs, did not exceed 
two hundred ; and, of that two hundred, probably not 
more than half would be able to contribute towards the 
support of the deputies. The sum of fourteen pounds 
per week, even at this day, would not willingly be de¬ 
frayed by one hundred families. This consideration, 
however, would not alone explain the repugnance of 
some boroughs to return deputies: we must add the 
power, compulsorily vested in those representatives, to 
consent that their constituents should be taxed in pro¬ 
portion to their wealth and number. Undoubtedly the 
burden must have been heavy, or many towns, where 
the sheriff could not be induced to pass them over, 
would not have set his writ at defiance, and refused to 
proceed to an election. We know that, by so doing, 
many escaped the obligation, and were allowed in future 
to remain in their desired insignificance : some places, 
like Torrington and Colchester, applied to government 

von. hi. L 
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for charters of exemption from the burden of represent¬ 
ation. — Who were the electors in the boroughs? “It 
appears,” says Hallam, “ to have been the common 
practice for a very few of the principal members of the 
corporation to make the election in the county-court; 
and their names, as actual electors, are generally re¬ 
turned upon the writ by the sheriff.” According to this 
opinion, which is that of Dr. Brady, the original right 
of election was limited to the alderman and common 
council of each borough : but there could be no uni¬ 
formity in this respect; for though instances enough 
might be adduced where the number of electors did not 
exceed from a dozen to a score, there are others which 
prove that the choice was made “ assensu totius com- 
munitatis.” The same dissimilarity we find in county 
elections: sometimes they were very fully attended, some¬ 
times a very few individuals returned the two knights ; 
in both cases, the crown often used its influence. Thus, 
Richard II. on the eve of an election summoned several 
sheriffs before him, and enjoined them not to permit 
any knight or burgess to be returned, not approved by 
the king and council. The number of members elected 
varied, as may readily be inferred, at various periods, 
and even at periods closely connected with each other ; 
yet no satisfactory reason can be given for the fluctu¬ 
ation which we sometimes find. On all occasions, how¬ 
ever, the number of citizens and burgesses doubled that 
of the knights ; for while we find the latter to have 
been almost uniformly seventy-four, the former was 
seldom below one hundred and fifty, sometimes two 
hundred. This difference would lead us to infer, that, as 
the decision of a question depended on mere suffrage, 
the county members must have bowed to the prepon¬ 
derating majority of their municipal colleagues. But 
the fact was otherwise. The minority had, beyond all 
doubt, the chief influence within the walls of the house. 
“ The dignity of ancient lineage,” says Mr. Hallam, 
“ territorial wealth, and tulitary character, in times 
when the feudal spirit was hardly extinct, and that of 
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chivalry at its height, made these burghers veil their 
heads to the landed aristocracy.” We know not that 
this assumption, for such it is, will remove the diffi¬ 
culty. From a reason already assigned, viz. the allow¬ 
ance of daily wages to the county members, who were 
not necessarily knights, we may doubt whether they 
had much wealth at command, whatever might be their 
descent. Let the cause have been whatever it may, 
the fact is certain that these representatives had both 
more influence and more patriotism than the burgesses; 
it is they, as the same author truly asserts, “ who sus¬ 
tained the chief brunt of battle against th • crown.” 
To oppose them, the crown sometimes procured the 
election of lawyers, and others of its creatures, to sit in 
the house ; but this abuse seems to have ended in the 
reign of Henry VII.* 

II. The constitution of the house of lords is not less 
obscure than that of the commons. Originally, indeed, 
the great tenants in capite, whether temporal or spiritual 
barons, were the only members; for, though the great 
officers of the state and kingdom had a seat, all were 
barons. But baronies were in time divided, until the 
number of this privileged class became too great to at¬ 
tend collectively. To remove this inconvenience, writs 
began to be issued to the chief barons of the realm ; so 
that, from this time, which was certainly anterior to the 
reign of Henry III., two circumstances, we are told, 
were necessary to constitute a lord of parliament — 
baronial tenure and the writ. But though it is certain 
that tenure without summons did not entitle any one to 
a seat in the house, we may reasonably doubt whether 
the converse of the proposition be equally true. Under 
the reign of the first three Edwards, we may plausibly 
infer there were members by writ who had not the 
qualification by tenure. What confirms this hypothesis 
is the undeniable fact, that some were summoned whose 

* Brad;* Hi«tory of England (Appendix, vol. ii.). Brady on Borough*, 
tip. 97—136. Willis, Notitia Parliamcntaria, vol. ii. et iii. passim. Hallam, 
State of Europe, voL iii. p. 165, &c. 
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fathers had never enjoyed the honour, and whose sons 
did not enjoy it after them. Frequently, too, the same 
person was, perhaps, summoned once or twice only in 
his whole life ; while others, who appear to have been 
greater barons, were present in every session. From the 
time of Edward III., especially in the reign of his 
grandson Richard, we read of bannerets in parliament. 
Were they barons? Selden replies in the affirmative; 
but, apparently, on a misconception of their rank ; for in 
two or three records they are distinguished from the 
barons by tenure : they seem, in fact, to have been an 
intermediate order between knights of the shire and 
barons. But their existence, as an order, did not ex¬ 
tend beyond the reign of Henry VI.; the very name 
now fell into disuse, remaining only to puzzle the anti¬ 
quary. We have, however, a strong impression that 
they were the younger sons or nephews of barons, ad¬ 
mitted to the honour of knighthood, and holding from 
their fathers or brothers, or uncles, a portion of land on 
the usual tenure: as such, they might, without any offence 
to the barons, be summoned to parliament. That sum¬ 
mons, we think, conferred no hereditary distinction: it 
was merely personal, if we may judge from the fact be¬ 
fore stated, — that many were there whose fathers had 
not enjoyed, and whose sons did not afterwards enjoy, 
the privilege; and that some were summoned once 
only in their whole lives, while others appear in three 
or four, a few in every session, of which the records 
have descended to us. Again, some members of the 
lords are distinguished by the title of sire, as sire de 
Roos, sire Fitz-Hugh, while others are simply termed 
monsieur, as monsieur Henry Percy, monsieur Richard 
Scrope. These names, with many others, appear in the 
first parliament of Henry IV. Were the sires barons, 
the monsieurs bannerets ? Henry Percy, the celebrated 
Hotspur, was eldest son to the earl of Northumberland,— 
as proud, surely, as any baron among them, — yet a baron 
himself he could not wef be during his father’s life. 
The appearance of his name confirms the hypothesis we 
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have ventured to form, that the bannerets were knights 
of baronial families. Barons were sometimes created 
by the crown, at the instance of parliament, and some¬ 
times by patent, at the mere pleasure of the monarch. 
Whether the dignity conferred by such creations was in 
all cases hereditary we much doubt; but, as we have 
not the means to prosecute the enquiry, we content 
ourselves with the mere statement of an impression.* 
III. Still ascending in the scale of dignity, we come 
to the king’s court or council, which ancienly consisted 
of the great ■mporal and spiritual barons only, but into 
which were subsequently admitted the ia\\ officers of 
the crown. Owing, doubtless, to the multiplicity of the 
affairs brought under its cognisance, in the reign of 
John, it diverged, as we have before related, as far as 
regards its judicial character, into three great channels, 
the king’s bench, common pleas, and exchequer. Yet, 
the council, both as a supreme court of appeal, and as 
cognisant of certain causes, even in the first instance, 
had still judicial functions of considerable extent, and 
was legislative as well as judicial; for we frequently 
find acts emanating from it as binding as those passed 
with the concurrence of parliament. They were, how¬ 
ever, rather ordinances than statutes ; their application 
was generally partial, their duration temporary: in fact, 
they were often issued at the express instance of the 
commons, when the occasion which demanded them was 
not judged to be sufficiently important for a new law. 
The privilege, however, was abused by most of our 
kings, who, instead of confining its exercise exclusively 
to the cases within which parliament wished it to remain, 
were seldom backward to employ it in prejudice of the 
people. The members were, in addition, the advisers of 
the crown ; and, though their consent was not absolutely 
necessary to its resolutions,- in general there was suffi¬ 
cient harmony between them: whatever the nature of the 

* Madox, Baronia Anglica, p. 42, &c. West, Enquiry into the Manner 
of creating Peers, passim. Rolls ot Parliament, vol. li. lii. and iv. passim. 
Selden’s Works, voL iii. p. 764. Ilallam, State of Europe, voL lii. p. 180, 
&c. 
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subject proposed, they were not much disposed to incur 
the royal displeasure by opposition ; they were the pe¬ 
culiar confidential servants of the monarch, and, as such, 
were too often ready to serve his worst designs against 
general or individual liberty. In reality, the policy of 
this council, in which were vested most of his pre¬ 
rogatives, or, rather, which was the instrument of 
his will, was to prevent the parliament from encroach¬ 
ing on the slightest of them, and even to overawe it 
in the exercise of its legitimate rights, whenever these 
rights were disagreeable to him. It was the mechanical 
tool of despotism, and was the more to be dreaded, as its 
powers, like those involved in the royal prerogative, 
were undefined. By degrees they were somewhat cir¬ 
cumscribed ; but, even under the Lancastrian princes, 
they were still formidable enough to inspire alarm ; nor 
were they reduced to proper limits until the reign of the 
Stuarts. It has, been said, that the royal prerogatives 
were conferred for the benefit of the people; but the 
assertion is not warranted by experience. In the first 
place, they were never conferred at all, but were forcibly 
■ seized by successful despots. In the second, their ex¬ 
ercise was often inconsistent with the public good. In 
its oldest and original sense, the prerogative meant no 
more than the advantage of one man to the injury of the 
many. Many of the more objectionable ones continued 
in force unto a recent period. Thus, purveyance *, the 
right of purchasing, without the owner’s consent, what¬ 
ever was required by the king; of impressing horses 
and carriages for his use ; of providing lodges for his 
suite; is one of the grievances of which we find perpetual 
complaints in our writers. Even when the king was not 
travelling,—the legitimate plea for the origin of the de¬ 
mand,— still he had a court which required maintenance, 
and troops who clamoured for provisions. The sheriffs 
of counties were accordingly ordered to seize a certain 
number of'oxen, sheep, corn. &c., and despatch them 
to a certain place. In strict justice, these ought to have 

* See page 133. 
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been paid for, — if under a certain value, on the spot; 
if above it, by an order on the treasury, payable in three 
months;—but payment was often evaded: the exchequer 
was generally empty, and the creditor obtained a mere 
barren promise. Thus, also, many feudal exactions—the 
forest laws, the jurisdiction of the constable and mar¬ 
shal—formed a portion of the prerogative, and led to 
abuses against which the people struggled for ages.* 
But, with all these imperfections in their constitution, 
the English had greater liberty than any other people, if 
we except those of Scandinavia, perhaps, also, of Northern 
Germany; and, without any except r on more social 
comfort. We have seen how the more odious abuses 
were removed by the successive demands of the com¬ 
mons. There were several favourable circumstances on 
which to base that liberty. Thus, the peers were sub¬ 
ject to the law, and made to contribute towards the sup¬ 
port of the state, — facts which honourably distinguish 
the nation, and for the existence of which we should in 
vain ransack the codes of other countries. Again, in all 
ages, the character of an Englishman has possessed more 
seriousness, more gravity, more exemption from that 
spirit which prepares revolutions, than that of any other 
European. Instead of meeting with that love of change, 
which Caesar rightly regards as one of the great charac¬ 
teristics of the Gauls, we find a sober attachment to 
what is really good in the constitution, and as sober a 
resolution of removing what is bad through the legiti¬ 
mate channel of complaint, the house of commons. The 
necessities of our old kings, who were more ambitious 
of extending their dominions in France, than of forging 
fetters for the people, rendered such frequent applica¬ 
tions for subsidies inevitable, and so impossible to be ob¬ 
tained, without abolishing some odious abuse, that popular 
liberty slowly, indeed, but surely, forced itself into notice. 
And, even at the worst period, our ancestors had some¬ 
thing to enjoy. To encourage commerce was the in¬ 
terest of our kings, since it opened them more speedy 

* Hallam, State of Europe, vol. iii. 
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and considerable supplies than any other source. In the 
same degree it enriched that great portion of the people, 
the citizens and burghers. Even the vassals had rights 
not to be found elsewhere, since in this country the evils 
of feudal system were less intolerable. The concessions 
which the barons wrung from John, Henry III., Ed¬ 
ward I., and other princes, descended to their depend¬ 
ents ; so that the advantages of the victory were felt by 
the humblest ranks. The steps are hidden by which 
villenage was destroyed. One of them was, doubtless, by 
purchase: for a certain sum,or for certain profits, the lord 
gradually renounced the more onerous services. In fact, it 
was his interest, as commerce and population increased, 
to congregate his vassals in communities, and to grant 
them such charters as were likely to call forth their 
industry, and to enrich himself. These charters in¬ 
volved concessions; above all, that of holding lands by 
certain mitigated tenures, — a right formally recognised 
in written instruments,— transformed villeins into copy- 
hold tenants. By these and other gradations, which it 
is impossible to trace, the great mass of English pea¬ 
santry became farmers and hired labourers. Their ex¬ 
istence is recognised in an ordinance of Edward 111. 
In the time of Edward IV., their rights were so well 
understood, that they were empowered to bring actions 
against their lords. We must not, however, forget that, 
in times of violence, civil rights were little regarded ; 
that violence would often restore the worst abuses of 
former periods. But, with the return of tranquillity, 
reparation was made; the recognition of one claim laid 
the foundation of another: the poor, in their efforts at 
emancipation, were assisted by the clergy and the house 
of commons; until flagrant oppression was no longer 
tolerable. There was still a struggle, however silent, 
between power and dependence : the causes which led to 
its conclusion belong to a period not comprised in the 
present design.* 

* Sismondi, Histoirp des Rt’publiquus Italiennes, ct Histoire des Francois, 
passim. Hallam, vol. iii. 
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CHAP. II. 

RELIGIOUS HISTORY OP THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

ST. AUGUSTINE ARRIVES-INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 

SUCCESSIVELY INTO THE .ARIOUS KINGDOMS OF THE HEP¬ 
TARCHY. - ROMANTIC ADVENTURES OK J.DWIN. - SAINTS, 

I'UKSI; CHAD; BENEDICT KI.SCOP; CUTHBKRTJ WILFRID.-EDIL- 

TRYDA, AND OTHER FEMALE SAINTS.-GUTHLAKE THE HER¬ 
MIT.- DAMNATION OF CEOI.KED.-Si fNA. - DECLINE 

OF RELIGION. - THE DANISH INVASIONS. -CAUSES OF DE¬ 
CLINE, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL. -ABSOLUTE ANNIHILA¬ 
TION OF THE MONASTIC INSTITUTION.-EFFORTS OF SEVERAL 

REFORMERS TO RESTORE IT, AND TO CONTROL THE LICEN¬ 
TIOUS MASS OF THE SECULAR CLERGY. - ST. ODO. -ST. 

DUNSTAN. -MARTYRDOM OF ST. ELPHEGE. - CENERAL OB¬ 

SERVATIONS ON THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 


1. Fortunately for us, our present design does not 44 & 
involve the necessity of ascertaining when or by whom 
Christianity was originally introduced into the southern 
part of this island. It is sufficient to observe, that we 
find believers in the gospel as early as the second cen¬ 
tury, and that from this period the religion was never 
extinct among the Britons. When the Saxons invaded 
the country it was peopled by Christians only. If, 
however, the declamations of Gildas are to be received, 
the morals, at least, if not the opinions, of the people 
were lamentable. He asserts, that there was no fear of 
God, no love of man, among clergy or laity. Ex¬ 
aggerated as this statement may be, it is founded in 
truth; there was evidently no means of enforcing dis¬ 
cipline : we may even doubt if there was such a thing 
as government in the British church. Bishops there 
evidently were from the third century; but they were 
indifferent to the ancient canons ; they recognised no 
superior: and, even if they had been disposed to meet 
frequently in synodical councils, we may, when we con- 
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aider the number of British sovereignties, the endless 
wars between them, and the irruptions of the Piets, 
doubt whether they would have been able to effect 
much good. The absence of ecclesiastical authority, 
either as to discipline or faith, appears from the mission 
of two Gallic prelates into Britain, to examine the 
heresy of Pelagius. One of these prelates, Germanus 
of Auxerre, appears to have been admirably fitted for 
the ranks of the church militant. Having procured the 
condemnation of the heresy, he girt on his temporal 
armour; headed the Britons against the Piets and 
Saxons, who were plundering the coast, and signally 
defeated them. But, after the descent of Hengist, the 
sword of the Saxon was far more to be dreaded than 
the arms of heresy. The churches were every where 
destroyed; the priests were every where massacred: 
such of the laity as escaped that fate were probably 
doomed to slavery; so that in about a century, if not in 
a much less period, after the Saxon invasion, the British 
church was probably extinct in the parts subject to the 
Germanic yoke. In places, however,—and, in the first 
•chapter of this book, we have seen that there were many 
such, — where the natives were enabled to maintain a 
species of independence, the Christian worship con¬ 
tinued. Cornwall, Devon, Cumberland, part of West¬ 
moreland, of Lancashire, of Cheshire, and all Wales, 
were still covered with churches. Nor is it improbable 
that the conquerors allowed their new slaves, — in dis¬ 
tricts, at least, where policy was more powerful than 
fanaticism, — some places of worship. This seems to 
be evident from the last paragraph in the history of 
Gildas. And, notwithstanding the vague declamations 
of that writer, nothing is more certain, than that the 
number of Christians in his days was very considerable. 
But their conduct was not calculated to recommend the 
gospel to the pagan strangers: in fact, they took no 
pains to preach it; they do not appear to have sent a 
single missionary into the c> unties inhabited by a people 
whom they at once feared and hated. Fortunately, 
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however, both for the spiritual interests of Britain, the 
chair of St. Peter was tilled by a prelate who resolved 
to dispel the dark gloom of superstition by the efful¬ 
gence of a divine religion, and whose name must be 
pronounced with veneration by every honest, candid, 
right-minded man.* 

The circumstance which first drew the attention 59$ 
of St. Gregory to the-state of Britain, — the sale of to 
some English slaves in the market at Rome, — his reso- So¬ 
lution to preach the gospel in person to the Saxons, 
and the opposition raised to his departure by the in¬ 
habitants of the eternal city, are too ve’l known to be 
detailed here. But if the pontiff was thus prevented 
from personally labouring in the missionary field, he 
took care to despatch others on whogi he could rely. 

Of Augustine, the prior of the monastery which he had 
founded in Rome +, whom he placed over the present 
mission, we hear for the first time. Of the prior’s 
birth, character, and previous life, no record remains. 

On reaching the foot of the Gallic Alps, however, his 
monastic companions were so terrified by the reports of 
the barbarity of the Anglo-Saxons, that they sent him 
back to the pope to procure their exemption from the 
dangerous mission. But Gregory, who had set his 
heart on the conversion of these distant barbarians, 
would hear of no excuse: he implored, exhorted, com¬ 
manded, them to proceed. He justly observed, that to 
renounce a good work once commenced was far more 
disgraceful than not to have undertaken it at all,- and 
added, <f Let neither the fatigue of the journey, nor the 
tongues of evil speakers, deter you; but, trusting in 
God, with all haste, with all fervour, persevere; since 
you know, that the greater your labour, the brighter will 
be the glory of your eternal reward. In all things 


* Gildas, Historia Britannise, np. 9—17. nccnon Epistola ojusdem, p. 18. 
&c. Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. i. (variis capitulis.) Nennius. 
Historia Britonum, cap. 29. ad tinem. I’aulus Hi aeon us, Vita S. Gre- 
gorii Magni (apud Mabnton Acta Sanctorum Ordin. S. Bcnedicti, tom. i. 
p. 398, &c.). 

„ + Sec VoL I. p. 192. 
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humbly obey Augustine, your prior, whom we constitute 
your abbot, knowing that such obedience must in all be 
to the profit of your souls. May the Almighty God 
protect you by his grace, and give me to behold the 
fruit of your endeavours in the eternal world! and, 
though I cannot labour in person with you, I shall yet 
partake in your recompense, since I have urged you to 
the present work. May God, dearest children, be your 
defender l" At the same time, the zealous pontiff" wrote 
to the princes and prelates of Gaul, whom he besought 
to aid, in every possible way, the adventurous mis¬ 
sionaries. In consequence of these letters, some Gallic 
ecclesiastics, acquainted with the language of the Saxons, 
were chosen to accompany Augustine and his com¬ 
panions. In 597, they landed on the Isle of Thanet; 
doubtless from a conviction that, of all the kingdoms, 
Kent was that which opened the most probable door to 
success: for the queen of Ethelbert was a Christian 
princess from Gaul, and the province was much more 
humanised, from its contiguity to the continent, than 
any of the rest. Ethelbert, who could not be ignorant 
of the religion which they desired to introduce, ordered 
them to be provided with necessaries, and to await his 
pleasure. Shortly he repaired to the island, to hear the 
object of their mission. When seated under an oak, he 
soon beheld the ecclesiastics advance, one of them bear¬ 
ing a large crucifix, another a picture of Christ, and all 
joining in the chant of psalms, supplicating the Most 
High for the conversion of the natives. To the dis¬ 
course of Augustine the king lent a patient, thoughtful 
ear, and replied, “ Your words are fair; but, because 
they are new and uncertain, I cannot, for them, forsake 
the faith which I, and the whole nation of Angles, have 
hitherto followed. Yet, since you have arrived from a 
distant country, with the view of teaching me and my 
people what ye believe to bje true and excellent, we will 
not allow you to be molested • but, rather, hospitably re¬ 
ceived : we will see that y<_ u are provided with what¬ 
ever may be necessary for your support; nor do we 
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forbid any of our subjects, who may be so disposed, 
from joining you.” Placed in the capital, Canterbury, 
and enabled to rebuild a ruined church outside the 
walls, — a sad memento of the revolution in faith, — the 
missionaries began earnestly to preach the gospel. The 
sincerity of their morals, the purity of their lives, 
availed them more than eloquence. Despising, says 
the venerable Bede, all the things of this world, as 
alien to them ; receiving only the food necessary for 
their support; living in strict accordance with the 
duties they taught; ready to suffer, and, if need were, 
to die, for the truth of what they prof ss 'd ; constant in 
prayer, fasting, vigils, and in preaching the word of 
life, their conduct could not fail to make some impression. 
At first, a few believed: the example was followed by 
others; until the altars of Odin lost many worshippers. 
The pagan religion soon received a fatal blow in the 
conversion of Ethelbert himself, whose previous caution 
deserves the praise of posterity, and by that of 10,000 
Saxons, who accompanied him to the baptismal font. 
To the honour, however, of the royal convert, no less 
than of his teachers, he did not compel his people to 
receive the new religion: they were zealously invited to 
hear its doctrines, but were allowed, if they pleased, to 
retain the faith of their fathers. This policy was, and 
must always be, successful; in a short time, without 
bloodshed, without a struggle, every idol was forsaken, 
and Christianity established. Two churches for the 
use of the converts, and a monastery for that of the 
ecclesiastics, speedily arose in Canterbury. Elated with 
his success, the pope conferred on him the archiepis- 
copal dignity, attaching to Canterbury the primacy over 
all the sees that might be founded. Gregory, who saw 
the conversion of the whole people, ordered that another 
metropolis should be erected at York, whenever Nor¬ 
thumbria should be made to forsake its idols: but even 
then the metropolitan was to acknowledge a primacy of 
jurisdiction in the successors of St. Augustine.* 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastics Anglorum, lib. i. cap. 25—30. Goscelinus, 
Historia Minor de Vita S. Augustini (variis capitulis). S. Gregorii Mogul 
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601 The first bishop consecrated by the hands of the 
to new metropolitan was Justus of Rochester; the second 
604. was Melitus of London : the latter, as well as the former, 
within the government of Ethelbert. The contiguity 
of Essex to Kent, and the fact that Saberct, the nephew 
of Ethelbert, reigned in the former kingdom, caused 
Augustine to direct his first cares towards it. Mellitus, 
prior to his consecration, was received by Saberct with 
respect, and Christianity was peaceably introduced. 
The conversion of two kingdoms is honourable alike to 
the zeal and prudence of Augustine ; but they did not 
satisfy him: he aspired to that of the whole island. 
For this gigantic labour, however, the ecclesiastics 
who obeyed him, including some whom the pope had 
recently sent him, were lamentably inadequate. In 
this emergency, and confiding in the metropolitan 
character, which had recently been conferred on him 
over all the churches of Britain, he cast his eyes 
on the British prelates, whom he longed to secure 
as co-operators in the great work. But, from the 
description we have before given of that body*, they 
were not likely to submit to the control of so 
severe a censor. Emboldened by the utter laxity of 
discipline which had so long prevailed, and by the im¬ 
punity which, in their dissolute lives, they had so long 
enjoyed; and, probably, little disposed to receive the 
yoke of a foreign church, they not only showed—what, 
indeed, they had always shown — a resolution to let 
the heathens perish in idolatrous darkness, but to reject 
every overture ; nay, even the communion of the mis¬ 
sionaries. Whether there was any essential difference 
in doctrines, at least, between the two parties, has 
given rise to much bitter controversy among religious 
polemics. All that we can gather on the subject, is 


F.pistola: ad Varios (apud Bcdatn, lib i , nccnon in Append.fi.). Bollen- 
dista?, Acta Sanctorum, Die Maii x\ ■ Baronins, Annales Kcclesiastici 
(sub annis). Alfordus, Annaies E» sue Anglo-Saxonicac, tom. ii. (sub 
annis). Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordi S, Ben., i. 503. 
i * See page 153. of the present volume. 
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from the two celebrated interviews which, through the 
influence of Ethelbert, the archbishop obtained with the 
chief ecclesiastics, apparently on the confines of Cheshire 
and Wales. In the first, he exhorted them to forsake 
their local customs, and join him in preaching the gospel 
to the Saxons. Of these customs, the only one speci¬ 
fied by Bede regarded the time of observing Easter ; 
yet, that there were many others, is plainly intimated 
in the words, “ Sed et alia plurima unitati ecclesiastical 
contraria faciebant.” Neither a long disputation, nor 
the operation of two miracles*, could overcome the 
obstinacy of the natives; but they at 1 mgth agreed to 
convoke another synod, more numerous and imposing 
than the present. This second meeting was attended 
by seven bishops and the abbot of Bangor. In the 
interval, they consulted a hermit famous for sanctity 
and wisdom. “ If he be a man of God,” said the 
sage, “ follow him.” — “ But how are we to know 
this?” was the natural enquiry.—“ By his humility,” was 
the substance of the reply. “ Let Augustine and his 
companions arrive at the place of meeting before you. 
If he rise to receive you, listen to him; if he remain 
seated, reject him for his pride.” On this occasion 
Augustine, doubtless, wished to make the points of 
difference between him and them as few as possible; 
and we accordingly find, that he reduced his demands 
to three : — that they would observe the same time of 
keeping Easter; that they would baptize in the Roman 
method ; that they would join him in preaching to the 
Saxons. “ As for the other points,’ he added, “ which 
are contrary to our customs, we will cheerfully tolerate 
them.” But Augustine had committed the unpardon¬ 
able sin of remaining seated; they indignantly refused 
to hear him, or to acknowledge his archiepiscopal juris¬ 
diction; and both parties separated in discontent — 
even in anger. At this moment the rejected metro¬ 
politan is said (fertur) to have predicted that, since they 

* If the miracles were really performed, would the Britons have so ob¬ 
stinately rejected his authority ? 
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refused to bare peace with their brethren, they should 
have war from an enemy; that, since they were un¬ 
willing to preach the way of life to the Angles, by the 
Angles should they perish.—What are we to infer 
from the foregoing relation by die venerable Bede, the 
most ancient authority we have? Rejecting the so¬ 
phistry of disputants, to whom party is almost always 
dearer than truth, two inferences seem to be clearly 
deducible from it. 1st. That the points of difference 
regarded discipline only; for had there been any in 
doctrine, would Augustine have so earnestly entreated 
men, whom he must have considered as heretics, to 
join him in the important duty of preaching ? * 2d. 

That the native prelates had not been accustomed to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the pope, is evident. In 
fact, no one can doubt, that their chief object was to 
secure the independence of their church ; probably, also, 
to evade the authority of a stern ecclesiastical ruler, 
who they well knew would chastise their irregularities. 
This inference, uncharitable as it may appear, is con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of Gildas; whose picture of 
their character is, as we have before seen, most revolt¬ 
ing. Thus, the hostile disputants are wrong, — the 
protestants in maintaining, without even the shadow of 
authority, that Augustine and the British prelates 
differed in doctrine; and the Roman Catholics in 
affirming, that the British church was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the pope. A more baseless assertion 
remains to be noticed. The prediction of the arch¬ 
bishop seemed to be verified, when Edilfrid, king of 
Northumbria, invaded Wales, overthrew the army 

* “ He (Augustine) found here a plain religion (simplicity is the badge 
of antiquity) practised by the Britons; living, some of them in contempt, 
and many more in ignorance, of worldly vanities. He brought in a religion 
spun with a coarser thread, though guarded with a finer trimming; made 
luscious to the senses with pleasing ceremonies; so that every one who 
could not judge of the goodness, were courted with the gaudiness, thereof.” 
— Fuller. 

This is all very fine writing; but, r • far as we can Judge, it is fine writing 
only. It has no foundation whatc ,.i in ancient authority; to which, on 
the contrary, it is decidedly opposed. 
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opposed to him, and massacred twelve hundred monks 
of Bangor*, who had taken refuge on a neighbouring 
hill. This massacre is said by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
to have been effected by the influence of St. Augustine 
and of Ethelbert; — by the former, because he could 
not pardon the rejection of his authority ; by the latter, 
because he could not forgive the slight put upon his 
archbishop. Succeeding writers have gone farther, and 
asserted, that the metropolitan warmly exhorted the 
Saxon princes “ to efface with the blood of his adver¬ 
saries the insult which had been offered to his autho¬ 
rity.” The latter assertion and, it fortiori, the former, 
is disproved by positive fact. That, long before the 
invasion of the Northumbrians, Augustine had paid the 
debt of nature +, is expressly asserted by Bede: that the 
massacre of the monks was owing to the accident of 
their appearance on a neighbouring hill, is manifest 
from the tenor of that historian’s text. Edilfrid en¬ 
quired who and what they were. Hearing that they 
were praying for his destruction, he observed, “ Though 
unarmed, if they pray, they also fight against us and 
ordered the hill to be stormed. In the whole range of 
hostile controversy, there is not a more atrocious or a 
more baseless charge than this brought against the 
English apostle. Geoffrey, the first who made it, lived 
500 years after the event: even if his partiality to his 
British countrymen were less, and his authority as 
respectable as it is fabulous, no unbiassed mind would 
admit a charge, not merely unsupported, but absolutely 
disproved by ancient testimony.^ 

* Not the present Bangor. The ancient Bangor was situated a few miles 
only from Chester, on the southern bank of the Dee. 

t Ipso (Augustino) jam multo ante tempore ad ceelestia rcgna'lublato. 

i Bede, Historia Koclesiastica, lib i. cap 30, Sc.; lib. ii. cap. 2. Dang, 
horn. Chronica, p. 159. Parker, Do Antiquitate Kcclcsias Britannica>, 
]>p. 46—18. tioscclinus, Historia Minor S. Augustini, cap. £5. & 26. Bnl- 
landista?, Acta Sanctorum, die Mail xxvl, et Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
tom. ii. p. 66 Alfordus, Annales Kcclesne Anglo-Saxonicie, tom. ii. p. 19*. 
This last learned author has successfully vindicated St. Augustine from 
the injustice of modern felonies. So, also, has Mabillon (i. 523.), who 
evidently follows him; and Lingard (Antiquities of the■ Anglo-Saxon 
Church, p. 49.). Yet, in sight of such evidence, there are writers who still 
continue to charge St. Augustine with the massacre. . , 

VOX.. III. M 
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598 , The correspondence of Augustine with pope Gregory 
acquaints us with some curious facts relative to the 
discipline of the infant church. As a monk, who had 
held little intercourse with the world, who was probably 
unlearned in the regulations of discipline, and who yet 
found himself elevated to a station which required a 
considerable knowledge of the canons, the archbishop 
frequently consulted his spiritual superior, perhaps the 
best canonist of that age. The replies of the pontiff 
exhibit much sound sense, and a laudable liberality; 
with a natural attachment to the ancient discipline, he 
yet shows a willingness to dispense with it wherever 
the circumstances of the case warrant such a dispens¬ 
ation. To nine questions prepared by Augustine, we 
have as many answers by the pontiiF. 1. In the lirst, 
which regards the oblations of the faithful, Gregory 
approves the ancient practice,—that they should be 
divided into four parts ; one for the support of the 
bishop’s household, and for the exercise of hospitality ; 
another for the inferior clergy ; a third for distribution 
. in alms ; a fourth for the repair of churches. 2. May 
clerks who cannot contain themselves marry ? and if 
they do marry, must they return to the world ? The 
pope replies, that clerks in minor orders may marry.* 
3. Though faith be one, observes Augustine, there is 
a diversity of rites in different churches : thus, in the 
Roman, mass is celebrated after one manner, in the 
Gallic, after another. “ Thy fraternity,” replies the 
pope, “ knows the custom of the Roman church, in 
which thou hast been educated. Rut I wish thee to 
choose whatever may seem most agreeable to God, 
whether thou find it in the Roman, or in any other 
church : introduce into the English church, which is 
yet in its infancy, whatever good thou canst collect from 
many : the thing must not be loved for the place, but 
the place for the thing.” In accordance with this wise 
counsel, and, in fact, by : '.e express permission of the 

* This question is not in Rede; but it is in tbe correspondence of 
£t. Gregory, and inserted by Wilkins in the collection of councils. 
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pope, Augustine did not destroy the heathen temples, 
but transferred them into churches : he did not abolish 
the pagan festivals, but sanctified them to a Christian 
use. Thus, the more solemn periods of pagan worship, 
whore sacrifices were oflered, and festivity was joined 
with devotion, were changed to the feasts of Christian 
martyrs: in the vieini'y of the churches, as formerly 
in that of the temples, tents were erected ; and, when 
the service was past, the people were allowed to eat 
and drink , but were enjoined to use the liberty with a 
sobriety winch had been unknown , i’ eir pagan fore¬ 
fathers, and which few, probably, of themselves would 
have resolution enough to observe. 1-. To the ques¬ 
tion, What punishment is to be inffleted on the stealer 
from a church, — other cases of theft were, of course, 
cognisable by the civil law, — Gregory replies, that a 
distinction should be made between those who steal 
through want, and those whom want does not afflict ; 
and that the chastisement must be apportioned accord¬ 
ingly ; in the one ease more, in the other fewer, 
stripes. Yet, even when the crime was more aggra¬ 
vated, lie enjoins, that the chastisement be applied in 
love, not in anger ; lest a soul should be sent to the 
fires of bell. In our corrections of the faithful, he 
adds, with equal truth and feeling, we must imitate 
worldly parents ; who, tliongb they inflict pain on their 
sons, yet design these sons to possess their inheritance : 
as spiritual parents, we must prepare our offspring for 
the inheritance on high: let the same love be in us as 
in them. Thou askest what amount of compensation 
will satisfy the church.+ God forbid that the church 
should gain from her own losses—that she should profit 
from crime. 5. May two brothers marry two sisters ? 
By all means: no where in Scripture are such marriages 


* The wake is a legitimate vestige of the Saxon superstitions. Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, i>v KU s, i. 

t Toe muht^ois of Augustine, however, reverted to the ancient Ger¬ 
manic penalty:—the thing stolen was to be restored so many told, 
sometimes fourfold, sometimes ninefold. See the laws in the preceding 
chapter. 
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forbidden. 6. In what degree of consanguinity may 
marriages be contracted ? May stepmothers marry 
with tlie sons of their deceased husbands by a former 
connection ? To the former question the reply is, that 
cousins-german ought not to marry, though authorised 
by the civil law ; but second cousins may. Marriages 
of the latter description, w'hich were common among 
the pagan Saxons, are rigorously interdicted. Passing 
over the seventh and eighth questions, which regard 
the consecration of bishops, and the jurisdiction of 
Canterbury, we shall be more forcibly struck by tlie 
ninth than by any of the preceding. <)• May a preg¬ 
nant woman be baptized ? What time must elapse 
after her confinement before she is admitted into the 
church ? Lest the infant should die, after how many 
days may it be baptized ? These and other like ques¬ 
tions, as every student in ecclesiastical antiquity must 
know, were once thought of sufficient importance to oc¬ 
cupy the attention of grave synods, and even national 
councils: they characterise the times and the religion 
more completely than any historic description. To 
the first St. Gregory replies by another : —as fecundity 
is no crime in the sight of God, why should not a 
pregnant woman be baptized? If God, he proceeds, 
visited the sin of our first parents with the loss of im¬ 
mortality, he has yet left immortality to the human 
race through the medium of generation. Since, then, 
the propagation of the species is the gift of God, why 
should the recipient of that gift be debarred from the 
grace of baptism, — a mystery, too, in which all 
iniquity is cleansed ? As to the question, how soon 
after parturition a woman may enter the church. Thou 
hast read in the Old Testament that, for a male, she 
should abstain thirty, for a female child, sixty-six days. 
Yet this is to be spiritually understood. If, even at 
the moment of parturition, she could possibly enter a 
church to return thanks, > might innocently do so; 
for the sin consists not in the pain of the birth, but in 
rulirjitatc carnis. If, however, we forbid a woman 
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just made a mother to enter the house of God, we con¬ 
vert her punishment into a crime. 

The miracles recorded of St. Augustine and his com¬ 
panions, as wrought to secure the success of their mis¬ 
sion, have been fiercely debated. In the history of that 
mission we meet them at every page: they are acknow¬ 
ledged by the pope; who, in one letter, earnestly exhorts 
him to watchfulness, lest spiritual pride should puff him 
up: — 

“ I know, dearest brother, that Almighty God has, through 
thee, in sight of the nation which he chose to himself, wrought 
great marvels. In this celestial gift thou hast l.ason both to 
rejoice and to fear; to rejoice in that the minds of the English 
have, by external miracles, been attracted to internal grace; 
and to fear, lest, among the signs which are wrought, thine in¬ 
firm mind should swell with presumption, and, while out¬ 
wardly elevated in honour, it fall inwardly through vain glory. 
Let us remember, that when the disciples, joyfully returning 
from preaching, said to their heavenly Master, ‘ Lord, through 
thy name even devils obey!’ they were answered, ‘ Rejoice 
not for this, hut, rather, rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven.’— ‘ Not all the elect have the gift of miracles; but the 
names of all are written in the hook of life.’” 

The two miracles to which we have alluded, as 
wrought by Augustine in presence of the British pre- 
• lates, — one was the opening the eyes of the blind, — 
will enable the reader to judge what the wonders were, 
wrought by this apostle of England. But on what evi¬ 
dence do they rest? The testimony of Bede is that of a 
man who lived a full century after the event, ami who 
is noted for credulity. That of St. Gregory is, indeed, 
contemporary; but was he an eye-witness? Might not 
common report, which bore the wondrous deeds to his 
ears, have exaggerated them as it went along, and found 
an implicit belief in one more credulous than even 
Bede himself? Did St. Augustine really lay claim to 
the gift of miracles ? These questions cannot he satis¬ 
factorily answered: we have,unfortunately, no biographer 
who witnessed his life and conversation; none who was 
contemporary with him ; none older than the Venerable, 

ju 3 
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who acquired his information from the uncertain voice 
of tradition, distorted by the credulity of a century. 
From Bede to Goseelin, the second biographer of St. 
Augustine ; that is, from the eighth to the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the portentous tale was still farther amplified. 
This fact illustrates the natural progress of fable. If 
an eye-witness exist, he never, as such, — we confine our 
observations to the earlier ages of the church,— alludes 
to miracles. A distant contemporary often does; but then, 
as his testimony rests on common fame, it is not entitled 
to much weight. The biographer of a century after the 
death cf his subject, is at no loss to find wonders 
enough: three or four centuries more, and their num¬ 
ber is prodigious. Those ascribed to St. Augustine 
rest on no foundation that can be recognised by any 
canon of criticism. Both he and St. Gregory were holy 
men : neither was capable of imposing on the world ; 
and, if it could be proved that Augustine actually laid 
claim to miracles ascribed to him, or that the pope was 
not misled by common fame, the controversy would be 
at an end.* 

GO.t On the death of St. Augustine, in 1)05, he was suc- 
to ceeded in his archicpiscopal see by his friend St. Lmr- 

61 renre, a presbyter, and native of Rome; the unfailing 
companion of his mission, from his arrival in England 
to his death. The primacy of this churchman was 
destined to be more troubled than that of his prede¬ 
cessor : both in Essex and in Kent Christianity was 
seriously endangered. The death of Saberct left the in¬ 
heritance to his three pagan sons, who attempted to re¬ 
store idolatry, and expelled Mellitus, bishop of London, 
from their kingdom. That city followed the example 
of the rest of Essex; and Mellitus repaired to Rochester, 
where he hoped to obtain an asylum with his friend 
Justus. But he found both Lawrence and Justus in the 
same danger as himself; as, in this country, the decease 

* St. Grpgorii Magni Epistoltp, vn ' Bedp, Hi.-toria Ecclesiastica, lib. i. 
rap. 3i. Goscolin, Historia Minor o Vita S. Augustini (variis capitulin). 
jtollamlistic, Acta Sanctorum, die Maii xxvi. Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. 
Ben., torn. i. 
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of Saberct, so in the other, that of Etlielbert, left the 
infant church to the mercy of-heathens. Eat!bahl, the 
son of Etlielbert, had begun his reign with the profes¬ 
sion of Christianity; but, having taken to his bed the 
youthful widow of his father, he was so offended with 
the denunciation of St. Lawrence, that he abandoned a 
religion which forbade the gratification of his passions. 
Seeing the triumph of paganism, Mellitus and Justus, 
apparently with some cowardice, returned to Caul, and 
Lawrence himself prepared to follow the example. We 
give the following extraordinary relation in the words of 
Bede:— 

“ When Lawrence was about to follow Mellitus and Justus, 
and bid adieu to Britain, he ordered, on the eve of his in¬ 
tended departure, that his pallet should be carried into the 
church of the apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, which we have 
often mentioned. There, after much praying and weeping 
before God for the desolation of the church, lie was no sooner 
asleep, than there appeared to him the most blessed prince of 
the apostles, who, having afflicted him with many stripes, 
asked him, at length, why he abandoned the Hock committed 
to his charge by St. Peter himself ; to what shepherd he 
confided the Hock of Christ, surrounded by ravenous wolves. 
— ‘ Hast thou forgotten my example, who for Christ’s little 
ones, which, in his love, lie had committed to me, suffered bonds, 
stripes, imprisonment, sorrows, nay death itself, — since I was 
destined to be crowned with him, — even the death of the 
cross, from his unbelieving enemies.’ Influenced by the 
stripes and the exhortations oi the blessed Peter, however, the 
servant of Christ hastened, at daybreak, to the king; and, 
throwing oil’ his garment, displayed his body, lacerated by the 
blows. In great astonishment, the l ing asked who had dared 
so cruelly to use such a man; and when lie heard that, for his 
salvation, the bishop had suffered this severe treatment at the 
hands of Christ’s apostle, he was greatly terrified, insomuch 
that he cursed his idolatry, forsook his incestuous marriage, re¬ 
ceived the faith, was baptized, and over afterwards endeavoured 
in all things to advance the interests of the church.” 

To explain this transaction on natural grounds, has 
sadly perplexed most protestant writers ; who justly re¬ 
fuse their credence to the miraculous part of the relation. 
“ It was all a vision,” cries one : — if it were, liow 

JI 1 
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came the cruel laceration ? “ It was inflicted/’ cries a 

second, “ by some clerical attendant, who represented 
himself as St. Peter, and easily deceived the surprised 
Archbishop.” But St. Lawrence was not so feeble of 
understanding as to be thus deluded by an imposition 
which could scarcely have affected a child. Struck with 
the untenable nature of these hypotheses, a third class 
of writers boldly pronounce the whole a pious fraud. 
Of this class Mr. Turner is the most modern repre¬ 
sentative. 

“ A simple contrivance of Lawrence, the successor of 
Augustine, affected the mind of Kadbald with alarm. lie 
appeared before the king, bleeding with severe stripes ; and 
boldly declared that he had received them in the night from 
St. Peter, because lie was meditating his departure from the 
island. The idea was exactly level with the king’s intellect 
and superstition. A strong sensation of fear that the same 
discipline might be inflicted, by the same invisible hand, on 
himself, changed his feelings, and he became a zealous friend 
to the new faith.” * 

If St. Lawrence could stoop to such a pitiful, we may 
add, such a bungling, piece of imposture, what would 
become of the claritas doctrinal et morum, what of the 
enviable epithet Deo dilectus, with which all antiquity 
invested his name ? We will not thus judge of the holy 
men to whom this nation is indebted for Christianity 
and civilisation. The only rational, as well as charitable, 
way of solving the difficulty is, to conclude that no such 
miraculous transactions either happened, or were asserted 
to have happened, until long after the archbishop had 
gone to his reward. In the present, as in the case of 
St. Augustine, the venerable Bede, who lived a century 
after both, is our only ancient authority. What had 
that credulous, however excellent, writer to guide him, 
beyond the muddy current of tradition ? Whatever 
was the cause which prevented the archbishop’s de¬ 
parture, it led to the return of Justus and Mellitus, and 

* Scite a I.aurcntio ista videntur (o.dicta, ad stuporem regis ethnic!. 
— Cent. MasileU vii. This calumny calls forth, as it well may, the bile of 
father Alford. 
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to the immediate restoration of Christianity, not in Kent 
only, but in Essex, which appears to have been depend¬ 
ent on that kingdom.* 

The third Anglo-Saxon kingdom which received 590 
Christianity was Northumbria, during the primacy of 
Mellitus and Justus ; who, after the death of St. Law- 617, 
rence, successively filled the see of Canterbury. That 
important revolution, however, was not the work of 
either, but had been prepared by some interesting events. 

On the death of Ella, founder of the kingdom of Deira, 
the sceptre had devolved to his son, Edwin, an infant of 
three years. Edilfrid, king of Bernicia, invaded Deira, 
which he incorporated with his own dominions ; thus giv¬ 
ing rise to the great kingdom of Northumbria. With 
difficulty the royal infant was removed from his reach, 
and carried into North Wales, where he was reared at 
the court of Cadvan, in a manner becoming his birth. 

But, as he grew up, the vengeance of Edilfrid pursued 
him ; and he repaired to the court of lledwald, king of 
the East Angles, who readily received him. Yet, even 
here, the same destiny pursued him. By the emissaries 
of Edilfrid, lledwald was offered a great sum of money 
on condition of surrendering the prince; and, when the 
offer was rejected, a greater sum, or the declaration of 
war in case of refusal, was submitted to his choice. As 
the Northumbrian monarch was dreaded throughout all 
the Saxon kingdoms, the terrified or corrupted Redwald 
at length gave a reluctant promise that he would destroy 
or surrender his guest. The sequel we give in the gra¬ 
phic words of Bede : — 

“ A most faithful being gained a knowledge of this resolu¬ 
tion, immediately entered the apartment in which Edwin was 
preparing to sleep (it was the first hour of the night), and, 
beckoning him outside the house, acquainted him with the 


* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastic.!, lib. ii. cap. 4, 5, 6. Alcuinus, Epistola 
97. Hollainlista*, Acta Sanctorum, die l'cb. ii. Atfordus, Atmales Ecclcsias 
Anglo-Saxonic-.e, tom. ii. p. VO.J. Baronius, Annates Kcclcsiastiei; et 
Elcurv, Histoire Ectlcsiastique {sub annis). Centurite Jlagdeburgeusis, 
rent. vii. cap. 13. Parker, lie Antiquitate Ecciesite Britannic#;, p. 49. 
Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. Mablllon, Acta SS. Ord. S, 
Ben., tom. ii. pp. (JO—fig 
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king’s promise; arid added, * Even now, if thou pleasest, I will 
guide thee from this prince to a place where neither liedwald 
nor Ediltrid shall ever be able to find thee!’ The prince re¬ 
plied, ‘ I thank thee for thy good will ; but I cannot, as thou 
adviseth me, break my faith with the king, who has yet done 
me no evil, nor shown me any sign of ill-will. If I must die, 
the disgrace will not fall on me, but on my betrayer, Besides, 
whither can I, who have so long wandered from prince to 
prince, flee for security ? how avoid the snares of my enemies ? ’ 
The friend departing, Edwin remained alone ; and, sorrowfully 
seating himself before the palace, he gave way to his melan¬ 
choly reflections, ignorant what he should do, or whither he 
should bend his steps. And when he had been long absorbed 
in silent sorrow, he suddenly perceived, in the gloom of night, 
a stranger approach him; and the sight startled him. The 
stranger, drawing near, saluted him, and asked him why, at 
such an hour, when others were buried in sleep, he thus sat 
pensive and alone on the stone scat. But Edwin, in Isis turn, 
demanded, ‘ What does it concern thee whether I pass the 
night within or without the house?’ The stranger replied, 

‘ Think not that I am unacquainted with the cause of thy sor¬ 
row and watchfulness, of thy solitary reflections in the open 
air : assuredly do I know who thou art, why thou art pensive, 
and the evils which thou dreadest at hand. Now, tell me, 
what recompense wouldst thou bestow on him, whoever he 
may be, who should relieve thee from thine anguish, and per¬ 
suade liedwald neither to do thee evil himself, nor deliver thee 
to the swords of thine enemies.’ When Edwin replied that he 
would show all the gratitude he could, would give all he pos¬ 
sessed to the author of such a benefit, the stranger proceeded ; 

‘ Suppose that he should likewise promise thee, not only the 
destruction of thine enemies, but the royal dignity, so that thou 
shouldst excel in power not only all thy predecessors, but all 
the kings of England ? ’ And Edwin, roused by the inter¬ 
rogation, did not fail to promise, that to the bestow er of such 
great things he would reply by all possible gratitude. A third 
time the stranger demanded, * If the procurer of so many 
and such great benefits should truly foretell what is to come, 
and should give thee, to ensure thy safety and life, such coun¬ 
sel as none of thy friends or kindred have ever heard, wouldst 
thou follow it, dost thou promise to receive his salutary admo¬ 
nitions?’ And Edwin made haste to promise, that he who 
rescued him from such calamities, and who raised him to the 
throne, should in all things b I.is guide. Hearing this reply, 
the stranger placing his right hand on Edwin’s head, added, 
* When thou shalt witness the same sign, — the same impo- 
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sition of hands on thine head,— remember the present time, the 
conversation we have just held, and be prepared to fulfil the 
engagement thou hast made. ’ And, having thus spoken, the 
stranger is said to have vanished, that Edwin might per¬ 
ceive he had been conversing, hot with a man, but with a 
spirit. And as the royal youth thus sat, he felt comforted ; 
and while he was anxiously pondering who and whence the 
person could he with whom he had been speaking, his friend, 
before mentioned, again approached him, and, accosting him 
with a cheerful countenance, said, ‘Rise! enter! dismiss 
thine anxiety, and resign both body and mind to repose ; 
for the heart of the king is changed ; he will do thee no harm, 
but rather fulfil the pledge he gave thee. Having formed the 
intention, as I told thee, of complying with ‘he demand of 
Edilfrid, he privately mentioned the matter to the queen, who 
diverted him from it, by showing how little it became such a 
king to betray for gold an unfortunate friend, and to sactifice 
his faith, which ought to be dearer than all the gold, or all the 
precious ornaments in the universe.’ The king redeemed his 
pledge; raised an army to oppose Edilfrid, who invaded his 
dominions; defeated that powerful prince, who fell in the 
battle,—an event which opened to Edwin the throne of North¬ 
umbria. Thus, in a few months, this persecuted exile, 
whose life was hunted from one province to another, was 
elevated from a state in which existence was a burden, to the 
most powerful throne of the Saxons.” * 

Edwin, like all the rest of his race, and all his coun- C2C 
trymen, was a pagan when thus singularly called to his 
high destiny. But misfortune had sobered him. He 
was by far the most contemplative and rational of all 
the English princes. In the ninth year of his reign 
he solicited the hand of Kthelberga, daughter of Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent; but her brother Eadbald, who then 
reigned, was at first averse to the marriage of a Christian 
maiden with a pagan prince ; nor would he give his 
consent unto the union, until not only her religious li¬ 
berty had been guaranteed, but Edwin himself had pro¬ 
mised to apply his most favourable consideration to the 
new faith, and to embrace it if it commanded his con- 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastics, lib. ii. cap. 12. Baronius, Annales Ec¬ 
clesiastic! ; ct Kleury, Histoirc EccU'siastiquc (sub annis). Alfordus, An- 
nalcs Eccicsiat Anglo-Saxonicte, tom. it. p. 2t)4. Surius, De probatis Vitis 
Sanctorum, vol. iv. p. 144. BolLudistm, Acta Sanctorum, die x. Octobris. 
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viction. Accompanied to the court of Edwin by bishop 
Paulinus, her confessor, and by other ecclesiastics, the 
new queen exerted all her influence to secure the con¬ 
version of her husband and his people; yet the one 
was very slow to embrace a religion which his reason 
did not yet fully appreciate ; the others were obstinately 
attached to the superstitions of Odin. But there was 
in progress a train of events calculated to deepen the 
salutary impressions of the king. Ilis superiority over 
Wessex—whether in virtue of a compact, or of his 
dignity as bretwalda *, is uncertain — was borne with 
pain by the two conjoint sovereigns of that state; of 
whom one, namedCuichelm, despatched an assassin, with 
a poisoned dagger, to deprive him of empire and of life. 
In quality of envoy, the assassin demanded an audience; 
and, while delivering, in due formality, a pretended mes¬ 
sage from his master, he suddenly drew the dagger from 
beneath his vestments, and rushed on the king. The 
result would have been fatal to Edwin, had not one of 
the thanes, with an heroic self-devotion, and an instinctive 
presence of mind, which have scarcely a parallel in his¬ 
tory, instantly stepped before his beloved master, and 
received the blow in his own body. So vigorous was 
the thrust, that it reached the king through the body of 
Lilia: nor was the assassin overpowered before he had 
sacrificed another thane. That very night Ethelberga 
was safely delivered of a daughter, — a circumstance 
which naturally added to the joy of the husband. Pau- 
linus did not fail to improve the seasonable impression : 
he represented both his own escape and that of his con¬ 
sort as manifest acts of God’s mercy ; and so well did 
he reason, that the king consented that his new born 
daughter should be baptized, and promised, like Clovis 
of France, that if he were victorious in the war which 
he was about to undertake against the king of Wessex, 
he too would approach the font of regeneration. The 
expedition was successful ■ ) ot, though he forsook the 
worship of his pagan deities, he did not immediately 
* See page 10. of the present volume. 
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embrace the faith of Christ. He was, in fact, too 
honest to profess what his understanding did not fully 
comprehend, even though his heart strongly disposed 
him to the change. He was often seen in meditation, 
anxiously revolving the arguments which Paulinus had 
advanced. A letter from the pope (Boniface V.) had 
also considerable effect. But that which above all other 
things decided his conviction, is the most remarkable 
part of the relation. As he was one day pursuing his 
meditations, Paulinus, says Bede, entered his apartment, 
approached him with much dignity, Lrd his right hand 
on his head, and asked him if he remembered that 
sign, and the engagement which it betokened. The re¬ 
membrance of the nocturnal stranger at the court of 
Redwald rushed on the memory of the king, who at¬ 
tempted to fall at the bishop’s feet; but Paulinus raised 
him, and said, — “ Through the help of God thou hast 
escaped from the hands of thine enemies; through him, 
in the second place, thou hast obtained the promised 
kingdom. Now remember thy third promise, that 
thou wouldst receive the faith, and obey the precepts of 
Him who, delivering thee from thy worldly troubles, has 
also elevated thee to regal power. Obey his will, which 
he communicates through me, and he will also deliver 
thee from the everlasting torments of the wicked, and 
make thee a partaker with him of his heavenly glory ! ” 
It is almost needless to add, that Edwin proceeded to 
the immediate fulfilment of his promise.* 

On this, as on the miracle ascribed to St. Lawrence, 
there is, of necessity, much diversity of opinion. That 
the first appearance was miraculous, is affirmed by Bede 
and his followers ; that there was no miracle in the 
case, is the natural opinion of modern writers. The chief 
consideration regards the testimony of the venerable 
historian. Of his general credulity, there is evidence 
enough ; but, in this instance, there seems to be more of 

* Bode, Historia Erclesiastica Anglorum, lib. ii. (variis capitulis). Al. 
fordus, Annales Ecdcsiic Anglo-Sax. (sub annia). Surius, De probatis 
Vitus Sanctorum; ft Bollamtista', Acta SS., die x. Octob. 
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method, nfbre of a natural connection in its parts, more 
appearance of probability, than in almost any other of 
his relations. As a Northumbrian, too, he may reason¬ 
ably be supposed to have been much better acquainted 
■with the events of that province, than with those of the 
southern kingdoms. That the relation, in its more pro¬ 
minent parts, bears the impress of truth, may readily 
be conceded. But we must not forget that Bede records 
the tradition just as he found it—just as it was re¬ 
ceived by all men in his time. His was certainly not a 
mind to weigh evidence: wherever there were two 
modes of solving a mystery, — the miraculous and the 
natural, — his piety always impelled him to adopt the 
former. In the present case, what natural solution can 
be given ? That of a numerous party, as embodied by 
the industrious historian of the Anglo-Saxons, has the 
most special claim on our attention. 

“ Edwin remained sitting before the palace, reflecting on his 
misfortunes and darkening prospects. In this anxious state 
night approached *; and he believed he saw an unknown person 
advance to him, who promised him present deliverance and 
great future prosperity, if he should listen to what would be 
afterwards taught him. The vision laid his hand on his head, 
and, adjuring him to remember this interview, disappeared.” — 
“ In this juncture, Paulinus appears to have come to the know¬ 
ledge of the king’s dream at the court of liedwald ; and he made 
an ingenious use of it. Without appearing to have had any 
previous knowledge of this dream, he one day entered the king’s 
apartment, as he was pursuing his meditations on the opposing 
religions, and, advancing with a solemn air, imitated the action 
of the imaginary figure, and placed his right hand on his 
sovereign’s head, at the same time asking hirh if he remembered 
that sign. The king’s sensibility was instantly affected. His 
dream and promise rushed upon his mind. He did not pause 
to consider that Paulinus might, from his queen or his intimate 
friends, have become acquainted with his own account of his 
believed vision : all seemed supernatural, and Paulinus to be 
the actual vision that had addressed him.” 

* Mr. Turner must mean midnight, for Edwin was retiring to rest when 
first called out by his friend ; and a long time had elapsed after the departure 
of that friend before the vision appeared. “ ("unique diu, tacitis mentis 
angoribus, vidit intempestse noctis silentio.” — Bede, ii. 12. 
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All this is characteristic enough of the historian. 
Where the conduct of a Romish ecclesiastic admits of 
two modes of solution, Mr. Turner is almost sure to 
adopt that which is the less honourable alike to reli¬ 
gion and to human nature. We are surprised, how¬ 
ever, at the extreme gentleness of his language. The 
“ simple contrivance ” of Lawrence, and “ the inge¬ 
nious use ” made by I’aulinus, wc should be inclined to 
stigmatise as acts of gross imposture — of spiritual 
knavery, totally incompatible with the possession of 
good principle. To repeat our own words on the pre¬ 
ceding occasion, we will not thus judge of holy men. 

If these transactions ever happened at all, — if Bede 
was not here, as in some other cases, misled by a dis¬ 
torted tradition, the most rational hypothesis is, that, 
which would take the appearance at the court of 
ltedwald to be, not a reality, but a dream —yet a dream 
sent from heaven. How Pauliuus came by the know¬ 
ledge of that dream, how he conceived himself com- 
missioneu£ to promote, in this case, the secret purpose 
of the Most High, —whether by another dream, or in¬ 
spiration, — is no concern of ours. Whatever may be 
the opinion of modern scepticism, the Christian phi¬ 
losopher may believe that, in the time of the Saxons, 
as in times still more ancient, — now, as six thousand 
years ago,—God has a way of communicating his will, 
though that way be inscrutable to the senses. * 

But Edwin had no intention of entering the bap- 6‘26 
tismal font alone: perhaps lie did not wish to bear the to 
undivided responsibility of the change on which he had 634, 
resolved. He convoked his witan, to consult with it on 
the relative merits of the two religions, and separately 
desired each member openly to declare his opinion on 
the subject. The first and most influential dignitary 
of that assembly, Coifi, the higli-priest of Odin, was 
also the first to reply. To the surprise of all present, 
he declared his deliberate conviction, that the religion 
they had hitherto professed was worth absolutely no- 
* Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. i chap. 7. Alfordus, Annalcs, ubi supra. 
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thing; that it neither inspired virtue, nor conferred 
utility: that their gods were utterly powerless. The 
reasoning by which he had arrived at this conclusion, 
however it might evince his natural shrewdness, does 
not argue much for the profundity of his theological 
knowledge. Nobody, he observed, had worshipped 
their deities with so much devotion as himself; yet 
many men had prospered much more in their worldly 
concerns. Had they possessed any power, any value, 
would they have suffered him to remain unrewarded ? 
He concluded by earnestly exhorting king and thanes 
to try this new religion, since any was better than the 
one they had so long followed.* The reply of another 
thane demonstrates a more philosophic mind, and has 
the additional merit of graphically describing the man¬ 
ners of the times. 

“ The present life of man, O king, when compared with the 
uncertain life to come, to me resembles a scene at one of your 
wintry feasts. While seated at supper with your generals and 
ministers, the fire blazing in the hearth, and the whole halt 
cheered by the warmth from the centre ; while the wintry 
winds, while storms of rain or snow, rage without, a little 
sparrow enters at one door, flies swiftly through the hall, and 
disappears at another portal. Within, it feels not the tem¬ 
pest ; but, that little space of time having elapsed, passing 
from one winter to another, — from darkness to darkness, — it 
disappears from our eyes. Such is the brief life of man : what 
may follow it, what preceded it, are wrapt in mystery. Where¬ 
fore, if this new doctrine give us any certain information on 
this subject, it deserves to be received.” f 

* See Vol. II. p. 214. That human prosperity should be regarded by 
heathens as the least proof of God s favour, will scarcely surprise us, when 
we consider that this same error was once committed by the Jews, 
t We give Bede’s original^of this interesting speech : — 

“ Tabs, inquiens, mini videtur, rex, vita hominum prtesens in terris, ad 
comparationem ejus quod nobis incertum est temporis, quale cum te re- 
sidente ad coenam cum ducibus ac priinatis tuis tempore brumali. aeecnso 
quidem foco in medio, et calido en'ecto coenaculo, fhrontibus autem fons 
per omnia turbinibUB hiemalium pluviarnm vel nivium, adveniensqnc unus 
passerum, domum citissimfe pervolavorit, qui rum per unum ostium in- 
grediens, mux per aliud exient: ipso quidem tempore quo intus est hieniis 
tempestate non tangitur, tainen p-n-vissimo spatio serenitatis ad momen¬ 
tum excurso, mox de hieme in he.uein regrediens, tuis oculis elabitur. 
Ita ha:c vita hominuin ad modicum apparet, quid autem sequatur, quidve 
pnecesserit, prorsus ignoramus. Unde si ha!c nova doctrina certius aliquid 
attuiit, mcrito esse sequenda videtur.” — liede, lib. ii. cap, 12. 
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Coifi now desired Paulinus to be introduced to the 
witan, to explain the evidences and nature of Chris¬ 
tianity. When the bishop had finished, he still more 
strongly delivered his conviction of the utter folly of 
paganism, and of the superior excellency of the faith of 
Christ ; that the one was dark and false, the other bright 
and cheering from its bringing a blessed immortality to 
light. That these sentiments sprang from his heart, he 
abundantly proved. He exhorted the king to destroy 
the altars and temples which they had so foolishly 
venerated. When asked who woi.M be the first to 
profane them, he boldly replied,— “ 1 will! who more 
fit to set the example of the destruction than myself ? 
In my folly I have worshipped them ; in the wisdom 
received from the true God, I will profane them.” Dis¬ 
carding with contempt his priestly vestments, he called 
for horse, sword, and spear, — another proof of his 
sincerity, as by the pagan laws no priest was to touch 
armour, or to ride on any other beast than a mare. 
Girding on the sword, mounting the horse, and grasping 
the spear in his right hand, Coifi, to the utter amaze¬ 
ment of the multitude, who thought him mad, hastened 
to the nearest temple, and with a loud voice defying the 
gods of his fathers, hurled his spear against the sacred 
edifice: it stuck in the wall. To the surprise of the 
bystanders, the heavens were silent, and the daring 
profaner remained unscathed and exulting. With 
alacrity they now obeyed his orders, by setting fire to 
the place, and cutting down the consecrated groves. 
Edwin, his chief nobility, and many of his people, 
were solemnly baptized in the year 627- To advance 
the success of Christianity, Paulinus was established in 
the archiepiscopal see of York. During six years this 
excellent prelate indefatigably laboured in his vocation : 
both in Bernicia and Deira he baptized thousands; his 
mansions at Yevcrin in Glendale, and at Catterick in 
Yorkshire, were long reverenced by posterity, as the 
places where their fathers had been taught the blessings 
of religion. Unto his death, Edwin proved the sin- 

VOL. lit. N 
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cerity of his conversion. Though offered, on the death 
of Redwald, the crown of East Anglia, he procured it 
for his benefactor’s son, Eorpwald, whom he persuaded 
to embrace Christianity. Eorpwald, however, was soon 
slain in battle; but the interests of the new religion 
were confided to a still more zealous convert—Sigebert, 
his brother, who, aided by a Gallic bishop, established it 
in that province. But calamities were permitted to 
befal the infant church, both in Northumbria and East 
Anglia. In the sixth year after his conversion, Edwin 
was defeated and slain in a battle with Penda of Mercia, 
the most savage and formidable of all the pagan sove¬ 
reigns of England. This catastrophe arrested the pro¬ 
gress of the faith ; and, to add to the grief of the new 
converts, the same ferocious king turned his arms 
against East Anglia. Sigebert had retired to a mo¬ 
nastery, after resigning the sceptre to his cousin Egeric. 
To oppose the invasion, Sigebert was persuaded to leave 
his cell; but rejectihg the use of a sword, as incon¬ 
sistent with his monastic profession, he directed the 
troops with a wand. The fortune of Penda again pre 
vailed: the East Angles were defeated ; and both 
Sigebert and Egeric were left among the slain. As all 
Northumbria was ravaged by the pagans, who put 
every Christian to the sword, l’aulinus, with Ethelberga, 
the widowed queeri of Edwin, and their infant children, 
hastily returned to Kent, and all were welcomed by 
king Eadbald.* 

654 On the death of Edwin, Bernicia and Deira again 
to obeyed separate princes, and both for a moment restored 
paganism. In a few months, however, the two princes 
fell, the one in battle against Cadwalla, the British ally 
of Penda ; the other through treachery. But Oswald, 
the brother and successor of Eanfred, on the throne of 
Bernicia, resolved to restore both the independence of 
his country and the religion of Christ. With a small 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. ii. cap. 13, 14, lij'lfi, & 20.1 ! Surius, 
De probatis Vitis Sanctorum, tom. iv. p. 144, &c. BollandistiC, Acta 
Sanctorum, die x. Octob. Alfordus, Annales Ecclesiae Anglo-Saxonicse, 
necnon Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastic! (sub annis). 
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but resolute band, he found the enemy negligently en¬ 
camped in the neighbourhood of Hexham : but, ere 
the action commenced, he caused a rude wooden cross 
to be hastily constructed; and, kneeling with his troops 
before it, all prayed for victory. The prayer was 
heard; the British forces were defeated, their king 
slain on the field. This decisive victory was followed 
by the elevation of Oswald to the throne of all Nor¬ 
thumbria — the southern, no less than the northern 
province, joyfully proclaiming him. To provide for 
the diffusion of Christianity, was one of his first cares. 
In his youth he had been an exile among the Piets ; he 
was attached to the religious church of the people ; and 
he applied for missionaries, not to Canterbury, but to 
the monastery of Iona, which had been founded about 
the middle of the sixth century by St. Columba, the 
great apostle of the nation. The rule professed by 
that monastery is unknown: notwithstanding the argu¬ 
ments of the Benedictines, it could not be of that 
order; for not only did the monks differ from the 
Christians of the Continent about the time of celebrating 
Easter, the ecclesiastical tonsure, and other points of 
discipline ; but their abbot, who was always in priest's 
orders, consecrated, and was the recognised superior of, 
bishops. (Of this extraordinary fact, no other instance 
is to be found in all the ecclesiastical records of anti¬ 
quity.) On the arrival of Oswald’s application, Corman, 
one of the monks, was consecrated for the mission. But 
Corman made a short stay in Bernicia, which could not 
at that time, perhaps, boast of a single Christian : he had 
not patience to bear with the ignorance and violence of 
these pagans, and he returned to Iona in disgust. While 
relating to the assembled chapter the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, and dwelling on the utter 
hopelessness of making any impression on so barbarous 
a people, — “ Brother,” exclaimed a voice, “ you seem 
to have been too severe with your untutored auditors, 
and to have lost sight of the apostolic injunction which 
commands us to feed little children with milk: by 

N S 
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degrees you might have nourished them with the 
stronger food of God’s word, and raised their minds to 
comprehend and practise the more sublime precepts ! ” 
Every eye was instantly turned on the spectator, a 
private monk named Aidan, who was immediately 
chosen for the mission, consecrated, and despatched to 
the court of Oswald. His arrival was hailed with joy 
by the king, who permitted him to fix the metropolis 
of his see wherever he pleased. Whether it was to 
escape the frequent invasions of the pagan Saxons, or 
from a love for solitude, or from a tender recollection 
of Iona, he made choice of Lindisfarne; and thus became 
the founder of that see, which subsisted under sixteen 
bishops, from St. Aidan to Eardulf (viz. from 635 to 
895), when the descents of an enemy more to be dreaded 
than even the Saxons, — the pagan Danes, —forced 
the bishop and his monks to abandon the island, and, in 
a few years, to fix their abode at Chester-le-Street. In 
his efforts to convert the Northumbrians, St. Aidan was 
powerfully assisted by the king, who translated his 
discourses into the language of the people, and ex¬ 
plained with exemplary patience the leading doctrines 
of the Gospel. The virtues of Aidan, the zeal of the 
king, had their due effect: converts were multiplied ; 
in a few years many churches and a few monasteries 
arose, and the new faith was so deeply rooted as to bid 
defiance to future assaults. The conduct, indeed, of 
the two saints, — for Oswald has also been invested 
with the honours of canonisation, — was eminently cal¬ 
culated to make a salutary impression, and is described in 
glowing colours by the pen of the venerable Bede. “ St. 
Aidan,” says that historian, “ above all recommended 
his doctrine in this point, — he lived exactly as he 
preached: he sought nothing, he loved nothing be¬ 
longing to this world. All the gifts which he received 
from kings and nobles, he rejoiced in giving imme¬ 
diately to the poor. To journey from town to town, 
from valley to valley, not on horseback, but on foot 
(unless necessity demanded otherwise), was his constant 
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course of life. When in his journeys he perceived a 
number of men* whether rich or poor, he instantly 
turned aside towards them, — if infidels, to instruct 
and baptize them ; if believers, to comfort them in the 
faith, to excite them to deeds of mercy, and to Christian 
virtues. His life casts deep reproach on our indif¬ 
ference ; all his attendants, whether clerical or lay, were 
constrained to read and meditate, either in the psalms, 
or in some other edifying book. This was his daily oc¬ 
cupation, and that of all his companions, wherever they 
might be.” Such a man was not likely to be much at 
the king’s table, even though that king was St. Oswald, 
or his successor St. Oswin. He was seldom there, says 
Bede, and when he did go, he was accompanied by one 
or two priests only ; and having finished a hasty repast, 
they returned to their meditation, singing a prayer. 
He fasted to the ninth hour of the day *; he never 
spared a rich or powerful offender ; and the money he 
received from them he employed either in the relief of 
the poor, or in the redemption of captives. In this, as 
in many other respects, St. Oswald appears to have 
successfully imitated him. One Easter festival, both 
bishop and king being seated at the table, there arrived 
a multitude of poor from other parts ; Oswald ordered 
not only the yet untasted viands, but a silver dish then 
before him, to be broken to pieces, and the fragments 
to be distributed among them. Before his death, 
Oswald had the gratification to assist in the introduction 
of Christianity into Wessex,—the fourth Saxon kingdom 
which received it. Birinus, the apostle of that state, 
who had been despatched by the pope to labour in the wide 
field, had just opened his mission, when Oswald arrived 
at the court of Cynegils, to demand the daughter of that 
monarch in marriage. His influence procured the 
missionary a favourable reception ; Cynegils and his 
daughter embraced Christianity; and their example was 
followed by multitudes of their subjects. But his 
virtues could not preserve St. Oswald from defeat and 

* Three o’clock, p. m. 
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death at the hands of Penda, the ferocious pagan king of 
Mercia. * St. Oswin, king of Deira, who endeavoured 
to imitate the example of Oswald, also perished by 
violence, and his tragical fate hastened the death of 
his friend St. Aidan. Christianity, however, was too 
firmly established in this kingdom to be shaken by these 
accidents. It was soon to be established, even in the 
dominions of Penda, whose sword was dyed with the 
blood of four Anglo-Saxon kings. Peada, the son 
of Penda, solicited the hand of Alehfleda, daughter of 
Oswy, the successor of St. Oswin : the princess spurned 
the embraces of a pagan; Peada consented to be bap¬ 
tized, and introduced four missionaries into Mercia. 
Though Penda refused to forsake the religion of his 
fathers, he offered no obstacle to the conversion of his 
son or that of his subjects. But this connection did 
not prevent Penda from again invading Northumbria: 
this time, however, fortune forsook him ; he was de¬ 
feated and slain by Oswy. Oswy, who died in 670, 
had the satisfaction to see the true faith restored in 
Essex, — an event which he assisted to hasten. — One 
kingdom only was now pagan, that of Sussex, — the 
smallest and most barbarous of the Saxon states. Its 
conversion was reserved for the zeal of St. Wilfrid, the 
celebrated Northumbrian prelate. By Edilwalch the 
king, who had received baptism, the enterprising mis¬ 
sionary was invited to labour in the field ; and the Isle 
of Selsey, with 250 slaves, was bestowed on him by the 
munificence of Edilwalch. These slaves he sedulously 
instructed in the doctrines and duties of Christianity; 
and on the day of their baptism, he surprised both them 
and the whole nation by admitting them to civil free¬ 
dom : they, he declared, ought to be no longer bondsmen, 

* We dp not notice the miracles recorded of St. Oswald by the credulous 
Bede, the heads of whose chapters are sufficiently rcpellive:—“ Cap. ix. Ut 
in loco in quo occisus cst rex Oswaldus, crebra sanitatum miracula facta.” 
“ Cap. x. Ut pulvis loci illius contra ignem valuerit.” “ Cap. xi. Ut super 
reliquias ejus lux collectis tota ni“ io steterit.” “ Cap. xii. Ut ad tumulum 
ejus sit parvulus in febre curatus.” “ Cap. xiii. Ut in Hibernia quidemper 
reliquias ejus H mortis articulo revocatus.” As Bede was incapable of 
fraud, they may all be safely .assigned to the credulity of a dark age. 
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who were co-heirs with himself of the kingdom of 
heaven. Thus the conversion of all the Anglo-Saxon 
nations was effected in about ninety years, viz. from 
597 to ()88. Its greatest praise is, that it was effected 
without bloodshed. The pagan kings did not put to 
death their Christian subjects; the converted monarchs 
were equally clement towards those who remained 
pagans. The church, indeed, had its martyrs; but 
these perished in battle against the ferocious Penda, 
who appears to have been influenced alike by ambition 
and religious hatred. Much of this success was, doubt¬ 
less, owing to the policy of the missionaries, in aiming at 
the conversion of the rulers before that of the people. 
The example of the monarch constrained that of his 
subjects; under his protection the missionaries could 
labour without fear; their own superior refinement, 
and the estimation in which religion was held by the 
great European powers, were considerations no less 
weighty. With religion they introduced civilisation; 
they taught the useful arts of life; they probably intro¬ 
duced those of letters, certainly that of written laws, 
since it was through their persuasion, that Ethelbert of 
Kent enacted those which bear his name.* In every 
point of view the change they effected was beneficial: 
their virtues won the love, their talents commanded the 
respect, of the barbarians. It has, indeed, been con¬ 
tended, that they corrupted the ancient religion of the 
island, as professed by the British prelates. But for 
such a charge there is not the slightest ground in the 
oldest authorities: on the contrary, from the un¬ 
questionable testimony of Gildas, Bede, and Nennius, in 
regard to the deplorable ignorance and worse morals of 
the Britons, we should infer that their faith was on a 
par with both. Where the stream was so corrupt, the 
fountain could scarcely be pure, f 

I * See before, page 64. 

t Bede, Historia Ecclesiastics Anglorum, lib. iil. Vita S. Oswaldi (apud 
Bollandistas, Acta Sanctorum, die Augusti v.). Vita S. Aidanl (apud 
eundem, die xxxi. Aug.). Capgravius, Novas Legendae Sanctorum, 
fol. 1—6. Baroniua, Annalea Ecclesiastic! (nccnon Alfordus, Annales 
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The saints of the Anglo-Saxon period are exceedingly 
numerous — more numerous than those of any other 
country, with the single exception of Gaul. This fact 
may be explained by the eagerness with which a newly 
converted people fulfil the duties of religion, by the fer¬ 
vour of a first zeal, by the absence of wealth and power, 
— the ordinary inducements to ecclesiastics during the 
prosperity of the church. Of these saints the most an¬ 
cient is Fursi, a native of the sister island. The time 
of his birth is unknown, but we may conjecture it to 
have been about the commencement of the seventh 
century. In the encomiastic language of his earliest 
biographer (who is followed by Bede), his infancy was 
distinguished not only for every virtue, but for every 
quality of mind and of body. In fact, he is represented 
as in an especial degree the favourite of heaven: wit¬ 
ness the visions with which from time to time his faith 
was strengthened, his zeal was quickened. Of these the 
most remarkable was one which he had while journey¬ 
ing from his monastery to his father’s home, where he 
hoped to gain relief from a disorder—the effect probably 
of his austerities — that had seriously assailed him. On 
his way, while leaning on the arm of a companion, and 
occupied in the vesper service, his feet suddenly refused 
to perform their duty ; he stood like one deprived of 
life, and was with difficulty carried into the nearest 
house, where from vespers to primes he lay entranced, 
surrounded by his afflicted friends. The account which 
on his revival he gave of this trance, created great sens¬ 
ation in the ecclesiastics of the age. 

“ And though he perceived that he was surrounded by thick 
darkness, he yet could see four hands above him holding him 
by the arms, and that he was borne along by beings with snow- 
white wings: the hands which thus sustained him on each side 
were under the wings; and he could distinguish, amidst the 
gloom, bodies resembling the angelic. Ascending higher, he 

Ecclesite Ang. Sax. (sub annli). See, also, Lingard, Antiguities of the 
Angli>Saxon Church ; Southey, Book of the Church; and Mabillon, Acta 
SS. Ben., tom. ii. passim. 
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perceived that the faces of the angels shone with dazzling lus¬ 
tre, — or rather, he perceived the exceeding brightness emitted 
by the angelic looks — for such was its effulgence, that he 
could not distinguish any corporeal figure. And he beheld a 
third glorious angel, armed with a white shield and burning 
sword, preceding him. These three inhabitants of heaven 
shining with equal splendour, filled his soul with the sweetest 
pleasure by the sound of their wings, the melody of their 
voices, and their seraphic countenances. For they sung, one 
commencing, the two others joining him. — Ibunt sancli de 
virtutc invirtulem, videbitur Deus dcorum in Sion ! * and there 
was due modulation in the song. He heard also another 
chaunt, apparently by many thousands o’’ angels; but it was 
unknown to him; and he could with difficulty catch these 
words, — ‘ Exierunt autcm obviam Christo.' The faces of all the 
more distant angels, as far as he could distinguish them, seemed 
to be like those of his attendants; yet, on account of the over¬ 
whelming effulgence, he could not clearly discern the linea¬ 
ments or form of any thing visible. Then one of the celes¬ 
tial hosts commanded the foremost armed angels to lead back 
the spirit to its body, and end the solicitude felt on his account. 
Immediately the obedient angels returned by the path which 
had brought them.” 

St. Fursi was in no haste to rejoin his earthly com¬ 
panions, but being assured that he should again be 
visited by his celestial friends, he felt somewhat com¬ 
forted. At cock-crowing, great was the surprise, no less 
than the joy, of the people round his body, who, in the 
true Irish fashion, appear to have been waking him, to 
see him calmly open his eyes, and to hear him enquire 
the reason of their loud lamentations. His first care was 
to take the holy communion of our Lord's body and 
blood t, that he might be the better prepared when the 
angels next visited him. They did not long delay. 

“ In the middle of the night, at the third feria, this illustrious 
man being visited by many kinsmen, friends, and neighbours, 
the darkness came upon him, and his feet stiffened. While 
stretching out his hands in prayer, he joyfully received his 
deathlike trance. He recognised, by.the same signs as before, 
the approach of his vision: reclined on his couch, as if over- 

• Of course the angels must use the Latin version. 

t Sacri corporis et sanguinis communionem. 
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whelmed by sleep, he heard the horrible cries of a multitude 
celebrating his departure. On opening his eyes, however, he 
perceived only the three angels before-mentioned, — on each 
side of him a third, armed, standing on his hand. Wonderful 
was the manner in which, deprived of human organs, he saw 
these holy angels, and heard the surpassing sweetness of their 
songs. The angel on his right hand consoled him, saying, — 

‘ Fear not! thou shalt not want a defence ! ’ Being borne on 
high by the angels, without impediment from the house or its 
roof, while passing through the howls of surrounding demons 
he heard the voice of one exhorting the rest to hasten before 
and to oppose him. And he saw a black cloud proceeding from 
the left, and occupying the space in front of him, and exhibit 
ing the shadows of hostile ranks. As far as he could observe 
the figures of the enemies, they were hideous, dark, their necks 
outstretched, their appearance squalid and horrible, their heads 
swollen to the size of a fish-kettle. As they flew about, or ob¬ 
structed the' way, he could see nothing of a Ijodily form, no¬ 
thing beyond a horrible, fleeting shadow. But what enlightened 
reader is ignorant that these shades of unclean spirits, undefined 
as they are, are sufficient to terrify the soul ? So the hostile 
demons threw flaming darts at them ; but on the angelic shield 
all were speedily extinguished. And before the sight of this 
warlike angel, the enemies fell back : and he reasoned with 
them, saying, — ‘ Impede not our way, for this man is not to * 
share your perdition ! ’ But one of the blaspheming crew con¬ 
tradicted the angel, by exclaiming that God would be unjust, if 
he did not condemn the man who consented to sin, since the 
Scripture saith, that not only they who commit it, but they 
who have pleasure in sinners, deserve death. And as the angel 
fought, the holy man thought that the noise of the contention, 
no less than the vociferations of the demons, might be heard 
by the whole earth. Then the conquered Satan, like a bruised 
snake, slowly raising his venomous head, cried, — * Often hath 
this one uttered idle words; and he does not deserve to enjoy 
the happy life ! ’ The angel replied, — ‘ If thou canst not charge 
him with great crimes, he must not perish for the least.’ The 
old enemy proceeded: 1 Unless ye forgive men their tres¬ 
passes, neither will your heavenly Father forgive your tres¬ 
passes.’ The angel enquired, — ‘ When did he seek revenge, or 
injure any one ? * Said the devil, — * That is not the meaning of 
Scripture, which does not merely command men not to pursue 
revenge, but also to dismiss all ill-feeling from the heart.’ 
The holy angel excused him by saying, —- ‘ Though he was in¬ 
fluenced by evil custom, yet he had mercy in his heart.’ The 
devil rejoined, —- f As he did evil through custom, he shall be 
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punished by the Supreme Judge. ’ Replied the holy one, — ‘We 
shall judge him in the presence of God.’ Then the thrice sub¬ 
dued enemy, renewing his serpent-venom, said, — ‘ It is written. 
Unless ye arc converted, and become as little children, ye shall in 
no wise enter the kingdom of heaven : — hath he fulfilled this 
injunction ? ’ The angel replied,—‘ We shall judge him in the 
presence of the Lord ! ’ And the angel fought and subdued 
them. Then the angel at his right hand said, — ‘ Cast thine eyes 
upon the earth ! ’ And the man of God looking down, saw a 
dark valley far below him; and beheld four fires in the air, 
equally distant from each other. ‘ What are these fires?’ de¬ 
manded the angel. ‘ I know not,’ replied the man of God. 
The angel added, — ‘ These four fires ai they which consume 
the world, after the forgiveness of sins and the renouncing of 
the devil and his works, both by baptism and confession. The 
first, the fire of lying, is, that men, who promised in baptism 
to renounce the devil and all his works, do not fulfil the en¬ 
gagement. The second is that of avarice ; when the riches of 
the world are preferred to the love of God. The third is that 
of dissension ; when men do not hesitate to offend, even in 
things indifferent, the souls of their neighbours. The fourth 
is that of impiety; when the powerful despoil or defraud the 
weak without compunction.’ During all this time the four 
fires united, so as to become one great fiery globe, and it ap¬ 
proached him. And he was afraid, saying to the angel, — ‘ The 
fire draws near me!’ And the angel replied, — ‘ What thou hast 
not kindled, will not burn in thee ; though this fire be great 
and terrible, yet it proves every man according to his works, 
since the lusts of every one will burn in it; for, as the body 
burns with forbidden desires, so shall the soul burn in just 
punishment.’ Then sawlie the holy angel meet the flaming fire, 
and divide it into two pkrts, like a wall on each side of him ; 
and on each side stood a holy angel to defend him from it. 
And he perceived four unclean spirits hovering in the fire, lin 
which they waged a horrible war: one of them cried, — ‘ The 
servant, who knoweth his master’s will, yet doeth it not, shall 
be beaten with many stripes.’ The angel demanded, — ‘ In 
what hath this man not fulfilled the pleasure of his Lord ? ’ 
The devil replied, — ‘ In that he received the gifts of the un¬ 
godly.’ Said the_other, — ‘ But he believed that each of the 
givers had done penance.’— Satan: ‘ But he should first have 
proved the constancy of their repentance, — whether it brought 
forth fruit. For gifts blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert 
the words of the righteous.’ Replied the holy one,—‘ We will 
judge him in the presence of God !' And the false devil began 
to blaspheme against Ills Maker, saying, — ‘ Hitherto .we have 
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believed God to be true.’ Tlie other demanded, — 4 How then 
do you consider him otherwise ? ’ The obstinate demon re¬ 
turned ,— 4 Because every crime which is not purged upon earth, 
must, according to Lsaias the prophet, be punished in heaven. 
Jf ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat of the good of the land :■ 
but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword ; for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it . * This man has not 
purged his crimes on earth ; nor there hath he received their 
punishment. Where then is God’s justice?’ The holy angel 
rebuking them, said, — 4 Blaspheme not, ye who are ignorant of 
God’s secret judgment!’—The devil: 4 What is there hidden 
in this case ? — Angel: 4 So long as repentance may be expected, 
the divine mercy accompanies man.’—Satan: 4 But there is no 
repentance in these regions.’—Angel: 4 Perhaps there may be, 

— ye know not the mysterious councils of God.’—Devil : 4 Let 
us depart, for there is no justice here.’ But another of the 
host observed: 4 There still remains the straight gate, at which 
so few enter, and now we shall have him. Thou shalt love thy 
sieighbour as thyself. ’t— Angel: 4 This man did good to his 
neighbours.’— Devil: 4 To do them good, unless he also 
loved them, will not suffice.’— Angel: 4 The fruit of love is 
good works: God will render to every man according to his 
works.’ — Devil: 4 But as this one hath not fulfilled God’s 
command by love, he must be damned.’ Yet the holy angels 
were victorious over these wicked demons. Being six times 
conquered, the devil again blasphemed: 4 Unless God be un¬ 
just ; if he be displeased with lying, or disobedience to his 
word, this man cannot possibly escape. He promised to re¬ 
nounce the world, yet hath he loved it, despite the apostolic in¬ 
junction,— Love not the world, nor the things that arein theworld.\ 
On this man, neither his own baptismal vow, nor the apostolic 
prohibition had any effect.’— Angel: 4 He loved the things of 
this world, not for himself, but for the sake of others, to whom 
he dispensed them.’—Devil: 4 No matter; he did love them, 
and that contrary to God’s command, and to his own baptismal 
engagement.’ Though again conquered, the devil reverted to 
his cunning accusations : 4 It is written §, — When I say unto 
the wicked, thou shalt surely die; and thou givest him not warn¬ 
ing, nor speakest to warn the wicked from his wicked way, to save 
his life ; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his 
blood will I require at thine hand. Now, this man did not an¬ 
nounce to the wicked the punishment which awaited them. 

— Angel : 4 . Even here it is written, Therefore the prudent shall 

* Isaiah, ▼. 19, CO. t Matthew, xxii. 39. 

t 1 John, ii. 15. t, Ezekiel, iii. 18. 
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keep silence in that time, for it is an evil time* For when the 
hearers despise the word, even the tongue of the doctor is dumb.’ 
— Devil]: ‘ Yet should he preach even unto death ; he should 
neither consent to evil, nor he silent.’ During all this contro¬ 
versy, the battle was stoutly maintained, until the judgment 
of God decreed the triumph to the angel; until, the enemies 
being crushed and silenced, the holy man was surrounded by 
exceeding glory, and by angelic choirs, singing, — * No labour 
should appear too much, nor time loo long, by which eternal glory 
can be obtained ! ’ He was filled at once with joy and sweet¬ 
ness. Then looking up, he perceived a long line of angels and 
just men shining with ineffable glory, flying, surrounding him 
with their dazzling wings, driving far from nim the confusion 
and the dread alike of the fire and of the demons.” 

In this vision, St. Fursi saw not only innumerable 
hosts of angels, but two Irish priests of his own pro¬ 
vince ; and from these he received much godly advice 
as to his future conduct. They exhorted him to preach 
repentance to the people; to inveigh with holy zeal 
against prevailing vices; to denounce on the wicked the 
judgments to come; to fear neither high nor low; to 
he unwearied in exhorting all men to flee from the 
wrath of God. Above all, he was enjoined to threaten 
the doctors and princes of the church, since they suf¬ 
fered the souls of the faithful to perish through lack of 
admonition :—“ God is anpry with the doctors of the 
church, in that they neglect the holy Scriptures, and are 
willingly engrossed by the cares of life. Both king and 
priest do what seemeth good in their own eyes. The 
cause and root of all these evils is pride; through it 
the people rise against their king, the minor clergy 
against their priest, the monks against their abbot, 
children against their parents, the young against the 
old.” We have, however, no room for the long sermon 
with which St. Fursi was regaled by the two Irish 
priests: it was by no means favourable to the morality 
or religion of the age; it was severe alike on clergy and 
laity, and it argues a degree of corruption in the people 
which we are apt to overlook in the burning sanctity of 
a few saints. To reclaim them from the worst vices. 


* Amos, v. 13. 
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and to avert from them the destruction which impended 
over them, St. Fursi was now brought back to earth. 
His return, however, was as perilous as before: he was 
met by the huge fire, which, though divided by the pre¬ 
ceding angel, did not wholly leave him scatheless: though 
there was one angel on his right, another on his left, 
something leaped from the fire, and fairly lighted on his 
shoulders. This was not a demon, but a man pitched 
upon his^back by demons,—one whom he had known, 
and who in dying had left him his wardrobe. Hence his 
crime: he had received a present from a sinner—from 
a soul about to be lost: hence both shoulders and cheek 
were scorched, before one of the angels could throw the 
unwelcome visiter back into the fire. “ Do not reject 
him,” said ascoffing devil, “whom thou once receivedest: 
thou hast shared in his substance, and thou shouldst 
also share in his punishment! ” The angel excused 
him while the devil was present; but afterwards told him 
that there was much justice in the infernal accusation, 
for if he had not received the presents of the condemned 
soul, if he himself had not lighted the fire, he would 
not now be burnt by it. Having returned to his body, 
and entered it at an opening in the breast, his first care 
was to burn the garments which he had received from 
the lost one; but nothing could remove the mark left 
by the fire on his shoulders and cheek ;—“ Mirumque in 
modum,” says his biographer, “ quod animus sola sus- 
tinuit, in carne demonstrabatur.” This sign served 
him as an indisputable memorial of the mission for 
which he was destined, — the preaching of repentance 
to mankind. Ten years did he labour in his own 
country, which he constantly traversed from see to see, 
followed or met by multitudes of hearers. At the end 
of this period he sailed to England, and was eagerly re¬ 
ceived by Sigebert, king of the East Angles, whom he 
assisted in the conversion of the people. Here he 
founded the noble monastery of Cnobbersberg, in which 
the sainted king afterwards assumed the cowl. From 
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this retreat, however, as we have before related, 
the royal monk was summoned to oppose the invasion 
of Penda: in the battle which followed, he used a wand, 
not a sword; and fell with most of his army, his suc¬ 
cessor Egeric sharing the common fate. It was pro¬ 
bably on this occasion—though his biographer makes 
him remain until the reign of Anna—that St. Fursi 
resigned the care of his monastery, and sailed for France, 
to continue his mission. His last foundation was the 
monastery of Latiniaeum, or Lagny-on-the-Marne, a 
few leagues from Paris, where about the middle of the 
seventh century he breathed his last. Such in substance 
is the romantic legend of St. Fursi, written by one 
nearly contemporary with him, — a legend which evi¬ 
dently served as an authority to the venerable Bede, 
who often copies its very words. When di vested of its 
accidental appendages, there is, perhaps, nothing im¬ 
probable in it. A mind naturally enthusiastic, if deeply 
impressed with the concerns of a future world, and 
pervaded with the credulity of the age,—with a belief 
that for every human soul there is a perpetual struggle 
between the powers of light and those of darkness,— 
would inevitably be imaginative. Fursi might have 
trances : it is more probable that he dreamed ; nor can 
we wonder, that the subject of his visions was that of 
his waking hours. His rhetorical biographer, however, 
has evidently added so much to his original relation, 
that we cannot separate the two. Such visions were 
common in this age. Such was that of St. Anscar * ; 
such were those of other saints, whose acts are to be 
found in the interminable collections of Surius, Mabillon, 
and the Bollandists. Probably, too, the far-famed le¬ 
gend relating to the cave of St. Patrick, which has 
acquired additional celebrity by the genius of Calderon, 
originated in a dream. + 


* See Vol. II. p. 208. 

f“Anon. Vita S. Fursci (apud Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S.‘Ben. tom. ii, 
p.299.); necnon (apud Bollandistaa, Acta Sanctorum, die Januarii, xvi.). 
Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib iii. cap. 19. Alfordus, Annates Ecdcsioe 
Ang. Sax. tom. ii. a.d. 637—612. fenturiae Magdeburgenses, c. vii. fol. 510 
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672. Of St. Ceadda or Chad, the celebrated bishop of 
Lichfield, we have a meagre, and, as usual, a legendary 
account, by the venerable Bede. He must not be con¬ 
founded with his brother St. Oedda, apostle of the East 
Saxons, and bishop of London.* During the absence 
of St, Wilfrid in France, St. Chad, then abbot of Les- 
tingham, was called by king Oswy to the see of York, 
which he held three years. By Theodore, however, 
the successor of Dcusdedit, he was deposed, first, because 
he had not been consecrated by any prelate in com¬ 
munion with Rome, and secondly, perhaps, because his 
elevation was a positive injury to St. Wilfrid. The 
readiness with which he resigned the archiepiscopal 
mitre, the humility with which he retired to his monas¬ 
tery, made a favourable impression on both Theodore 
and Wilfrid. At this moment Jarumnan, the fourth 
bishop of Lichfield, dying, Wulpliere king of the 
Mercians applied to the primate for a new bishop, and 
Chad was placed in the vacant see. That he was 
worthy of the dignity he abundantly proved, by the 
zeal with which he laboured for the reformation of his 
flock. In about two years, however, he was summoned 
to his reward. Of course, no saint could be expected 
to die without a miracle. One day, while the bishop 
was alone in his oratory, and his monks (for most ca¬ 
thedrals of this period were served by monks), were at 
prayers in the church, St. Owen, who was in the next 
cell, suddenly heard the most ravishing music gradually 
descend from the heavens, light on the oratory, enter, 
and fill it with the most harmonious swell. This sweet 
melody having continued, as he thought, about half an 
hour, ascended whence it came. ' While ruminating in 
astonishment, the bishop opened the casement of the 
oratory, and with his hand, according to custom, gave a 

Capgrave, Nova Legcnda Sanctorum, fol. 154. Father Alford is at some 
pains to establish the truth of to.is legend, by representing the vision of 
St Fursi, not as a dream, but a. a real event. Calderon, El Purgatorio de 
San Patricio (in Autos Sacramentales). 

* He had two other brothers in priest’s orders. Four brothers, eccle¬ 
siastics, two of them bishops and saints, is, as Bede observes, an unusual 
circumstance. 
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signal, that whoever was waiting might enter. Owen 
entered, and was commanded to call the seven monks 
from the church, and to return with them. When as¬ 
sembled, after exhorting them to persevere in their 
duties, especially in the observance of their monastic 
rule, he told them that the day of his departure was at 
hand. Having received his blessing, they sorrowfully 
left him ; but Owen soon returned, and kneeling at his 
feet, said, — “ Father, may I ask thee a question ? ” 

” Ask,” replied the prelate. “ Tell me, 1 beseech thee, 
who were the singers of that triumphant song which I 
heard descend on thine oratory, and afterwards ascend 
to heaven ?”—“ If thou hast heard that song,” said the 
bishop, “ and hast recognised the approach of the celes¬ 
tial visitants, I enjoin thee in God’s name not to disclose 
the fact so long as I live. The singers were, indeed, 
angelic spirits who came to summon me to that heaven, 
which I have so long wished to behold, — to inform me 
that in seven days they will return for me.” On the 
seventh day, says the venerable historian, who professed 
to have derived the* relation from one of the monks 
themselves, he died.— St. Chad appears to have dreaded 
the thunder, — not, doubtless, for his own sake, but be¬ 
cause he regarded it as a token of God’s wrath with 
mankind. Even if a high wind rose, he suspended his 
reading or meditation, or whatever else he was doing, to 
entreat the divine mercy. If the wind were violent, he 
shut his book, fell on his face, and remained motionless 
in prayer. If a thunder storm raged, he hastened to 
the church, and continued at his devotions until the 
atmosphere recovered its serenity. lie believed that, 
at such times, the arm of the Highest was stretched out 
to strike, and that prayer with vows of repentance could 
alone save the world. * 

Of the four abbots of Wearmouth, whose lives form 630 
the most interesting portion of Bede’s works,—the'most 

* Bede, Ilistoria Ecclesiastica, lib. iv. cap. 3. Bollandistae, Acta Sanc¬ 
torum, die Marti!,ii. Alfordus, Annalcs Eccles. Ang. Sax., tom. ii. (tub 
annis). Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 425. , 
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interesting, because free from miracle and fable, — we 
can find room only for St. Benedict Biscop. This cele¬ 
brated abbot, to whom England was more indebted than 
to any other ecclesiastic of his time, was probably born 
about the year 630. Though the minister and friend 
of king Oswy, a warm spirit of devotion led him to re¬ 
linquish both his landed possessions and that prince’s 
favour, and hasten to Rome. Having venerated the tombs 
of the apostles, and observed the state of the monastic 
institution in that city, he returned to England, where 
he lost no opportunity of impressing on the rulers of the 
church the adoption of whatever he deemed most worthy 
of imitation. In 665, he undertook a second journey 
to Rome, accompanied by prince Alchfrid (Alfred) 
son of Oswy, who was probably as much influenced by 
curiosity as religion. In a few months he left that city 
for the Lerin Isles, now isles of St. Margaret, on the 
coast of Provence. Here, in a Benedictine monastery, 
situated on the smaller island of St. Ilonore, he received 
the tonsure, and embraced the religious life. Having 
passed two years in this retreat, he revisited the eternal 
city. By pope Vitalian, he was selected to be the in¬ 
terpreter and friend of .the newly appointed primate of 
Canterbury, St. Theodore, whom he had wisely chosen 
to preside over the English church. On their arrival in 
Kent, Theodore placed him over the monastery of St. 
Peter, at Canterbury: in two years, however, lie again 
revisited Rome, where he purchased or begged a con¬ 
siderable number of MSS., relics, and paintings. With 
these he returned to his native Northumbria, now sub¬ 
ject to king Egfrid. By that monarch he was received 
with the attention due to his indefatigable labours, and 
to his extraordinary love of knowledge; and he was 
presented with as much land near the mouth of the 
Wear as would maintain seventy families. In the 
year 674, the monastery of Wearmouth rose from the 
banks of that river, to attest his zeal anj^ the royal 
liberality. That in England even the common arts of life 
must have been unknown, is evident from the voyage 
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which Benedict undertook to France, to hire masons— 
for he was resolved that his walls should be strength¬ 
ened by cement, juxta Romanorum morem. And when 
the building was 'nearly finished, he sent to the same 
kingdom for glaziers, — an art which, as Bede expressly 
asserts, was yet unknown to the English. That art, 
through his instrumentality, was now taught to the na¬ 
tives ; so also was the art of building with lime, and of 
making glass lamps, vases, and other ornaments. If to this 
we add, that the pictures displayed on the walls led to 
imitation, and that the books he deposited in the con¬ 
vent library were soon multiplied by transcription, we 
may safely pronounce this saint as one of the bene¬ 
factors to his country — as a great promoter of its 
civilisation. In a fifth journey to Rome, he purchased 
such things as he could not easily find in France, 
more church vases, more MSS., more paintings of the 
saints. These he placed in the church of St. Peter, and 
his motive in that age was laudable enough ; —“ ut in- 
trantes ecclesiam omnes etiam literarum ignari, qua- 
quaversum intenderent, vel semper amabilem Christi 
sanctorumque ejus, quamvis in imagine, contemplarentur 
aspectum ; vel Dominica: incarnationes gratiam vigilan- 
tiori mente recolerent; vel extremi discrimen examinis, 
quasi coram oculis liabentes, districtius se ipse ex- 
aminare meminissent.” Little could the venerable his¬ 
torian foresee the superstitious uses which would be 
made of them by the ignorant,—for by none but the 
ignorant has the symbol been confounded with the sub¬ 
ject. The good effected by St. Benedict Biscop was so 
evident, that in a few years king Egfrid presented him 
with another piece of ground sufficient to support forty 
families ; and the monastery of Jarrow soon overlooked 
the Tyne. These foundations flourished amazingly ; 
in a few years after the death of the abbot, they con¬ 
tained six hundred monks. Were these monks subject 
to the rule of the great St. Benedict ? This question 
has been debated with considerable ingenuity and eru¬ 
dition. As Benedict himself had obeyed, in the isles of 

o 2 
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St. Margaret, the institutions of that celebrated monastic 
legislator, he must naturally have given them the pre¬ 
ference : perhaps, even, he there incurred the obligation of 
its perpetual observance. From Bede too, it is certain, 
that the abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow were elected 
according to the provisions of the rule ; and of that rule 
Alcuin recommends the frequent study. That it was 
familiar to the Saxon ecclesiastics, is evident from the 
fact, that St. Wilfrid established it in the monasteries 
he founded in Northumbria, and St. Boniface in that 
of Fulda. We do not, however, agreee with Mabillon, 
that these and other facts which he has industriously 
collected, prove that the monasteries on the Wear and 
the Tyne were of necessity rigorously and exclusively 
subject to the great rule. From the words of Benedict 
himself, who tells his monks that he had selected for 
their guidance whatever he deemed most useful, in 
seventeen different monasteries abroad, it is possible 
that he might have examined other institutes than those 
of the Italian saint. However this be, these institutes, 
doubtless, served as the basis, if they did not comprise 
the whole structure, of the monastic observance at Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow. St. Benedict Biscop died in 6'yO. 
In his last instructions he exhorted his monks wholly 
to disregard birth in the abbot they might elect—to 
be influenced only by his piety and learning. He em¬ 
phatically declared, that, of two evils, he would prefer 
that his monasteries should be replaced by ancient soli¬ 
tude, rather than be succeeded by an unworthy brother. 
Before breathing his last, Sigfrid, whom he made abbot 
under him, and who was also at the last extremity, was 
brought to his cell, and for a moment laid beside him. 
There was something peculiarly affecting in this last 
interview of two friends, who had together fought the 
good fight, and whose affection triumphed over the 
agonies of death. “ It was a melancholy sight,” says 
Bede, “ to see them thus lying, without strength to take 
a last kiss of each other.” Sigfrid first entered the 
celestial kingdom: shoi .:y afterwards, amidst the chaunt- 
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ing of the choir, the same heavenly gates opened to the 
confessor, sixteen years after the foundation of the mo¬ 
nastery at Wearmouth. He was succeeded by Ceolfrid, 
who trod in his steps, who doubled the library, and, at 
length, died at Langres, while on his pilgrimage to 
Rome.* 

The three saints to whom we have just directed the 63 ." 
reader’s attention, — St. Fursi, St. Chad, and St. Bene- fo 
diet Biscop, — have attained much less celebrity than >:i ~' 
St. Cuthbert, the anchoretical bishop of Lindisfarne. In 
this, as in many other respects, fame is not measured 
so much by talents or virtues, or positive utility, as by 
more questionable standards. In virtue, all three were 
equal, in talents they were superior, to Cuthbert; cer¬ 
tainly the last, probably the two first, conferred greater 
benefits on the country; but their relics could not 
boast of the same incorruptibility as those of the North¬ 
umbrian prelate, to whom the church of Durham owes 
its splendid endowments. The birthplace of St. Cuth¬ 
bert was, doubtless, Britain — probably some part of 
Northumbria ; but the time is equally uncertain with 
the precise place.t There is, however, reason to infer 
that it was about the year ()35. $ IIis life abounds 
with prodigies. The first on record is, that, being in 
his,eighth year, and playing one day with other children, 
one of them, no more than three years old, propliet- 


* Bede, Vita Sinrtorum Abbatum Monasterii in Wiraroutha et Gyruum, 
p. 293—.'iO'Z Mahillon, Acia Sanctorum Oiuinu S. Ben., tom. ii. p. 1001, 
Ac ; neonon Bricfatio ail Scculiini, i. p. 11, Sec. Alcuini l'lacci, Epistola 
49. Bollandistic, Acta Sanctorum, die Jnnuarii xii. Yepos, C'ronica 
General do la Ordcn do San Benito, tom. u. centuria segunda. Kddius, 
Vita S. Wilfridi, rap 14. lteyneru., Apnstol.itus Brncdictinorumin Anglia, 
passim Alfordus, Ann.iles Kcelcsttc Ang. Sax.. torn. ii. (sub annis). Cap- 
gravius, Nova I.egenda Sanctorum, fed. .‘ii. 

f Of this celebrated churchman Hire • lives are extant. The one by an 
anonymous monk of I/nulisfarnc is the most ancient; since it was evidently 
composed partly from ocular observation, partly from the relation of the 
saint's friends. The second, by Bede, is almost equally ancient: it was 
wholly composed from report: wc make either the basis of the relation 
in the text.; not failing, however, to notice, in the other, whatever may 
throw light on the narrative. The third life is a metrical one, of no great 
authority, by the same venerable historian. 

t He died m (i8H, near thirty-seven years after his monastic profession, 
which we inay refer to the year 652. As lie professed young, we cannot 
well suppose him to have been born before 645. 

o 3 
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ically addressed him as bishop and presbyter (sanctc 
episcope et presbyter Cuthberte!), and earnestly en¬ 
treated him to abandon amusements so puerile and so 
little consistent with his future gravity. His monastic 
biographer mentions this as a proof that he had long 
been predestined, like the prophets and apostles of old, 
to miraculous works. A sober judgment can have no 
difficulty in admitting the basis of the legend, and in 
accounting for the superstructure, without the accidents 
of either miracle or imposture : in a credulous age, the 
most natural events may be easily transformed into 
marvels. * The second reputed miracle is still more 
explicable by natural reasons. About the same time 
(in eadem cetate), he was grievously afflicted by a swell¬ 
ing in the knee, and by an adstriction of the nerves, so 
painful that he could not set his foot to the ground. 
Being one day carried and seated outside the house, to 
enjoy the air and sun, a man on horseback approached, 
and asked for hospitality. “ Willingly would I show it,” 
replied the boy, “ if my lameness did not prevent me.” 
Hearing these words, the stranger dismounted, examined 
the part, and prescribed a hot poultice of oatmeal, milk, 
and oil, which, in a few days, restored him to perfect 
soundness of limb. Of course the horseman was an 
angel, and the cure miraculous,— a notion which even 
Cuthbert himself, in the fervour of his enthusiasm, ap¬ 
pears to have formed. This fact speaks volumes as to 
the ignorance of the Northumbrian peasants, — for such 
were the parents of Cuthbert, — who were evidently 
unacquainted with the simplest of all remedies.f In a 
few years we find the predestined youth a shepherd, 
probably not far from the Tweed : a miracle drove 
him from the care of sheep to that of souls. One night 


* This first miracle is related by Bede, Vita S. Cuthberti, cap. i., but not 
with equal simplicity. 

t Also mentioned by Bede, but with such embellishments as to lessen 
him greatly in our opinion as an historian ■ —“ Vidit repentc venientem de 
longe equitem, nib is indutum v estimentis' et honorabilem vultu ; sed et 
equum, cui insidebat, iucompar, >. />' dearris.” — VitaS. Cuthberti, cap. 2. 
Where did Bede find these won'' m italics ; — these white vestments, ma- 
j estic countenance, and incomparably beautiful horse ? 
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while his flocks were reposing, and he was watch¬ 
ing as usual, he saw heaven opened, and angels ascend¬ 
ing with the soul of one who had just expired. He 
awoke his companions, and told them his vision, ob¬ 
serving that it must be the soul of some holy bishop or 
other great man ; it proved to be that of St. Aidan, who 
died that very night. This third miracle carries with 
it its own explanation. The vision was simply a dream; 
the character of which was, of necessity, impressed by 
the general tenor of his waking thoughts : its application 
could not be difficult in an age of saints. Aidan hap¬ 
pened to die about the time : but it might just as easily 
have been applied to St. Oswin, who preceded the bishop 
only a few days to the tomb.* — Is the fourth miracle, 
which also happened in his youth, as explicable by ra¬ 
tional means ? One stormy day, in winter, having 
crossed the Wear, near the present village of Chester- 
le-Street, he found that the severity of the season had 
caused the few shepherds’ huts to be deserted ; in fact, 
they were inhabited only during the vernal and summer 
months, when the desert waste afforded pasturage. As 
the storm raged, he led his wearied horse into one of 
the huts, tied it to the wall, and began to pray. The 
animal, seeing that the roof was thatched with hay and 
straw, naturally raised its head, and began to pull away; 
when—Oh, wonder!—down fell a linen cloth, con¬ 
taining bread and meat. As the youth was almost 
dying through hunger, who could doubt that he had 
been favoured, like Elijah of old ? t This relation ap¬ 
pears to be no other than a simple distorted fact. The 
hut had not, probably, been long abandonedl; and the 
bread and salted meat had been forgotten in the roof. 
Where the mind is so disposed, miracles may be made 
from any thing : it suited the mood of Cuthbert’s, just 
as it did John Wesley’s, to see God’s peculiar provi¬ 
dence in the most ordinary circumstances of life; yet 
assuredly neither ever aimed at deception. That the 

* Related by the Venerable Bede with almost equal embellishments 
Vita S. Cuth. cap. 4. 

f Embellished by.the Venerable. Vita S. C. cap. 5. 

o 4 
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’ Saxon saint regarded himself as the object of superna¬ 
tural protection, is evident: in return, he forsook the 
'world to serve his Maker more assiduously in the cloister. 
He chose, as the place of his retreat, not the monastery 
of Lindisfarne, but that of Melrose, to which he was, 
doubtless, attracted by the celebrity of the abbot and 
prior, both shortly to be in the catalogue of saints.* 
g 52 The monastic life Of the new convent was of such a 
to nature as to lay the foundation of his hagiologic fame, 
660. since ascetic observances were held in much higher esti¬ 
mation than the moral virtues. Ilis fasting, and vigils, 
and prayers, are described as almost superhuman. Here 
he soon received the tonsure, according to the manner 
of the Scottish ecclesiastics. But we shortly find him 
in the monastery of ltipon, of which his abbot, Eata, 
whom he accompanied, was elected the superior, and 
which was colonised by monks from Melrose. Ripon 
was destined to be edified by the miracles wrought 
in honour of his sanctity. Being the hostillar of the 
house, he one day entertained an angel, who, in a casual 
scarcity of bread, wonderfully produced three hot loaves 
. for the refection of his body. Of this puerile legend 
we shall attempt no explanation; but we must not leave 
unnoticed another, which appears to have happened after 
his return to Melrose. (The cause of this return is 
doubtful. Bede intimates that he, his abbot, and the 
other monks frorfi Lindisfarne, were expelled, probably 
from some dispute with the ecclesiastics of the south.) 


* Mnnachus Lindisfarnensis, Vita S. Cutliberti, cap. i. Beda Venerabilis, 
Vita ojusdem Sancti, cap. 1—5. Hollamlist;e, Acta Sanctorum, die Martii 
xx. Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben., ii. 877. 

The reception by the prior, St. Boisil, of the devout shepherd-boy, is men¬ 
tioned by the Venerable only, of course wore suo. Behold,” said the prior, 
who knew him by the spirit, even before he drew near, “ an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there is no guile ! ” The same veritable biographer con¬ 
tains a miracle wholly omitted by the monk of Lindisfarne,—how Cuthbert, 
while still a youth, saved somevessi ls from destruction by his prayers. The 
life of St. Cuthbert, with the wondrous fate of his relics, from the period 
immediately after his death to the Reformation, and even down to the,year 
1827, when they were examined, may be found in a very curious and 
elaborate work,—“ St Cuthbert: with an Account of the State in which his 
Remains were found upon the flnoning of his Tomb, in Durham Cathedral, 
in the year 1897. By James Ha o, M. A., Rector of Meldon,” &c. It is a 
work well worth the perusal. 
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The abbess of Coldingham had invited^him to visit her 
double monastery (the Scottish monks, very different 
from those of St. Benedict, appear to have been a species 
of vagabonds); and he went. While here, he visited, 
by night, the sea-shore, to sing psalms, and to meditate. 
A priest of the establishment, somewhat surprised at 
his nocturnal wanderings, and, perhaps, suspecting some 
assignation with a sister, — the reputation of the com¬ 
munity was in his time far from pure, — resolved to 
follow him. The saint proceeded to the coast, and 
became the subject of a miracle scarcely less famous 
than that of St. Antony.* Having waded into the sea 
until the water was as high as his w<ust. probably for 
the same purpose as St. Peter Damian +, and remained 
there a while, he left the water, knelt on the sand, and 
prayed. While thus occupied, two animals followed 
his track, knelt like him, licked his feet, and rubbed 
them with their fleeces to make them warm, until the 
conclusion of his prayers; when, having received his 
benediction, they returned to the deep. As by this 
time it was the crowing of the cock, the saint returned 
to join the brethren at their devotions in the church of 
the convent. The astonished eye-witness fell, the fol¬ 
lowing day, at the feet of the saint, and implored pardon; 
which he obtained, on the condition of never mentioning 
the miracle during the life of its object. $ This condi¬ 
tion clearly acquaints us with the fact that St. Cuthbert 
was no party to the imposture,—of which, indeed, he 
was wholly incapable,— but that it was the work of his 
unscrupulous monks, who cared not what fable they 
invented, so that they only enriched his shrine. Of the 
same character is the following: — Having sailed with 
two monks to the country of the Piets, they were, while 
there, sorely afflicted with famine ; yet, owing to the 
stormy sea, were unable to return. One morning, after 
his accustomed nocturnal vigil on the shore, he bade 
his monks follow him, observing that, on so solemn a 

, * See Vol.I. p.312,313. t Ibid. p. 208. 

$ This and the following miracles are also recorded by Bede. 
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festival as that, of the Epiphany, provisions, he was 
sure, would be furnished them from above. On reach¬ 
ing the shore, they were overjoyed to find a dolphin 
cut into three parts, as if by a human hand, and per¬ 
fectly cleansed by water. Take and eat, said the saint ; 
these three parts will suffice us during three days and 
three nights; on the fourth, the weather will be favour¬ 
able for our return. On another occasion, being on 
the banks of the Tweed, where he had baptized many 
of the pagans, he and a boy with him were assailed by 
the same necessity. He demanded of the boy, — “ Where 
shall we dine to-day ? ” The other replied, that he 
knew not; that he had no acquaintance in those parts ; 
and that help from strangers was hopeless. “ Trust 
in God! ” said the saint ; “ he never forsakes those 
who do.” Looking soon afterwards into the air, he 
espied an eagle, and observed ,—“ That eagle has been 
commanded by heaven to provide us with this day's 
food.” Proceeding a little further, they saw the bird 
sitting on the bank of the river : the boy, in obedience 
to the saint, went towards it, and immediately returned 
with a very large fish entire. “ Why hast thou not 
given a part to our fisher?” enquired Cuthbert; the 
boy obeyed, and the eagle fared as well" as the two 
Christians. Whether these, and other idle legends, had 
any foundation, however slight, on which invention 
could work, or whether they were the pure creation of 
the monks of Lindisfarne, would be useless to enquire. 
They prove, what it gives us sincere pain to perceive, 
knavery on the part of those whose duty it was to en¬ 
lighten, not to debase, the minds of the credulous.* 

660 Leaving these fabulous legends, immediately after 
t0 his return to Melrose, St. Boisil died, and Cuthbert was 
G84 ‘ appointed to the dignity of prior. There is something 
about the death of this Boisil that ought not to be 
passed over in silence. A fatal distemper was raging in 

* Monachus Lindisfarncnsis, Vita S. Cuthberti; nccnon Bede, Vita 
ejusdem (variis capitulis). Boliandistse, Acta Sanctorum, die Martii XX. 
Mabillon, Acta SS. Ben., ii. 84.% .\ • Raine’s St Cuthbert. p. 17. 

Henceforward we make Bede -be basis of our biographical sketch of 
St. Cuthbert 
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Northumberland: it had attacked Cuthbert, who had 
with difficulty—of course, the general opinion was, 
miraculously — recovered from it. The prior was now 
to be its victim,— a fate which, from his advanced 
years, and the ravages of disease, he could easily foresee. 
“ Cuthbert,” said he to his beloved pupil, who was 
continually about his couch, “ thou art freed from 
danger, and wilt live some time longer ; but I must 
die; wherefore, since the use of my body and tongue 
will not remain above a week, I am anxious that thou 
shouldest continue to learn as long as I am able to 
teach!”—“And what,” replied Cuthbert, “ may I 
most profitably read during a week?”—“John the 
Evangelist ! my copy is divided into seven parts, one 
of which we may read daily.” Bede, however, from 
whom this relation is extracted, does not fail to inform 
us, that there was a reason why it might be read thus 
quickly, since their object was not to raise curious 
questions for disputation, but simply the edification of 
the soul. At the end of the week the prior died, dis¬ 
tinctly predicting, as we are told, that Cuthbert would 
be a bishop. As Cuthbert now filled the place of his 
deceased friend, and was renowned for sanctity, such 
a prediction might be made without rashness. In 664, 
we find him in the monastery of Lindisfarne, as prior, 
under the same abbot, Eata, whom he had obeyed at 
Melrose, and accompanied to Ripon. Here he remained 
twelve years in the practice of all the virtues that could 
adorn the character of a churchman. Here was his 
proper sphere: he governed his monks with patient 
firmness; he preached the Gospel to the Northumbrians; 
he allured all, by his example no less than by his teach¬ 
ing, to a better life. At the end of that period, how¬ 
ever, he proved that he had yet to learn the rational 
duties of Christianity : under the pitiful, however com¬ 
mon, plea of acquiring greater perfection,—as if that per¬ 
fection were not best acquired amidst men,—he resolved 
to forsake the ccenobitical for the eremitical life. By way 
of experiment, however, he first lived as an anchoret in 
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a cell attached to the monastery. He issued victorious 
from his contacts with the spiritual enemy, — the more 
dreaded because unseen and in silence, — and, with the 
permission of his superior, retired to the desert little 
island of Fame. Having banished the spirits of dark¬ 
ness which had dwelt here since the time of St. Aidan, 
he built for himself a rude hut, by its side an oratory 
as rude, and, at a distance from both, a place of enter¬ 
tainment for any individuals who might accidentally 
visit the island.* And for some time he was visited 
frequently enough by his brethren from Lindisfarne, 
who, doubtless, supplied his wants in a place too barren 
even to feed the wild fowl of the deep. If, however, 
we had any faith in the relation of his two biographers, 
we should believe that, owing probably to the frequency 
of storms in this wild region, he was often destitute, 
and that his wants were relieved by the visible inter¬ 
position of Heavc-n. Whatever might be his personal 
privations, the universal reverence in which he was 
held amply compensated for them : not only by the 
monks of Lindisfarne, but from distant parts, was he 
consulted as an oracle. Thus to the royal abbess 
Elfleda he predicted the death of king Egbert, and the 
election of Alfred the Wise to the throne of Northum¬ 
bria. Hut the intercourse with the world soon disgusted 
him : even to his brethren from Lindisfarne he was 
accessible only from the grating of his hut, and thence 
for a very few moments. Had his conduct been the 
effect of the deepest policy, — of such policy, however, 
we need scarcely observe he was utterly incapable, — 
it could not better have succeeded. On the deposition of 

* “ Tandem Fame petit senior, cupitisque potitus 
Scdibus indigenas patria fugut impiger atrns. 

Ilia prius nam barrens larvahbus insula Hubris 
Arcebat humana minis consortia ciecis : 

Quem Domini mox servus adit; cruco territus atrox 
Turba tugit per inane vagi quasi portio fumi. 

Hie serena tenens pereunte tvranniile regna, 

Terrestri adherearn sacer aggeie coudidit urbem, 

Attpio humiles 'crisis . tatuit sub mienibiis axles ; 

E quibus astriforum 1 "um aspectare cacumeu 
Posset, et & celso sc.. etus Itege tucri.” 

Seda, Vita S. Cuthberli, cap. 15. 
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Tondbert, bishop of Hexham, in a synod over which pre¬ 
sided Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, Cuthbert was 
elected to the vacant dignity. For some time the saint 
obstinately refused to assume the episcopal functions ; 
and it required the presence of Trumwin, bishop of the 
Piets, of the greater part of the synod, and of king 
Egfrid himself, to make him change his purpose. This 
is mentioned to his praise by his contemporary bio¬ 
graphers, — a lamentable proof intft what a perverted 
channel the religious spirit of the age had deviated. If 
piety be enlightened by common sense, that station of 
life will be preferred which is most likely to benefit 
others : it is a narrow, unsocial, sour, selfish, pernicious 
spirit which leads the ascetic to forsake his most obvious 
duties to bury himself in useless solittide. Like many 
other fanatics of the time, Cuthbert was a stranger to 
rational devotion: he had to learn that, by the wise 
providence of God, even the end he had in view — his 
personal holiness — was attached to the discharge of the 
active duties. In seeking the good of others, man 
finds his own: if he wishes his mind and heart to be 
sanctified, he must repair, not to the hermitage, but to 
the bosom of society. It is, indeed, true, that, without 
occasional retirement, without frequent communings 
with his own heart in solitude, there can be no enlight¬ 
ened piety; but solitude may be attained in the most 
populous city, as well as in the most distant wilderness. 
The mischief is, that Cuthbert, feeling, from his own 
experience, how necessary was tranquil communion with 
God to his own spiritual progress, confounded what 
should be occasional with what he believed should be 
of perpetual obligation ; he did not know that action 
and contemplation must assist each other. With ex¬ 
treme reluctance he left his hermitage, and was con¬ 
secrated at York by Theodore, the primate, and seven 
bishops. But his heart sighed for his favourite haunts, 
— for the places where he had so often experienced 
“ that peace which the world cannot give.” In less 
than a year from his consecration, he exchanged sees 
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with liis olil superior and friend St. Eata, who had been 
long abbot, and was now bishop of Lindisfarne, and 
joyfully returned to that island.* 

684 Whatever might be the mistaken notions of the saint 
to in regard to the active duties of men, it is certain that, 
687 ‘ though his constitution was naturally weak, and still 
more enfeebled by disease and austerities, he proved 
an excellent bishop. Of this pleasing fact we have 
abundant testimony in Bede: — “ By his continual 
prayers, he defended the people committed to his charge ; 
by his salutary exhortations, he led them to the heavenly 
kingdom ; and, what is most efficacious in teachers, 
he practised beforehand the duties which he taught. 
He snatched the feeble from the hands of the rich, the 
poor and helpless" from their oppressors. He consoled 
the sorrowful and the faint-hearted, but reduced to 
solemn sadness before God those who had rejoiced in 
evil. To himself he was severe; he loved the greatest 
frugality, and to practise amidst the bustle of the world 
the rigorous observances of the cloister. He provided 
food for the hungry, clothing for the naked, and, in all 
things, he showed that he was endued with the virtues 
becoming the episcopal character.” Let not the puerile 
miracles recorded by the venerable but childish and cre¬ 
dulous historian detract from the glory of this animated 
picture; since, assuredly, Cutlibert is not responsible 
for the fables with which superstition has invested his 
memory. In about ten years, however, exhausted 
nature could do no more. The saint felt that his end 
was approaching; and he resolved to die in his beloved 
island of Fame. As he stepped into the boatwliich was to 
carry him over, the monks eagerly crowded around him, 
and asked when he would revisit his cathedral. His 
words were ominous : —“ When my corpse is brought 
hither!” This was soon after Christmas : on the 27tli 
day of February, he was assailed by the illness which, 

* Monachus Lindisfarncnsis, Vita S. Cuthberti, lib. iii. Jlcdc, Vita 
ejusdem, cap. 17—‘-.5. BoHamli-'' , Acta Sanctorum, die Martii xx. Ma- 
billon, Acta SS. Ben. tom. ii. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, tom. i. p. 694. 
llainc's St. Cuthbert, p. 20, &c. 
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in about three weeks, proved fatal to him. On the 
morning of that day the island was visited by Herefrid, 
abbot of Lindisfarne, from whom Bede derived the 
chief part of the relation. The object of the abbot 
was to profit by the exhortations and the benediction of 
the bishop : he made the usual signal; and the saint 
appeared at the casement, replying with a groan to the 
salutation. Though he invited the abbot to return at 
a convenient hour, and intimated his approaching de¬ 
parture, he would not allow any monks to be sent from 
Lindisfarne to minister to his wants. Evidently, how¬ 
ever, it was the intention of the abbot to disregard the 
prohibition; but, during five days, so fierce a storm 
raged, that the transit was impossible. No sooner did 
the weather permit, than the monks hastily put out to 
sea. They found the bishop in the great hall on the 
beach. Here, he confessed to the abbot, he had re¬ 
mained five days and nights, with no better sustenance 
than part of one onion. Did the saint wish to hasten 
his own end ? or was the trouble of ministering to his 
own wants too much for him in his then state of 
disease ? However this be, this criminal abstinence 
doubtless hastened his death. The support of his body 
was evidently an object beneath his regard. He spoke 
of his struggles with the enemy of man during the last 
five days ; but the abbot durst not question him mi¬ 
nutely on the point. This time he allowed some of 
the monks to remain on the island; with the abbot, 
however, he at length reluctantly agreed that his body, 
which he wished to be deposited in his rectory, should 
be laid in the cathedral of Lindisfarne. How well he 
foresaw his future celebrity, is not the least curious 
part of his dying discourse: — “I would rather,” he 
observed, “ be buried on this island, where I have 
fought the good fight, and where I must finish my 
course, and where I hope from the merciful Judge the 
crown of righteousness. And I think it would be even 
better for yourselves that I should rest here, because of 
the numbers who will claim sanctuary: whatever I 
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may be in myself, yet. as I shall be remembered as a 
servant of Christ, they will flock to my body; so that 
you will be compelled to intercede for them with the 
powerful of the earth, and will, consequently, be subject 
to much trouble on my account.” Soon after his re¬ 
luctance had been removed, he grew rapidly worse. 
Being carried back to his rectory, he was prevailed on 
to choose one of the monks to remain with him, while 
the rest occupied the house on the beach. Before the 
evening of that day the abbot was summoned to the 
hut: the dying bishop was reclined in a corner opposite 
to the altar. His last instructions, which Herefrid was 
to convey to his monks, strongly inculcated the Christian 
virtues. He exhorted them to peace among themselves, 
to charity with all the world, to ungrudging hospitality, 
to catholic unity, to every Christian and monastic 
virtue. Amidst these exhortations, feebly delivered, 
and interrupted by bodily suffering, he received the 
holy sacraments, and, with eyes and hands raised to 
heaven, yielded up the ghost.* 

The fame, however, of the living, is far inferior to 
that of the dead, St. Cuthbert. How, eleven years after 
his decease, his tomb was opened, and his body found 
incorrupt; how the body was afterwards venerated; 
how, in the time of Eardulf, the sixteenth and last 
bishop of Lindisfarne, it was removed by the monks, 
who fled from the fury of the Danes, and, after some 
years’ wanderings, deposited in a wooden church at 
Chester-le-Street; how it remained therei the shrine 
continually enriched by the piety of the faithful, under 
nine successive bishops, until the pirates again forced 
the monks to flee with it ; how, when the danger was 
past, and they were returning towards their cathedral of 
Chester-le-Street, they fixed on the romantic site where 
Durham now stands as the future abode of the holy 

* Hede, Ilistoria Ecclesiastica Angloi um, lib. iv. cap. 27, 28, £0. ; ncrnon 
Vita S. Cuthberti, cap. 2b—39. Monachus I.indbt'arneiisis, Vita ejusdein. 
lib. iv. Bollandisttc, Acta Sai .rum, die Martii xx. Mabillon, Acta SS 
Ben., tom. ii. Ali'ordus, Am. ica Ecclesia Anglo-Sax., tom. ii. p. 390, &c 
Kaine’s SL Cuthbert, p. 27, &c. 
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relics ; and how, from the close of the tenth century, 
the shrine, and, consequently, the cathedral, were enriched 
by splendid endowments, are among the most memorable 
facts of superstition. We have neither space nor in¬ 
clination for the history of these relics: especially as it 
is to be found in one of the most curious works which 
has lately issued from the press; which, though little 
known, richly deserves to be so.* The reader need 
not be told, that these endowments have, since the lie- 
formation, been in the hands of the dean and chapter 
of Durham. 

To St. W’tfrid we have already devoted a short 635 
section in the second volume of the present work; but to 
what we then related, regarded his missionary exertions 709 ‘ 
only : his name, however, is too memorably connected 
with the English church to be passed over in silence. 

A Northumbrian himself, in favour with king Egfrid, 
and respected for his piety and zeal, it might have been 
expected that he would pass peacefully through life: 
yet no life was ever more troubled. Ilis, in fact, was 
an unbending mind: while a youth in the monastery 
of Lindisfarne, he learned to condemn some points of 
its discipline. To observe that of other countries, he 
obtained the permission of the abbot to visit France and 
Italy. Taking Canterbury in his way, he admired 
many of the observances established by St. Augustine. 
From thence, accompanied by Benedict Biscop, he pro¬ 
ceeded first to Lyons, next to Rome; where he soon 
learned to demise still more the rude customs of Lindis¬ 
farne, especially in regard to the celebration of Easter, 
and to the clerical tonsure. With what zeal he entered 
into this controversy, — that be could be as obstinate on 
one side as St.Columbanus on the other +, — was found 
on his return. By prince Alfred, his friend and pupil, 
he was presented with the monastery of Itipon; and he 
immediately expelled all the monks who refused to con¬ 
form with the customs of the universal church. He 
replaced them by others, in a great measure foreign 

* Ralne’s St. Cuthbert t See Vol. II. p. 180. 
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monks, who had been taught to practise the rule of 
St. Benedict. By him that rule was first introduced 
into Northumbria — we may add into England ; for his 
friend Benedict Biscop did not establish it on the banks 
of the Tyne until some years afterwards. Not satisfied 
with introducing uniformity into his monastery, he 
laboured to diffuse it throughout the kingdom. At his 
instigation was, in a great measure, the celebrated dispute 
on this subject in the monastery of Whitby ; where 
Cohnan, bishop of Lindisfarne, defended the Irish, him¬ 
self the Roman, or universal, discipline. To show how 
divided our ancestors were on this subject, we may 
mention that, while king Oswy followed the practice of 
the missionaries from Iona, his queen Eanfleda, whc 
had been educated in Kent, adhered to that of Rome i 
nor did it unfrequently happen, that the same solem¬ 
nities were celebrated at very different times in his 
palace. Though St. Chad, the abbess St. Hilda, and 
even the monarch, inclined to the opinions of Colman, 
all were convinced by the reasoning of Wilfrid, or 
perhaps, by the authority of Oswy; who, hearing tht 
Scottish monks themselves acknowledge that to St 
Peter had been confided the care of the church uni. 
versal, and believing that the Roman practice wa 
authorised by the great apostle, soon declared for th 
latter. Erom the arguments—or what, at least, wer 
intended to be such — proved by Bede and by Eddius 
the biographer of St. Wilfrid, it is evident that neitlie 
party really understood the question. However, on 
good resulted: uniformity was established ; Colman 
who refused to subscribe, returning to Iona, bein 
succeeded by Tuda, the first orthodox bishop of Lin 
disfarne. The plague, however, soon removed Tuda 
the metropolis of Northumbria was transferred froi 
Lindisfarne to York, and St. Wilfrid was sent by print 
Alfred into Gaul, to be consecrated by the prelates t 
that kingdom. But, during Wilfrid’s absence, kin 
Oswy procured the 'onsecration of Chad, abbot * 
Lastingham. Wilfrid at length returned, and claime 
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his see, but m vain; he was compelled to return into 
his monastery of Ripon, until St. Theodore, archbishop 
of Canterbury, annulled the ordination of St. Chad ; 
who was soon afterwards the first bishop of Lichfield. 
Wilfrid, thus called to the episcopal duties, displayed 
more activity than any prelate of his age ; a fact suf¬ 
ficiently proved by the amazing number of churches and 
monasteries which he built ; and he was more instru¬ 
mental than all in eradicating from the kingdom the 
still-lingering weeds of paganism. But though he was 
for some time the friend of Egfrid, the successor of Oswy, 
he soon incurred the royal resentmeu tco deeply to allow 
him the hope of effecting future reforms. The queen of 
Egfrid was Edilthryda, daughter of Anna, king of the 
East Angles. From her earliest youth, her heart had 
been fixed on the cloister; but her friends had forced 
her to marry Tondbert, ealdorman of the Girvii. Such 
however, was her grief, that, if we have any faith in 
ancient writers, it prevailed on Tondbert to respect her 
chastity. On his death, she returned to a nunnery in 
the Isle of Ely; but was soon forced from it to marry 
Egfrid. Even that prince was persuaded to respect her 
vow; but that he did so unwillingly, is certain, from 
the earnestness with which he pressed St. Wilfrid to 
dissuade her from her purpose, to allow him the rights 
of a husband. It appears, however, that the prelate 
rather fortified her in her purpose than otherwise ; for 
she soon retired from the court to the nunnery of Cold- 
ingham, of which the abbess was St. Ebba, a relation of 
Egfrid ; and, when she found the asylum was not secure 
from the pursuits of her husband, she precipitately re¬ 
treated to her former abode in Ely. Of this com¬ 
munity she was eventually the abbess. From the fact 
that her body was discovered incorrupt some time after 
her death, Bede is positive that she was undefiled by 
man. However this might be, the archbishop was no 
longer in the favour of the king. But, after the marriage 
of Egfrid with a second wife, Ermenburga, coolness was 
aggravated into dislike. The new queen was haughty 
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and vindictive ; and the reproofs of Wilfrid, who, in 
the discharge of his duty, was no respecter of persons, 
made her vow revenge. She, or, what is the same tiling, 
her husband, had influence enough to dispose the primate 
Theodore to her purpose. Theodore had long lamented 
the unwieldy extent of the diocese of York, and had 
resolved to divide it into several sees. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the royal support, he arbitrarily converted 
these bishops. Wilfrid remonstrated, and appealed to 
Rome, whither he hastened to prosecute that appeal in 
person. On his way he was beset by the emissaries of 
Ermenburga; but he escaped, pleaded his cause, and 
procured from a synod the recognition of his rights. 
But this availed little with the king and queen, who 
on his return threw him into prison ; nor was he suf¬ 
fered to leave it until, through the interference of St. 
Hilda, he had engaged never more to set his foot within 
the province of Northumbria. During this second exile, 
Wilfrid converted the South Saxons, as In his first he 
had laid the foundation for that of the Frisians.* On 
this occasion he is said to have endeared himself to the 
men of Sussex, by teaching them the art of fishing with 
the net. On the death of Egfrid, Wilfrid returned to 
Northumbria, and, by king Alfred, was successively put 
in possession of the three bishoprics, Hexham, Lindis- 
farne, and York. During the next five years he was 
distinguished for all his usual activity ; but we may 
doubt whether his zeal was always accompanied by pru¬ 
dence : he certainly did not possess the more amiable 
virtues, for he made enemies on every side. Part, and a 
great part, of the hostility he incurred, was owing to his 
defence of tlie church : he reclaimed in a loud voice 
certain monies, which during his absence had been 
alienated from the monastery of Ripon; and as these 
had been conferred on courtiers, all who were interested 
raised an outcry against his grasping restless ambition. 
Such, indeed, was the ‘form he encountered, that he was 
again compelled to fi.-e, and appeal to the sovereign 
pontiff. Again did he appear in the capital of the 
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Christian world, to urge the cause of the church; and 
again, after long and patient examination,was his conduct 
approved. But he was now advanced in years; he had 
passed twenty in exile; his enemies were numerous, 
active, powerful, and not likely to obey the mandates of 
a distant authority. Eager to end his days in peace, he 
proposed a compromise, — to leave his rivals in possession 
of their sees, on condition of his being restored to Ilipon 
and Hexham. Alfred, however, refused to receive 
him ; m.r was it until that monarch’s death, that the 
Northumbrian church consented f o acknowledge him. 
He did not long survive his triumph : he died in 70,0. 
Of the miracles recorded even by his chaplain Eddius, 
we shall say nothing; whether the biographer believed 
them, was best known to himself and to God. Of St. 
Wilfrid different opinions have been given : by some he 
has been held up as one of the brightest ornaments of 
the universal church ; by others he has been severely 
reprehended, not only for his arrogance, but for his 
appeals to the pope,—in other words, for sacrificing the 
independence of the Anglo-Saxon church. The truth, 
however, is, that be deserves no such censure. When 
unjustly deprived of his rights — when even the primate 
favoured his personal enemies — when he invoked in vain 
the provisions of the canons-—what hope of relief but 
in a tribunal, which, from its distance, coidd not be 
influenced by local prejudice, anil which, from its ele¬ 
vation, was supposed inaccessible to corruption?—a 
tribunal too, let us remember, the jurisdiction of which 
was recognised by the whole Western church. Of St. 
Wilfrid’s zeal in the conversion of idolaters,—of the 
Frisian no less than the South Saxon, — his successful 
labours are sufficient evidence ; and it is certain that 
he both benefited religion by the erection of churches 
and monasteries, and by his anxiety to diffuse salutary 
knowledge among the ecclesiastics of his extensive 
diocese.* 

* Eddius, Vita S. WilfVedi, cap. 1—69.. IJedo,' Historia Ecclpsiastica, 
lib. iv. cap. 12, Ac. Fridegodus, Vita Metrica S. Wilfrcdi, p. 171, &c. 
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600 During this period several female saints adorned the 
church by their virtues. All of them were of blood 
' royal; for the Anglo-Saxons would never have recog¬ 
nised holiness in a female of inferior station. Rejecting 
St. Eanswitha, daughter of Eadbald king of Kent, of 
whom we have no record until seven centuries after her 
death, one of the most ancient Saxon saints is Hilda , 
of the royal house of Northumbria. Born about the 
year 600, this lady remained for some years a pagan, 
until the conversion of her kinsman Edwin introduced 
Christianity into the province. In her the new faith 
was all active: in the resolution of devoting herself to a 
religious life, she cast her eyes on France, where the 
monastic institute flourished; but from East Anglia 
she was recalled by St. Aidan, who placed her in a 
little community on the banks of the Wear. From 
thence she was transferred to a new foundation at 
Hartlepool; anil subsequently to another foundation, the 
situation of which cannot be gathered from the brief 
words of the venerable Bede. We only know that 
her conduct as abbess procured her the favour of 
St. Aidan. She was soon to govern a fourth and more 
celebrated community. On the eve of a contest with 
the ferocious Penda, king Oswy vowed that, if vic¬ 
torious, he would dedicate his infant daughter Elfleda 
to the monastic state, found a religious house, and en¬ 
dow it with twelve hydes of land. His prayer was 
heard: Penda fell. The grateful Oswy first placed his 
daughter under the care of St. Hilda, at Hartlepool, and 
then proceeded to erect the church and monastery of 
Whitby. In this new foundation the abbess Hilda is 
said by her venerable biographer to have exhibited all 
the virtues becoming her character and station,—hu¬ 
mility, peace, charity, zeal, unwearied piety. Above 
all, he praises the patience with which, during the last 


Eadmer, Vita ejusdptn, p. 197, A." (ambo apud Mabillon, Acta SS. Ben., 
tom. iii. pars i. p, 1G9—222. 1’ ;\nvHstae, Acta Sanctorum, die xxiv. 
Aprilis. Wharton, Anglia Saci i, tom. i. p. (M3. Baronins, Annales Ec¬ 
clesiastic! (sub annis . Alfordus, Annales i.cclesuc Ang.-Sax., tom. ii. 
(variis ann is, prsecipufc 709). 
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six years of her life, she bore the pains of disease; adding, 
that her heart was still further purified by suffering. 
The death of such a saint must, of course, be attended 
by some miraculous manifestation. That very night, 
(December, 680), a nun of a convent about three miles 
from Scarborough, while awake in the dormitory, sud¬ 
denly heard the sound of the passing-bell: looking up¬ 
wards, the roof of the house seemed to be removed, a 
glorious light was diffused above her, and amidst it she 
perceived the soul of the abbess conveyed by angels to its 
heavenly home. In the government of Whitby, St. Hilda 
was succeeded by St. Elfleda, the royal daughter of Oswy, 
who in a few years had the satisfaction to receive into 
the same community her widowed mother St. Eanfleda 
St.Ebba (obiit 683), of the same royal house, and abbess 
of Coldingham, is also noted for her holiness. Next come 
the canonised princesses of the house of East Anglia, 
Sexberga, Ethelberga, and Withberga, all sisters of Edil- 
thryda. 1. St. Sexberga was married to Erconbert, king 
of Kent: after her husband’s death she governed as 
regent to her son Egbert; and when that prince reached 
mature years, she returned to a monastery in the isle of 
Sheppey, and afterwards to that of Ely, then governed 
by her sister Edilthryda, whom, in 679, she succeeded. 
Before leaving Sheppey, however, she had the consol¬ 
ation of being joined by her daughter, St. Ermenilda, 
the widow of Wulphere, king of the Mercians. St. 
Ermenilda succeeded her mother in the monasteries of 
Sheppey and Ely. She too had a daughter, St. Werberga, 
who entered the cloister a virgin, and arrived at the 
dignity of abbess; and she had a sister who embraced 
the monastic life in France. 2. St. Ethelberga, an ille¬ 
gitimate daughter of Auna, also assumed the veil in a 
foreign country, and died in all the odour of sanctity. 
Of her holiness, indeed, what doubt could be enter¬ 
tained, when “ post septem annos obitus sui corpus ejus 
ita intemeratum invenitur, ita ut a criminalis concupis¬ 
cent a? corruptione erat immune?” Incorruptibility 
was, in fact, the great test of holiness during the middle 
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ages. 3. The most remarkable, however, of the four 
sisters was St. Withherga ,—not so much from her 
character or actions, as for the wondrous miracles of 
which she was the object. This princess, having retired 
to a sequestered place in the county of Norfolk, there, 
built an oratory, in which she passed her time so in¬ 
tensely occupied in heavenly contemplation, that she 
had neither leisure nor inclination to regard the support 
of her body. Yet she was too great a favourite with 
Heaven to (lie for want. “ One night the Queen of vir¬ 
gins appeared to her in a dream, adorned with ineffable 
beauty, exhorting her to have confidence in God, not to 
be thoughtful about the support of the body, nor to 
trouble herself about to-morrow. ‘ At dawn of day,” 
the glorious added, f send two of thy maids to the 
nearest bridge of the neighbouring rural stream. There 
will they daily find two white does ; milk them, and your 
wants will be suppliedwherefore the next morning 
she sent the two maids to the bridge, which was distant 
one stadium : there behold the two does, as quiet as if 
they had been tamed ! The virgins having milked them, 
obtained such an abundance, that the vessel required 
two men to carry it on their shoulders, and that the 
wants of all were satisfied.” The sheriff of Dereham, 
however, to whom intelligence of the miracle arrived, 
resolved to hunt the animals, collected his dogs, has¬ 
tened to the place, and killed one of them ; but he was 
instantly assailed by a swift mortal disease. This fable 
is, doubtless, founded on the fact, that the saint was fed 
by one of her does which she had tamed. One only is 
mentioned by William of Malmesbury : the other, with 
the attendant circumstances, is the invention of tra¬ 
dition, as collected by Capgrave. — In the ecclesiastical 
councils of the Anglo-Saxons, we meet with no less than 
four saints of the name of Ethelberga. Besides the one 
we have already mentioned,—the illegitimate daughter 
of Auna king of the K:.»l Angles, and besides the queen 
of St. Ina, whom we shall hereafter notice, there was, 

1. Ethelberga, the daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, and 
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wife of Edwin king of Northumbria.* After her hus¬ 
band’s death, she returned with St. Paulinus into Kent, 
and, receiving from the hands of Paulinus the conse¬ 
crated veil, she lived in the practice of the Christian 
virtues until the year 6‘47. 2. But king Auna had also 

a legitimate daughter, whom posterity reverences as 
St. Ethelberga, and who was much more celebrated than 
her illegitimate sister. For her was founded the cele¬ 
brated abbey of Barking, by her brother St. Erconwald. 
Of her sanctity the venerable Bede finds evidence enough 
in the miracles wrought in her honour, or through her 
intercession. Like some other of the Anglo-Saxon saints, 
her soul was seen transported to heaven by numerous 
angels. She was succeeded (6‘?0') by St. Hildelita, 
who, during twenty-four years, governed the monastery 
with great reputation. Of the parentage or birth of 
this abbess, we know nothing: we may conjecture, 
however, that it was noble, probably royal, or she would 
scarcely have attained so high a dignity in a nation 
where there was little merit without it. To her St. 
Aldhelm dedicated his work in praise of virginity; a 
proof that she was held in high esteem by that excellent 
prelate. The last female saint we shall notice in this 
place was Frideswitha, who appears to have flourished 
about the middle of the eighth century. Her life is evi¬ 
dently wrapped in fable ; nor need this surprise us, when 
we consider that it is first related by William of Malmes¬ 
bury. That, like the rest, she was of noble and even of 
royal race, and that, more than all the rest, her heart 
yearned to the cloister, may be admitted. After re¬ 
ceiving the veil, she is said to have prayed 100 times 
every day, and as many during the silence of night. 
But she had the misfortune to be beautiful and the 
still greater one of inflaming with love the heart of a 
neighbouring prince, who, first by entreaties, and soon 
by menaces, endeavoured to lead her to the altar. 
When these were alike ineffectual, he prepared to storm 
the monastery, and carry her away: to escape him, she 
* Seepage 171. of the present volume. 
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secretly fled into the woods. But Algar was soon ac¬ 
quainted with her retreat: pursued even here, she pre¬ 
cipitately fled, during a dark and tempestuous night, to 
Oxford,—a city whose existence we now learn for 
the first time. She was still pursued; but scarcely did. 
her persecutor reach the gates, when he was struck 
blind—doubtless by the electric’fluid—and compelled 
to confess his sin. Whether, as the grave historian 
assures us, he recovered his sight through her interces¬ 
sion, we shall not stop to enquire. One thing at least 
is certain, that the gate through which Algar entered 
was dreaded in later times; for Malmesbury bears tes¬ 
timony to the fact, that the English kings carefully 
avoided it, and were loth even to accept the hospitality 
of the city. Whatever may be thought of the affair,— 
whether it be regarded as miracle, as accident, or as the 
effect of God’s providence,—Frideswitha appears to 
have been no more molested unto the end of her mortal 
career. The monastery over which she presided suf¬ 
fered some mutations in after-ages: now the nuns were 
removed for canons secular; next the canons were dis¬ 
placed by monks ; but in the twelfth century the co- 
nonical institute was restored.* 

670 The life of St. Guthlake, patron of the great monastery 
to of Croyland, has been written by Felix, a monk of Janew, 
7l4, nearly contemporary with the saint; yet this circum¬ 
stance does not render the relation less miraculous. + 
The time of his birth is unknown; but it was probably 
about the middle of the seventh century |; and it was 
noble, for his father was of the royal house of Mercia. 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Anglorum, lib. ii. iii. iv. (in multis ca- 
pitulis). Wilhelmus Malmesburiensis, de I’ontificibus, lib. iv. Thomas 
Elyensis, Historia Elyensis, p.598, &c. (apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
tom. L) Capgravius, Nova Legenda Sanctorum, fol. 1S9. 152.179,180. 278. 
299. BcllandisUe, Acta Sanctorum, die Aprilis xxiv., die Junii xxiiL, 
die Feb. iii., &c. Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Ben., scecula vii. et 
viii. tom. ii. iii. iv. (in vanis scripturis). Alfordus, Annales Ecclerise Anglo- 
Saxonicse, tom. ii. a. d. 647. 664. 676. 680. 692. 700. 716. 740. Baronius, 
Annales Ecclesiastici (sub nnnis). Reynerui Apostolatus Benedictinorum 
in Anglia (variis locis). 

+ It has also been written by subsequent ecclesiastics, — by Ordericua 
Vitalis, by Petrus Bletensis, by Gulielmus Rameseyensis, and others. 

t According to H<, den (Polychronica, p. 243.), he entered the cloister in 
696. He was then fUli twenty-four years of age. 
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A miracle preceded it; for, while his 'mother was in 
the pain of labour, a celestial hand was seen to descend 
and make the sign of the cross on the threshold of the 
house. While a collected multitude were wondering 
at this portent, a woman came running from the apart¬ 
ment of the mother to announce the birth of a male 
child. What doubt could be entertained that the infant 
Guthlake was destined either to great worldly prosperity 
or to great holiness ? His sage behaviour while a child; 
his contempt for frivolous amusements and for old wives’ 
tales, which were a proof of his vi?dom; his love 
towards his parents; his obedience to his elders; his 
condescension towards his inferiors ; his charity towards 
all; his sincerity, mildness, sweetness of disposition, 
which no less evinced the excellence of his heart ; natur¬ 
ally confirmed the impression. Unfortunately, hagiology 
is much less instructive than it might have been ren¬ 
dered ; the purpose of the biographer is, not to exhibit 
the workings of the evil and the good in the mind of 
his hero, not to show by what means the worst passions 
of our nature have been subdued, but blindly to invest 
him with every possible virtue, to represent these virtues 
as the inevitable effect of God’s peculiar favour, and to 
prove that favour by miracles. Few of these credulous 
however sincere biographers seem to have suspected 
that human character is the creature of circumstances ; 
that virtue must be acquired by combat and victory ; 
that every defeat weakens, while every conquest con¬ 
firms, the good principle ; that, where human frailty 
is unable to contend with the most powerful of our ad¬ 
versaries, heavenly aid may be invoked with confidence; 
that man’s destiny,—the formation of his character 
here, his happiness consequently hereafter,—is in his own 
hands. By representing their subject as miraculously 
favoured, as blessed from his childhood with intuitive 
holiness, as above the assaults of temptation, they did 
not perceive that they were removing him above the 
sphere of imitation, and, consequently, that the contem¬ 
plation of his life must be useless. Had they called to 
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mind the apostolic saying, “ Where there is no struggle 
there is no crown,” we should have had something better 
than mere empty, bombastic, pompous eulogia. These 
remarks will apply to nine tenths of hagiologic writers. 
It is well that one tenth can be made available to the pur¬ 
poses of human instruction ; it is still better that even 
the majority sometimes unconsciously allow facts to 
escape them, which a judicious reader can render sub¬ 
servient to the same purpose. There is another defect 
in their composition, striking enough to deserve repre¬ 
hension,— the impress which they have of the peculiar 
spirit of the age. Thus, amidst the insecurity of per¬ 
sons and property during the interminable wars of the 
polyarchy, when the laws were openly despised by the 
powerful, the ecclesiastical biographers of the period, 
whose moral sense has been weakened by familiarity 
with scenes of violence, relate some strange deeds with 
scarcely a sentence of reprobation. For example ; when 
Guthlake approached manhood, feeling that he inherited 
the martial blood of his ancestors, he did not scruple to 
make war on his personal enemies*,— for we have no 
reason to suppose they were the enemies of Mercia; to 
destroy their towns and villages with fire and sword, 
and to drive away the flocks and herds with impunity: 
with reverence be it spoken, he appears to have been no 
better than a bandit chief. Even at this season, how¬ 
ever, he showed one sign of grace —“ velut ex divino 
consilio edoctus,” says Felix — he returned one third of 
the live stock to the peasants. In this predatory career 
he passed nine years, unmindful, no doubt, as every 
one else must have been, of the miraculous appearance 
at his birth. He seems, however, at length, “ post 
tot praedas, caxles, rapinasque,” to have grown tired of 
his freebooting life, and capable of better impressions. 
In this state of mind, as he one night laid down his 
wearied limbs to repose, remorse instead of sleep visited 
his pillow. As he efiected on the lawless lives and 

* “ Cum advcrsantium sibi urbes et villas, vicos et castdla, ignc ferroque 
vastarct.” 
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miserable end of the Mercian princes whom he had 
lately so much imitated, he began to tremble for the 
consequences : his own death could not be happier, yet 
it might arrive before the rising of another sun. This 
fact proves that bis infancy had not been wholly neg¬ 
lected, and that he was of a contemplative disposition. 
Calling to mind the denunciations of Christ to the Jews, 
which, from his limited knowledge of scriptural inter¬ 
pretation, he applied to his own case, he vowed that, if 
his life wcie spared to the following day. he would re¬ 
form it. Morning came ; and thorgli the sun shone 
with unrivalled glory, and the merry birds sounded 
their tuneful pipes*, — Felix is sometimes poetical,— 
Guthlake did not forget his vow. Making the sign of 
the cross, and arraying himself in a rustic dress, he 
hastened to bis companions, and bade them elect another 
captain, since God had destined him to a widely different 
life; nor could their exhortations divert him from his 
purpose. lie was now in his twenty-fourth year,—an 
age in which he might justly dread the instability of 
his resolution, if he ventured to mix with the world. 
At such a period, in such a country, his wisest refuge 
was the cloister. By the abbess of ltipadurn f—which 
was a double monastery — he was shorn, and soon per¬ 
mitted to receive the habit. From this period his 
manner of life was changed ; he no longer tasted in¬ 
ebriating or delicate liquors, except at the communion.^ 
This temperance, however, was not very agreeable to 
his brother monks; a set of jolly Benedictines, who 
hated him for it, until his mildness, humility, and mo¬ 
desty compelled them to love him. Their manners, 

* “ Matutinal voluores avido forcipe pipant.” 

f Ripadum. Where was it? It was not ltipon, which does not appear 
to have been a double monastery. In the time of William of Malmesbury, 
it no longer existed ; but lie tells us it was in the county of Chester. 

r “ Non ullius inebriantis liquoris aut alicujus delieati tibaminis haustum, 
excepto communioationis tempore, gustavit.”— Felix , p. 2(i7. The words 
are important, since they prove that Ac—and he was no priest —received 
the communion in both kinds. Was there a dispensation for monks not in 
priests' orders ? or, was the cup generally administered to the laitv ? The 
latter was doubtless .the case; and the custom was probably derived from 
the Scottish missionaries, not iirom those in communion with the Con- 
tlnyntal church. . 
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however, little suited the rigour of his; so that, in 
about two years, he resolved to forsake the cenobitical 
for the eremitical life. The place which he selected 
for his retreat was Croyland, one of the solitary islands 
in the marshes of Lincolnshire, and shunned as un¬ 
inhabitable. In fact, the superstition of the age was 
such, that nobody wished to disturb the spirits of evil 
in their wild and secluded abode. “ The man of blessed 
memory” took a fisherman’s boat, and at length reached 
that unvisited and almost inaccessible island. There, 
on the feast of St. Bartholomew, whose intercession he 
invoked, he began to build a humble hermitage: there, 
far distant from human habitation, he gave himself up 
to prayer and meditation. He soon longed, however, 
for some degree of intercourse with men. With this 
view, he revisited his monastery, and returned with two 
companions. From this time forward he permitted any 
one to visit him,— monks, priests, or laymen ; and he 
allowed more than one to lead, for a season at least, an 
eremitical life on the same island. As the fame of his 
sanctity was diffused, his solitude was often relieved by 
the arrival of visitants — some to ask his advice, some to 
admire his austerities, all to benefit by his discourses. 
These austerities were indeed great: his garments were 
the skins of sheep ; his food bread and water. As 
most of his hours would be passed in perfect solitude, 
he could not expect to escape its usual temptations. In 
such a state, that mind must be collected indeed, must 
possess an extraordinary degree of firmness, which can 
at all times preserve its sanity: there, superstitions ac¬ 
quire fearful energy ; an ideal world will insensibly 
arise around the hermit,— the more vivid its impres¬ 
sions, as those of the real one fade from his remembrance. 
In every breeze, in the motion of every tree, in the 
murmuring of every stream, St. Guthlake might fancy 
a sound more than human: there is no doubt, too, that 
he confounded his sh ping with his waking visions; — 
that life itself had become a dream, in which he was 
unable to determine the limits of reality and of ima- 
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gination. Where a fancy was thus influenced by the 
wildest impressions, and where the senses no longer 
obeyed the sobriety of reason, every thing would assume 
a supernatural character. Hence the attempts which, 
as the bewildered hermit believed, the powers of dark¬ 
ness made to seduce or annoy him. Demons came in 
the storm ; they entered at his door; they penetrated 
through the interstices in the sides of his rude hut; 
now they scoffed and laughed at him ; now defied or 
pitied him. Nay, sometimes they seized him bodily, 
and plunged him into a neighbouring pool, or whisked him 
through thorns and bushes ; at other times they flogged 
him : in fact, there was scarcely a freak which they did 
not play on this holy man. One night, while occupied, as 
usual, in vigils and prayers,— it was very stormy,—he 
beheld a whole legion of unclean spirits fill his cell, 
through the door, through the chinks,,down the chimney, 
through the roof, out of the earth, and like a dark cloud 
diffused in the atmosphere. In describing these devils, 
Felix is truly eloquent: there is not, in the whole range 
of hagiology, or common romance, any thing so graphic 
as the following picture, which we give in his own 
words: —“ Erant enim aspectu truces, forma terribiles, 
capitibus magnis, collis longis, macilenta facie, lurido 
vultu, squalida barba, auribus hispidis, fronte torva, 
trucibus oculis, ore feetido, dentibus equinis, gutture 
flammivomo, faucibus tortis, labro lato, vocibus horri- 
sonis, comis obustis, buccula crass;!, pectore arduo, fe- 
moribus scabris, genibus nodosis, cruribus uncis, talo 
tumido, plantis aversis, ore patulo, clamoribus rauci- 
sonis.” Without delay these lovely creatures bound 
him hand and foot, whisked him out of the cell, plunged 
him into the nearest slimy marsh, dragged him through 
bushes, thorns, and briars; and, after spending most of 
the night in this amusement, commanded him to leave 
the hermitage, which they doubtless considered as their 
own region. Guthlake refused: they cudgelled him ; 
still in vain: they afflicted him with a variety of tor¬ 
ments ; all would not do. At length they took him on 
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their backs, flew with him into the cloudy cold air, 
their wings all the time making a noise not jery musical. 
Having risen to a great elevation, he perceived the 
whole breadth of the firmament blackened with dark 
clouds, and new legions of shadowy beings to hover 
around him. With a loud cry they proceeded with him 
to the mouth of hell. The sight of that infernal abyss, 
the fiery billows on which the dammed were rolled, 
the roaring vortices of that terrific abode, made him 
regard all the pains he had ever suffered as lightness 
compared with his present sensations. Of these horrors 
he was not to be a mere spectator: a voice ordered the 
dread portals to open, and close for ever on this doomed 
sinner. The man of God, however, despised their 
threats : he knew that they were lying ; and he had 
soon the joy to see St. Bartholomew descend in such 
glory as to banish the boundless gloom around him. 
The glorified apostle immediately commanded the de. 
mens to conduct the saint back to his hermitage; and 
quicker than thought the mandate was obeyed. The 
following morning he heard two of them mourn, and, on 
asking the reason, they replied, that be had broken their 
power. The foundation of this wild legend was pro¬ 
bably a dream, which common report soon converted 
into a reality, with the addition of such-circumstances 

— and every new relater would add some — as were 
most likely to raise the fame of the hermit. Sometimes 
the demons were less appalling : — 

“ About the same time, while the man of God was one night, 
according to custom, intent on his prayers, there arose a mighty 
sound, as if the whole island were shaken to its foundations. 
Shortly afterwards he heard something like the sound of ad¬ 
vancing herds of cattle, —the earth trembling under their feet 

— approach the house. Immediately he perceived a variety of 
monsters enter his cell. There the roaring lion showed its 
bloody teeth and jaws ; there the bellowing bull tore up the 
earth with its feet, and struck the floor with its bloody horn; in 
one part, the furious bea- stretching its huge claws, threatened 
to crush him to death; in another, the serpent, lifting its scaly 
neck, darted its sting into the air. In short, the wild boar 
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grunted, the wolf howled, the horse neighed, the s(V * belled, 
the serpent hissed, the ox lowed, the raven croalr d, — all 
with their horrid sounds endeavouring to disturb 4i.“ soldier 
of God. But the saint, fortifying his l eart by the sige of the 
cross, and despising all these phantoms, thus spoke ‘ O 
wretched Satan, these are thy doings ! Is it possible that thou, 
who wouldst once be equal with the eternal God, art fallen so 
low as to imitate the neighings, bowlings, and croakings of the 
most despicable animalsIn the name of Christ, who con¬ 
demned thee, I command thee to cease this noisy conference ! ’ 
Quicker than thought, the whole scene vanished into air.” 

At another time, while some other servant of God, 
•who had been writing in the ceil of Gnthiakc, left the 
parchment on the table, and went into the oratory to 
pray, a crow entered, and flew av.ay with the letter. 
Great was the lamentation of the writer, until the her¬ 
mit consoled him by promising him it should he re¬ 
turned : in fact, the bird had, naturally enough, left the 
unserviceable plunder on the top of some reeds, where 
it was easily discovered; but, of course, the act must be 
represented as a miracle. Crows seem to have been our 
hermit’s favourites: he fed them with his own hands; 
and they evidently became attached to him. It was the 
case with other birds, with which he maintained a won¬ 
derful familiarity : nay, Felix assures us that even the 
fish of the surrounding pools were obedient to his voice. 
— The exaggeration of common report made him known 
throughout his country : abbots, monks, nobles, flocked 
to see him ; the sick, the lame, the blind, the possessed, 
to profit by his prayers. From Ifedda, bishop of 
Dorchester, who visited his retreat, and admired his 
sanctity, he was persuaded to receive holy orders. The 
most illustrious of his guests was Ethel bald, who fled 
from the wrath of Ceolred king of Mercia, an enemy 
jealous of his royal birth and popularity, and eager to 
shed his blood. In disguise, and hunted from province 
to province, the fugitive at length hastened to the 
island, where he remained for some time in security, and 
where his heart was cheered by the consolations of religion 
and by the hope of better fortunes. A tender friend- 

von. m. q 
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ship appears to have united the prince and the hermit. 
Here, whenever danger pressed, Ethelbald was sure of 
a retreat; here, too, his future elevation is said to have 
been predicted by the saint. The prediction, no doubt, 
followed the event; for in time, though not until 
Guthlake was no more, the exile ascended the throne of 
Mercia. St. Guthlake died in 7 I t; and his royal friend 
raised over his tomb, and dedicated to his honour, the 
celebrated monastery of Croyland. In such a marshy 
region, the foundation could not be laid until immense 
piles had been driven into the ground, and covered with 
hard earth. This celebrated establishment, to which 
literature and religion were so much indebted, subsisted 
in great splendour down to the dissolution, when the hun¬ 
gry parasites of the court joined with that arch-robber, 
the eighth Harry, to fill their coffers at the expense 
of every thing sacred in the country.* 

The name of this Ceolrcd, whom Ethelbald thus suc¬ 
ceeded, is famous in our ecclesiastical history, from the 
legend to which we adverted in the life of St. Boniface.t 
That this “ stuprator sanctimonialium,” this “ ecclesias- 
ticorum privilegiorum fractor,” who died “sine confes- 
sione et viatico ,” would probably be damned, was the 
general impression ; but the high authority of Boniface, 
archbishop, papal legate, apostle, martyr, and saint, has 
elevated probability into certainty. How could we 
know, asks Father Alford, the hidden judgments of God, 
in regard to this monarch, unless some one rose from 
the dead ? “ Truly," he replies, “ if there be any 

faith in ancient testimony, one did rise; who, guided 
by an angel, saw many things in the other world, and 
among them the soul of king Ceolred, tormented by ever¬ 
lasting fire.” There is still extant, in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, the letter in which St. Boniface, who had not 
yet left his native country:}:, relates the death, super- 

* Felix, Vita S. Guthlar.. n 2fi5—280. (apud Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. 
Ren. aarruluin iii. pars 1.; JUillandista’, Acta Sanctorum, die Aprilis xi. 
Ingulfus Croylanclonsis, llistoria, p. 1, 2. (apud Hcrum Anglicariim Scrip- 
tores, tom. i). Alfordus, Annales Ecclcsise Ang. Sax., tom. ii. (sub annis). 
Dugdalc, Monasticon Anglicanum. tom. i. p. 163. 

f Vol. II. p.196. J Ibid. p. 102. 
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natural adventures, and resurrection of the monk from 
whom he derived his information. We must not lose 
sight of the fact, that this information came from no 
second-hand source: “ Ipse, cum supradicta fratre 
redivivo, locutus sum,” says Boniface, whose truth, 
whatever we may think of the monk's, is far above sus¬ 
picion. The letter in question was written to the 
abbess St. Eadburga, who wished to know from St. Boni¬ 
face the particulars of the strange relation, which had 
evidently produced a great effect on the public mind. 
As it is a most curious monument of antiquit), and is not 
without imagination, we give the greater part of it: — 

“ To the most honourable maiden and most beloved Lady Ead- 
burga, distinguished for the wisdom of her monastic govern¬ 
ment, Winifred *, the least in Jesus Christ, health ! 

“ Through the venerable abbess Ilildclita, I learn, dearest 
sister, that thou wishest me to acquaint thee, by letter, with the 
surprising visions seen by the man who lately died, and who 
was restored to life, in the monastery of the abbess Milburga. 
Now, thanks be unto God, that by liis aid I can satisfy thy wish 
more fully, since I have conversed with the very man thus re¬ 
leased from death, who has recently arrived by sea in these re¬ 
gions. +■ With bis own lips he lias acquainted me with the 
stupendous things which, while rapt in the spirit and absent 
from the body, he witnessed. lie said, that, being alHictcd 
with a violent disorder, lie felt himself all at once relieved of 
his bodily load; and that the change strongly resembled what 
might he experienced by a waking man, whose face has been 
covered with an impenetrable veil, and the veil is suddenly re¬ 
moved ; he then sees clearly what before was invisible, shrouded 
in darkness, unknown. In this manner the veil of his earthly 
body being withdrawn, the whole world lay before him, so 
that, at one glance, he could embrace all its parts, seas, and 
people. On issuing from the body, he was received by angels 
of such bright forms, and enveloped in such splendour, that the 
eye could not restAipon them ; and with the most harmonious 
voices they sung, ‘ Lord, visit me not in thine anger, nor chastise 
mein thy sore displeasure ! ’ ‘ And they raised me high in the air, 
so that the round world lay beneath me, encompassed by a vast 

* Vol. II. p. 195. 

t Boniface probably wrote from Devonshire : a voyage or journey fropt 
one Saxon kingdom to another was then no light matter. 
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fire, which emitted its terrific flames towards the skies; and 
which appeared ready to consume the whole globe, when its 
fury was restrained by the sign of the cross made by angelic 
hands. No sooner, indeed, did the threatening element receive 
the mysterious impress, than it subsided, but it left behind a 
heat which, added to the dazzling halo surrounding the an¬ 
gels, was intolerably painful to my eyes, until one of them 
touched my head with his hand, and released me from tlie fiery 
anguish. ’ He then also related, that the moment he left the 
body, such a multitude of wandering souls assembled where he 
was, that he could scarcely conceive how the earth could have 
held them : there was a vast legion of demons, and one no less 
vast of heavenly angels; and great was the contention between 
them for the possession of every spirit which left the body. The 
devils were the accusers, careful to aggravate the enormity of 
every sin; the angels denied or excused them. Of his own 
wicked deeds which he had committed from his youth, he heard 
the minute enumeration ; some he had neglected to confess ; 
some he had forgotten ; others, until the moment, he had never 
regarded as sins. It appeared as if his own tongue cried 
against him, and severely condemned him : there was one voice 
especially, which, leaving his body and standingjbefore all, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ I am thy lust, by whom thou hast often longed for 
things contrary to the commands of God! ’ Another shadow 
said, * I am vain glory, through whom thou hast endeavoured 
to obtain exaltation among men ! ’ A third, ‘ I am the spirit 
of lies, in which thou hast so often indulged ! ’ A fourth, ‘ I 
am the evil word uttered by thy lips ! ’ A fifth, ‘ I am the look 
by which thou hast sinned! ’ A sixth, ‘ I am the obstinate, 
disobedience by which thou hast opposed thy spiritual sove¬ 
reign ! ’ That exclaimed, * I am the spirit of torpor and list- 
lessness which accompanied thee in the study of holy things! ’ 
This, ‘ I am the wandering thought, the vain anxiety, which 
engrossed thee in or out of the church ! ’ Another, ‘ I am 
sleep, which has prevented thee from rising early to confess thy 
sins unto God ! ‘ I am the loiterer,' cries one; while another 

vociferates, ‘ I am negligence, which rendered thee indifferent 
to the holy page thou wert pretending to peruse*! ’ And so in 
regard to all the other sins, which, in the days of his mortal life, 
lie had committed and neglected to confess: and many were 
those tenibly thrown in his face to which he had never attached 
any guilt. Wherefore, the wicked spirits, marvellously agree¬ 
ing in their accusation- loudly proved his vices by testifying as 
to the time and place ' i which each was committed. And he 
saw a certain man, whom, before his conversion to the monastic 
life he had wounded, and whom lie knew to be still alive, 
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brought forward to witness his cruelty : there gaped the ghastly 
wound, there the blood itself, charging him with the deed, and 
crying aloud for vengeance. So his ofFences being cast into 
one heap, and duly estimated, the ancient enemies of man cried 
tliat such a sinner was justly and beyond all contradiction their 
own. ‘ On the other hand, I did not want excusers, whoenu- 
merated the insignificant virtues of which, wretch'as I am, I 
was not wholly deprived. One shadow cried, * I am the obe¬ 
dience, which he paid to his spiritual rulers ! ’ Another, ‘ I 
am the spirit of fasting, by which he chastised his body in oppo¬ 
sition to tlie flesh ! ’ A third, ‘ I am the anxiety with which 
he administered to the sick!’ A fou:‘h, ‘ I am the divine 
song which, in penance for one idle word, he poured out to 
God! ’ And thus with regard to my other viitues, one of 
which was placed against its corresponding vice, and of which 
all were magnified by the glorious angels, who continually laid 
to my account more numerous and better qualities than I ever 
possessed.’ He proceeded to say, that in the depths of the world 
he perceived abysses of fire, many emitting a terrible blaze: 
tliat from time to time, the earth opening, and the awful flame 
ascending, he saw the tormented spirits like black birds, now 
lamenting in the fire ; and with human voices bewailing their 
past sins and present fate; some sitting for a moment on the 
brink of the abyss, into which they again fell with dismal yells. 
And one of the angels said : ‘ This short respite promises, that 
at the day of judgment perpetual relief, yea, eternal happiness, 
awaits these souls. Hut under these abysses there are abysses 
still, depths unfathomable, where I have heard sounds horrid, 
dreadful, unspeakable ; the lamentations of souls which God’s 
mercy can never recall, which must for ever howl in fire un¬ 
quenchable ! ” 

“ But he saw another place of surpassing loveliness, in which 
the glorious company of the just made perfect, exulting in un¬ 
speakable beatitude, invited him, if it were lawful, to enter and 
rejoice with them. Great was the fragrance of the atmosphere 
in which the blessed moved; their abode, as the angels affirmed, 
was no other than God’s paradise. In another direction he saw a 
fiery yet black river, boiling from its depths, and — dreadful to 
behold — over it lay a narrow plank, towards which holy souls 
just escaped from the body continually hastened, in the hope 
of crossing it in safety, and attaining the farther bank. Some 
traversed it with a firm step ; some tottered and fell into the 
Tartarean flood ; others were immersed in it for a moment; 
some as high as their knees only ; a few to their ancles merely ; 
but all emerged and ascended the bank much more fair, more 
comely, than they were before they fell into the boiling liquid. 

Q 3 
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* These,’ said one of the angels, ‘ are souls which, on reaching 
the term of their moital life, are not wholly purified front vice, 
and which consequently require some merciful punishment, be- 
fore they can be presented to God.’ Beyond the river arose a 
wall of dazzling splendour, immeasurable in length, and of 
stupendous height; and lie heard the angels say, ‘Behold the 
holy and immortal city, the heavenly Jerusalem, in which the 
spirits of the just shall everlastingly rejoice!’ Moreover, he 
said, that the spirits which, after passing the river, hastened to 
the walls of that glorious city, shone with such amazing splen¬ 
dour, that no eye could behold them. And lie related how the 
ghost of a certain man who had filled the dignity of abbot, ar¬ 
rived among the shadowy beings; and though that ghost was 
fair to look upon, the evil demons seized it, and claimed it as 
their own. 15ut one of the angelic company said, ‘ Accursed 
spirits, soon will I show you that you have no power over this 
soul! ’ And having thus spoken, suddenly there advanced a 
numerous company of white spirits, who* said, ‘ This was our 
elder anil teacher; under his guidance we have all been re¬ 
deemed from death, and drawn near to God : such a one can¬ 
not belong to you ! ’ Anti it seemed as if there were a struggle 
for tliis ghost between the angels and the demons, until the 
former fieed it fiom the power of the latter. Then one of the 
angels rebuked the spirit of darkness, saying : ‘ Know ye of a 
surety, that ye seized this soul without any show of pretence ; 
wherefore, depart, ye wretched, into the fire unquenchable ! ’ 
And hearing this, the evil demons began to moan, and in a 
moment, uttering a terrific scream, they plunged into the deep 
fiery abysses before mentioned : after a time, however, they 
again emerged, and renewed their contention for the possession 
of newly arrived ghosts. And now, he proceeded to say, he 
was able to scan the merits and actions of mortal men even in 
this life ; — those who were not addicted to vice, but were pu- 
lified by their virtues, he recognised to be the favourites of 
God, to he always under the guardian care of angels, with 
whom they were joined by the twofold bond of love and rela¬ 
tionship. Those, on the other hand, who were under the yoke 
of sin, who were polluted by the dregs of life, were associated 
with the hostile spirit, which perpetually urged them to sin in 
word and deed: and when the sin was committed, great was 
the joy with which the adversary displayed it to the other evil 
spirits. When once man sinned, the demon was by no means 
disposed to relax his eiv^ .vours, to wait until the sin were re¬ 
peated ; he displayed to his brother demons the vices most 
likely to tempt the sinner: the temptation was suddenly re¬ 
newed ; and the success proclaimed with joy. Among other 
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earthly inhabitants, he perceived a certain damsel grinding at 
a mill; who, casting her eyes on a new ornamental spindle 
Which lay near her, its beauty pleased her, and she stole it. 
At this sight the fiends, as if filled with great joy, related 
the fact to the whole community, which hailed her as a sinner 
and a thief. ‘ And I also perceived the ghost of a certain bro¬ 
ther, who had died a short time before, whom I had attended in 
his last illness, and whose funeral rites I had performed, — a 
ghost truly sorrowful. In dying he had desired me to request 
from his brother that a female slave, who belonged to them 
both, should be enfranchised for the good of his soul ; but the 
brother was avaricious ; the request was refused ; and the ghost, 
deeply sighing, accused and reproached his umaill.ful kinsman.* 
And he also spoke of Ceolred, the Mercian king, who, at that 
time, was still in the body : this prince he perceived unde) 
the protection of a certain angelic shield, in opposition to the 
assaults of the demons ; this shield appearing like a great open 
hook. And the demons besought the angels to remove it, that 
they might exercise their pleasure on the king, to whom they 
imputed a multitude of horrid crimes, and whom they threat¬ 
ened with the severest torments in the lowest depths of hell — 
with torments eternal, such as his sins deserved. Then the 
angels, becoming unusually sad, said : ‘ Alas, that this sinful 
man is no longer permitted to defend himself! that, on account 
of his evil doings, we can no longer aid him !’ and at the same 
time they removed the defence. Then the spirits of darkness; 
assembling from all parts, in number exceeding all the *ouls 
of men, proceeded, with immediate exultation, to a duet him 
with various unspeakable torments.” 

The spirit of the monk which witnessed these strange 
scenes was at length ordered to revisit its body, and to 
communicate them to believers, especially to a priest 
named **ngga. The object of the communication was, 
that men might be terrified from the paths of sin, when 
they heard what tQrments awaited the impenitent, and 
what struggles took place even for a single soul between 
the spirits of light and those of darkness. Why llugga 
was thus favoured above all other priests, is sufficiently 
intimated, — qui jam plurimos annos, zonam ferream, 
circa lumbos suos, nullo liominum conscio, amore Do¬ 
mini cogente, habuerat. As Ceolred immediately died, 
—as be was called away by the devil while feasting at his 
own table, — who could doubt that the vision was true ? 

q 4 
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Had not St. Boniface been wrapped in the most de¬ 
plorable superstition; had not his simplicity been piti¬ 
able, he would not so easily have been the dupe of an 
impostor. When good men like him were the easy 
tools of the designing, we need not wonder that the 
knavery of some, and the credulity of others, should so 
lamentably abound.* 

688 The next distinguished saint in the order of time, is 
to St. Ina, king of the West Saxons. His life, however, 

' 25 ' affords few materials for the gratification of curiosity. 
That he was always pious, may be inferred from the 
liberality with which he enriched the chief monasteries 
of the kingdom ; and he founded that of Glastonbury f, 
one of the noblest structures of the Saxon times. Before 
him, his father, Cissa, had founded that of Abingdon; 
the equally magnificent one of St. Alban’s was not 
called into existence until the reign of Offa, the king of 
Mercia. The object of Ina was sincere devotion ; while 
that of Offa was remorse for the murder of Ethelbert, 
king of Anglia, — a deed of which he may be justly 
suspected. Ilis reign was glorious, but towards its close 
it ' Was trou ^ e( l by domestic rebellion. Perceiving that 

'uu -,.,i ant | enfeebled hands were ill fitted to preserve 
his ageRi, . , , 

tranquillitY"* . amon & a Jaw l ess nobility, and still more 
influenced by reli S i()US feeling, Ina resigned his 
sceptre in a public'' assembly of his ecclesiastical and 

secular thanes, and resdiv," a „ t0 e " d . his da y s , in fastin S 
and prayer. In this resolution, *2i d to have been 
urged by a stratagem of the queen Ethelberga, >vhose 
disposition was even more ascetic than his own. He 
had just given a splendid entertainment to his nobles and 
clergy: the following morning he and his queen left 


* Winfridus, Epistola ad S. Eadburgam (in Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, 
tom. viii.). Baronius, Annales Ecclc-ia-tiei, A.n. 71ti. Alfordus, Annalea 
Ecclesia; Anglo Sax, vol. ii. p. 47!'. See, also, the life of St. Boniface, in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Holla ts, die Juniiv.; and in Mabilion, Acta 
SS Ord. S. Ben, tom. iv. . . 

+ He rebuilt, rather than iounded, the monastery of Glastonbury. A 
religious establishment evidently existed there in preceding times; but mat 
it was built by Joseph of Arimathea, nobody wi 1 believe m these days. 
There seems to be no doubt that this magnificent place contained the bones 


of king Arthur. 
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the castle, apparently to make such a tour as the kings 
of those days were in the habit of making; but in a few 
hours, at her earnest request, he was persuaded to return. 
What was his astonishment to find the castle a solitude: 
the costly furniture had been removed; the hall was 
strewed with rubbish ; desolation appeared in every 
quarter; and the very bed in which he and his consort 
had passed the preceding night, was occupied by a loath¬ 
some litter of swine. When his eyes rather than his 
tongue interrogated rfthelberga as to the object of her 
contrivance, she read him a moral lecture in the fashion 
of the schools, De contemptu mundi; wondered how 
any one could be so blind as to place the slightest value 
on things so perishable; dwelt on the fugitive nature of 
every human good; and exhorted him to lay up*a store 
of things which neither moths nor rust could corrupt, 
which thieves could not steal, which would avail them 
both when human splendours were rotting in their kin¬ 
dred dust. This is probably one of Malmesbury’s fic¬ 
tions, or a tradition which he took care to embellish. 
The reasons we have before given will account for the 
abdication of Ina, without recurring to so bungling a 
stratagem. Both king and queen, bidding adieu to their 
country, hastened to Itome, where they lived in the 
strictest exercise of devotion ■ the king supporting him¬ 
self, we are told, by the labour of his hands. This is 
probably incorrect; for another account tells us that he 
founded a school for the English youths who so fre¬ 
quently resorted to the eternal city, — a statement at 
variance with his reputed poverty. However this be, 
whether he lived as a devotee, or assumed the Bene¬ 
dictine habit, it is certain that his virtues were shining. 
He died in a year from his abdication; nor did Ethelber- 
ga, the companion alike of his greatness and humility, the 
faithful solace of his declining days, long survive him.* 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Anglorum, lib. v. cap. 7. Chronicon 
Saxonicum, p. Si Malmesbury, I)o Regibus Anglorum, lib. i. cap. 2, 
Bollandistse, Acta Sanctorum, die Feb. vi. Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben., 
tom. iii. p. 4! 10, &c. Baronins. Annales Ecclesiastici, an. 726. Alfordm, 
Annales Eccles. Anglo-Sax. (codem anno). 
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600 Omitting St. Swithin, the bishop of Winchester 
t0 ( 862 ), with whom fable has more concern than real 
800- biography . Ethelgiva, or Elgiva, daughter of Alfred 
the Great (8f)(>), whose fame did not travel far be¬ 
yond the precincts of the monastery in which she 
professed; St. Grim bold, abbot of Winchester ; St. 
Plegmund, archbishop of Canterbury; St. Wulfir, 
bishop of Sherburn; the venerable Turketel, abbot of 
Croyland, who restored that monastery after the de¬ 
vastations of the Danes; and many other saints of the 
tenth century, we come to the celebrated St. Odo, 
archbishop of Canterbury. Before his time, however, 
a great change had taken place in the social condition of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and in the state of religion • nor can 
either his life, or that of his more celebrated successor, 
St. Dunstan, be understood, until wc learn the history, 
motive, and tendency of that change. Its causes were 
twofold, internal and external. 1. During a full cen¬ 
tury and a half after the death of St. Augustine, the 
church preserved much of its original fervour — most of 
the virtues which ought to adorn a Christian com¬ 
munity. To use the words of an able writer, “ Nations, 
like individuals, are subject to vicissitudes of exertion 
and depression. As long as the impulse communicated 
by the first missionaries continued, the Anglo-Saxon 
Christian submitted to every sacrifice, and embraced 
with eagerness the most arduous duties of religion. 
But after a certain period, the virtues which hail so 
brilliantly illuminated the aurora of their church, began 
to disappear: with the extirpation of idolatry, the vigil¬ 
ance and zeal of the bishops were gradually relaxed; 
and the spirit of devotion, which had formerly charac¬ 
terised the monks and clergy, insensibly evaporated in 
the sunshine of ease and prosperity. Even the love of 
science, which so often survives the sentiments of piety, 
was extinguished. Malmsbury laments, though he al¬ 
lows of some excep'. ms, that the knowledge of the 
Saxons was buried in the same grave with the venerable 
Bede ; and Alfred informs us that, among the more dis- 
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tant successors of that learned monk, few were able, if 
they had been willing, to understand the numerous au¬ 
thors that slept undisturbed in the tranquillity of their 
libraries. This degeneracy of his countrymen was re¬ 
marked and lamented by Alcuin.”* This is a sufficiently 
melancholy picture: its shadows might be more dark¬ 
ened without violating historic truth. To produce this 
degeneracy there were causes enough at work. The 
chief was, doubtless, the decline of original fervour; 
the riches which the church held out to avarice, the 
power which she displayed to an bition. were no less 
fatal. They have been so in all countries; nor was 
there any thing in the moral constitution of the Saxons 
to exempt them from the usual effects of such causes. 
In the infancy of the Saxon church, two orders divided 
among themselves the ministry of religion — the 
clergy, and the monks. For a time both co-operated 
in the common duty of converting and instructing the 
people; but rivalry at length disunited them, and, in 
some parts of the kingdom, rendered them absolutely 
hostile to each other. The monks which St. Augustine 
had brought with him from Italy, he placed in a mo¬ 
nastery in the city of Canterbury ; while to the secular 
clergy who had joined him in Gaul he confided the 
public ordinances of religion in the new cathedral. 
Soon after the death of this apostle of England, a dis¬ 
pute is believed to have embroiled the two orders of 
ecclesiastics. It is certain that the seculars regarded 
with marked displeasure the efforts of the regulars to 
participate in the administration of the sacraments, and 
in public preaching. But the seculars had for some 
time much of the monastic polity: as cations, they 
lived in communities, subject to a rule. Adjoining 
every cathedral was a spacious building, in which the 
bishop lived with his clergy, in which hospitality was 
exercised, and youth instructed. But though their ac¬ 
tions, even the minutest, were thus regulated, they dif¬ 
fered widely from the monks in the number and nature 

* Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 559. 
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of the offices they Were compelled to celebrate, and in 
the power each individual possessed over his own pro¬ 
perty : the secular canon could dispose of it as he 
pleased ; the monk had nothing he could call his own.— 
So long as the clergy thus lived in community, caused 
by the presence of the bishop, and kept in decorum by 
the sight of one another, their conduct was exemplary. 
From their cathedral they proceeded in bodies through¬ 
out the diocese to fulfil their functions. But this mis¬ 
sionary policy was insufficient: several parts of the 
country were long without the benefits of instruction, 
which depended on the periodical perambulations of the 
community. It was now evident that, unless each dis¬ 
trict had a resident clergyman, — one who should be ready 
at every call, — no permanent good could be effected. 
By Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, the plan of 
dividing each diocese into a convenient number of pa¬ 
rishes is said to have been devised; but it was not fully 
carried into effect until the time of Theodore. The 
thanes were not slow to erect and endow local churches, 
especially as in the family of each founder was vested the 
right of presentation to the benefice. But—and here 
we revert to the peculiar subject of this paragraph — 
this isolation of the clergy was not favourable to their 
learning or their morals. From their education, indeed, 
in the episcopal monastery; from the fervour of infant 
zeal; from the control of provincial synods, which were 
regularly held ; from the frequent visits of the diocesan, 
their conduct continued for some time exemplary ; but 
with them, as with every body else similarly circum¬ 
stanced, the absence of a responsible authority had its 
inevitable effect. Removed from the salutary contact 
of their diocesans ; unrestrained by that decorum which 
governs men in community ; in constant intercourse 
with their flocks—they ceased to be models of imitation : 
they had no longer the resistance or the learning neces¬ 
sary to adorn the arcerdotal state. Again, the per¬ 
petual wars in which the states of the polyarchy were 
involved, could not fail to exercise over religion an in- 
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fluence quite as baneful as it did over law and morals. 
That the monastic orders had degenerated with almost 
equal rapidity, is no less certain. One cause of this is 
to be found in the fact, that the same establishment was 
double, — that is, it contained both male and female re¬ 
cluses ; and the proximity of the sexes could not fail 
to be dangerous. St. Hilda appears to have been the 
first in England who governed a community of monks 
simultaneously with one of nuns: — 

“ The rea-ler will perhaps have been urprised that a society 
of men should be subject to the spiritual government of a 
woman. Vet this scheme of monastic polity, singular as it 
may now appear, was once adopted in most Christian countries. 
Its origin may be ascribed to the severity with which the 
founders of religious orders have always prohibited every species 
of unnecessary intercourse between their female disciples and 
persons of the other sex. To prevent it entirely was imprac¬ 
ticable. The functions of the sacred ministry had always 
been the exclusive privilege of the men ; anil they alone were 
able to support the fatigues of husbandry, and conduct the 
extensive estates which many convents had received from the 
piety of their benefactors. But it was conceived that the diffi¬ 
culty might he diminished, if it could not he removed ; and, 
■with this view, some monastic legislators devised the plan of 
establishing double monasteries. In the vicinity of the edifice 
destined to receive the virgins who had dedicated their chastity 
to Ciod was erected a building for the residence of a society of 
monks or canons ; whose duty it was to officiate at the altar, 
and to superintend the external economy of the community. 
The mortified and religious life, to which they had bound them¬ 
selves by the most solemn engagements, was supposed to ren¬ 
der them superior to temptation: and to remove even the 
suspicion of evil, they were strictly forbidden to enter the en¬ 
closure of the women, except on particular occasions, with the 
permission of the superior, and in the presence of witnesses. 
But the abbess retained the supreme control over the monks 
as well as the nuns : their prior depended on her choice, and 
was hound to regulate his conduct by her instructions. To 
St. Colutnban (Columbanus) this institution was indebted for 
its propagation in France ; and from the houses of his order, 
which were long the favourite resort of the Saxon ladies, it was 
probably introduced into England. During the two first cen¬ 
turies after the conversion of our ancestors, the principal mo- 
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nasterie? were established on this plan ; nor are we certain that 
there existed any others of a different description.” * 

That this monastic polity prevailed in other countries, 
is evident from the Memoriale Sanctorum of St. Eulo- 
gius f, and still more so from the foundation of Ponte- 
vraud by Robert of Arbrissel, who, we have seen in the 
preceding volume, subjected his establishment to the 
government of a woman. + The example of the monks 

and nuns of Coldingham proved how dangerous is this 
contiguity of the sexes ; in a few words, evidently with 
great reluctance, Bede describes the disorders of that 
establishment^ The monastery being destroyed by an 
accidental fire, which he represents as a divine judg¬ 
ment, sufficiently exposed the guilt of the inmates. In 
the bitterness of his anger with both sexes, St. Cuthbcrt 
lio sooner heard of the melancholy disclosure, than he 
commanded his disciples to exclude every female from 
the threshold of his cathedral, — a command which was 
religiously obeyed, not in Lindisfarne only, but at (’lies- 
ter-le-Street and Durham. And this is the only instance 
of the kind which antiquity has left on record ; but 
there were doubtless others which have fortunately 
perished.— Another cause of monastic decline was the 
wealth of the great religious houses. In the two pre¬ 
ceding volumes we have seen how anxious the founders 
or legislators of such houses were to exclude, not merely 
the comforts, but what we should consider the neces¬ 
saries of life, — that by some, manual labour — that by 
all, the coarsest diet was enjoined. But time, and no 

* Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 120. 

+ C'fib. Cyc., History ok Spain and Portugal, vol. iv. p. ,000. 

$ Vol. II. p. 291, 292. of the present work. 

$ “ Si quidem modo (it is an angel who speaks to a monk) totum hoc mo- 
nastcrium ex online perlustrate;, singuloruin casas et lectos mspexi, et 
lieminem ex omnibus prater te erga sanitatein nnima* sine occupation 
reperi; sed omnes prorsus et viri et fo*minat aut foinno torpent inerti, aut 
ad peccata vigilant. Nam et domuncukc qua? ad orandum vel legendum 
facta? erant nunc in comim d'onum, potatorum, fabulationum, et eiete- 
rorum suut inlecebrarum r ..ma converstD. Virgmcs quoque Deo dieata*, 
contempta reverentia sure profession is, quotiescunoiie vacant, texendis 
subtilioribus indumentis operam dant, quibus aut s ipsa* ad vicem spon- 
sarum inpericuium sui status adornent, aut cxtctnori m sibi virorum ann- 
citiam comparent.” 
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long time, cooled the fervour of infant zeal. as benefac¬ 
tions or collections multiplied, comforts were introduced, 
then conveniences, then luxuries. Though England had 
no foundation so rich as St. Martin of r l ours, or 1 ulda, 
or Corbey, or Clugny, yet that of Glastonbury was enor¬ 
mously endowed : when a survey was made of its pro¬ 
perty by order of a Meieian king, it was found to possess 
800 hides, near 100,000 acres ; and this, be it remem¬ 
bered, was independent of the vast aggregate formed by 
the oblations of the faithful. 

“ Yet tin* profession of poverty was not resigned. I3y the 
aid of an ingenious, though not unfounded, distinction, it 
was discovered that it might still subsist m the bosom of riches; 
and that each individual might be destitute of property, though 
the wealth of the community was equal to that of its most opu¬ 
lent neighbours. Monastic property was clelinecl to consist in 
the abdication of private property; whatever the convent pos¬ 
sessed, was common to all its members ; no individual could 
advance a claim in preference to his brethren; and every ar¬ 
ticle, both of convenience and necessity, was received at the 
hands, and surrendered to the command, of the abbot. These 
notion's the Saxon monks received from their instructors. To 
refuse the donations of their friends, would have been to injure 
the prosperity of their brotherhood ; and each year conducted 
new streams of wealth to the more celebrated monasteries. 
Many, indeed, were left to languish in want and obscurity; but 
there were also many whose superior riches excited the envy 
of the covetous, and the rapacity of the powerful.” * 

This distinction between wealth in common and 
poverty in individuals may be ingenious enough ; but 
it is not solid. Human nature is ever the same: wealth 
will corrupt wherever it is admitted. As their revenues 
increased, the monks relaxed in their discipline, fared 
more sumptuously, were clad in more costly garments, 
were more attached to the world, and were less distin¬ 
guished for the severe virtues than for the pride which 
prosperity necessarily engenders. Another abuse much 
less known to the general reader, we record in the words 
of the same judicious and eloquent writer. 


* Lingari!, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 131. 
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“ The estates of the monks, Jike those of the clergy, were 
liberated from all secular services ; and the hope of participat¬ 
ing in so valuable a privilege gave occasion to a singular 
species of .fraud, which cast a temporary, but unmerited, stain 
on the reputation of the order. We learn from lkde that, 
in the reign of Aldfrid (Alfred), king of Northumbria, cer¬ 
tain nobles had expressed an ardent desire to consecrate their 
property to the service of religion. By the influence of friends 
and parents, the consent of the sovereign was obtained ; and the 
ecclesiastical privileges were confirmed to them by ample 
charters, subscribed by the signatures of the king, the bishop's, 
and the principal thanes. But their secret motives were be¬ 
trayed by tlie sequel of their conduct; and the advantages, not 
the virtues, of the profession pioved to be the object of their 
pursuit. They quitted not the habits nor the pleasures of a 
secular life ; but were content to assume the title of abbots, and 
to collect, on some part of their domain, a society of profligate 
and apostate monks. '['lie wife also was found to copy the ex¬ 
ample of her hustiand ; and her vanity was flattered with tlie 
power of legislating for a sisterhood as ignorant and dissipated 
as herself. The success of the first adventurers stimulated the 
industry of others. Each succeeding favourite was careful to 
procure a similar charter for his family; and so universal was 
the desire, that the venerable Bede ventured to express a doubt 
whether, in a few years, there would remain a soldier to draw 
the sword against an invading enemy. That respectable priest, 
in the close of his ecclesiastical history, dedicated to king Ceol- 
wulf, hints, in respectful terms, his opinion of thete nominal 
monks ; hut, in his letter to archbishop Egbert, he assumes a 
bolder tone, and, in the language of zeal and detestation, insists 
on the neeessity of putting a speedy end to so infamous a prac¬ 
tice. But the secular abbots were numerous and powerful, and 
existed in other kingdoms no less than in that of Northumbria. 
It was in vain that Bede denounced them to the metropolitan, 
and that the synod of Cloveshoe attributed their origin to 
avarice and tyranny : they survived the censures of the monk 
and the condemnation of the synod ; their monasteries were in¬ 
herited by their descendants; and for their extirpation the 
Saxon church was indebted to the devastations of the pagan 
Danes in the succeeding century.”* 

The preceding observations will sufficiently account 
for the rapid decline of religion, alike in the secular 
and monastic order, in the laity not less than in the 

* I.ingaril, Antiquities of tlie Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 1-3. Alcuin, 
EpUtolx ad Varios, Ep. 08, S.-0- 11*, 50. 
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clergy, down to the close of the eighth century. Zeal 
evaporated; social anarchy introduced ; the clergy re¬ 
moved from a salutary superintendence; the monks 
brought into contact with the other sex ; the augment¬ 
ation of wealth in both orders; the establishment of 
secular monasteries; — these and some minor causes, 
which the judicious leader may easily divine, had a 
fatal influence on the nation : that nation stood in need 
of chastisement, which, if insufficient to effect the moral 
regeneration of the whole, would, at least, preserve a 
chosen few from contamination. * 

II. The signal chastisement to which we allude— 793 
the invasions of the Northmen — involves the external to 
causes which hastened the decline of the Anglo-Saxon 90 °- 
church. For ages these savage pirates had infested the 
shores of the Baltic: as early as the seventh century 
they seem to have visited the islands bordering Bri¬ 
tain, occasionally extending their depredations into the 
interior both of Scotland and Ireland : in the eighth, 
they appeared in more formidable numbers. For a time, 
however, they were satisfied with the booty they almost 
unresistingly seized. To their ravages in the maritime and 
even inland kingdoms of this island we have already 
adverted, as far as our limits will allow. The mischiefs 
which they inflicted on churches and monasteries must 
now be briefly noticed. Their first descent appears to 
have been made in the island of Lindisfarne, in 793 . 

The church which contained the rich oblations of the 
faithful to the shrine of St. Cuthbert could not fail to 
attract their avidity. They lauded, massacred the ec¬ 
clesiastics, defiled the altars, plundered the sacred 
edifice, and at last consumed it by fire. Nor were 
the lazy inhabitants more fortunate : many were 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastics Anglorum, lib. iv. ct v. (variis capitibus.) 
Mabillon, Acta SS. Hon. in Priefationibus ad diversos toinos. Wilkins, 
Concilia Magna; Britannia;, tom. i. p. 9f>. Concilium Cloveshoviense, can. v. 
Alfordus, Annalcs licolesioe Anglo-Sax. (nib ami is). Lingard, Antiquities 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church (ubi supra). 

If this last excellent work could be cleared from a portion of its contro¬ 
versial character, it would be much more acceptable. It abounds with 
erudition ; and for calmness, no less Ilian acuteness of judgment, it has 
scarcely an equal in the whole range of ecclesiastical history 

VOL. III. R 
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put to death ; the women were violated ; the children 
either destroyed or led into captivity. In a few 
months the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
shared the same fate; though the inhabitants had the 
consolation to see that the pirates either perished in the 
sea, or were cast by the storm on the shore, where they 
met with as little mercy as they deserved. Their 
ravages were continued during a period of seventy years, 
on a scale which, though desultory and minute, was 
sufficiently harassing and even destructive. On the 
line of coast from the Tweed to the Humber, monastery 
after monastery, church after church, felt their rage ; 
and all the ecclesiastics that could be reached were 
mercilessly sacrificed. The fate, however, of the 
brethren at Lindisfarne, which had spread consterna¬ 
tion throughout Europe, made the latter eager to escape 
by flight the destiny intended for them.* About the 
middle of the ninth century, they appeared in such 
numbers as to threaten the existence of the Saxon 
kingdoms. The depredations of llegnar Lodbrog, 
one of the most famous of their chiefs, have obtained 
him a painful immortality in our annals. After many 
successful exploits on various coasts, he landed on that 
of Northumbria; and though his forces had been re¬ 
duced by a shipwreck, he did not hesitate to meet Ella, 
the usurping monarch of Dcira. His handful of fol¬ 
lowers, however, found a grave or captivity ; and he 
himself fell into the hands of the victors. He is said 
to have been stung to death by serpents ; and to have 
composed, amidst his lingering torments, the celebrated 
song still ascribed to him. Both circumstances are im¬ 
probable. Had his end been so extraordinary, it would 
not have escaped the notice of our writers. With that 
contempt of death which characterised the fierce Vikingyr, 
he may have sung amidst his expiring pains; for the 
Indians of North \merica do the same: but who 
was present to record his strains ? who carried them in¬ 
to Denmark ? The serpents and the song are, doubt- 

* A minute account of these voyages may be found in Turner’s Anglo- 
Saxons, vols. i. and ii., under the proper y*ars. 
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less, the inventions of the northern scalds. But this, 
however, is certain, that his numerous sons vowed to 
revenge his death, and arrived off the English coast in 
the most formidable fleet, that had ever left the north. 
In the battle which ensued, Ella fell into the hands of 
Regnar’s sons, and perished in torments as severe as 
those which he had inflicted on the father. All North¬ 
umbria now lay open to the ravages of the Northmen. 
The abbey of Tynemouth was reduced to ashes ; that of 
Lindisfanu , which had been restored, shared the same 
fate : yet the monks contrived to escape with the relics 
of St. Cuthbert. One of these sons, Halfdene, hastened 
from the smoking ruins of Limlisfarne to the mo¬ 
nastery of Coidingliain. According to Matthew of 
Westminster, and succeeding writers, the nuns of Cold- 
inghain nobly redeemed the reputation of their esta¬ 
blishment from the stain which had covered it in the 
time of St. Cuthbert. The monastery was now, as 
in the former case, governed by an abbess, named Ebba ; 
who, if the historian be credible, deserves the honours 
of canonisation somewhat better than her predecessor. 
Hearing that it was the custom of the barbarians first 
to violate, and then to destroy, virgins consecrated to 
God, she assembled the sisterhood in the chapter house, 
and exhorted them to save their chastity at the expense 
of their beauty. With a knife she dreadfully disfigured 
her countenance ; and her example was followed on the 
spot by all the nuns. The Danes soon forced their 
gates ; but turned with horror from their embraces, and 
quickly consumed both them and tlieir nunnery. 
Though the monk of Westminster lived so long after 
the time, he might follow some better guide than tradi¬ 
tion— some record now lost; nor is the fact itself 
either improbable or unparalleled. The same noble 
conduct is related of the nuns of Ecija, during the Mo¬ 
hammedan invasion of Spain.* During seven years 

* See IPstory of Spain and Portugal, vol. i. book ii. Mr. Turner," we 
know not on what authority, relates the same anecdote of the nuns of Ely. 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. S2& 
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similar depredations followed throughout most of 
Northumbria. W herever the Danes penetrated, eccle¬ 
siastics were massacred, churches and monasteries were 
levelled with the ground ; the whole country, in fact, 
became a Danish province, governed by princes of the 
royal house of that kingdom. Ureat as was the evil 
produced by these merciless pagans ; though the monks 
as an order were almost wholly annihilated, and civilis¬ 
ation was destroyed, yet the invasion itself led to the 
conversion of the invaders. Resolved to remain in the 
country which they had conquered, to cultivate the 
lands which they had divided among themselves, they 
were compelled to enter into relations of amity with the 
inhabitants, from whose example, or by whose persua¬ 
sion, they soon embraced the faith of Christ. That the 
Danish princes were soon no less devout than their 
Saxon brothers, appears from the splendid donation of 
all the country between the W ear and the Tyne, made 
by Guthred to the cathedialof St. Cuthbert, now trans¬ 
ferred to Chester-le-Street_While this province was 

thus devastated by Halfdene, other parts of the king¬ 
dom were visited by detachments from the same vast 
armament. Crossing the Humber, the invaders de¬ 
stroyed the abbey of Bardney. In the country of the 
Girvii, indeed, they received a momentary check ; but 
this only stimulated their hopes of revenge. On every 
side conflagrations announced their approach towards the 
devoted monastery of Croyland. It was midnight: 
the abbot Theodore and his monks had risen to matins 
when the enemy drew near: the younger brethren the 
abbot immediately commanded to seek a place of refuge 
with their papers, relics, and jewels ; while he himself, 
accompanied by the more aged monks, and some 
children, awaited whatever fate might be reserved for 
them. Perhaps he hoped that the grey locks of some, 
and the infancy of -dvers, might awaken pity even in 
pagans. But they 'orgot, says Ingulf, the old verse. 


“ Nulla tides pictasque viris qui castra sequuntur.” 
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But he was prepared for any event,—to live or fall with 
his establishment. Having taken an affectionate leave 
of about thirty junior monks, he and his devoted com¬ 
panions returned to the church, finished the matins, and 
celebrated mass. They had just communicated when 
the pagans arrived, forced the gates, and rushed into 
the cloisters. The silence which they found might 
have induced them to believe the monastery was 
utterly forsaken, had not the distant cbaunting of the 
monks fallen on their ears. Tb y hastened to the 
church, and burst into the choir: one chieftain in¬ 
stantly seized the abbot by the hair with his left hand, 
while the right severed the head from the body. The 
officiating clergy shared the same fate at nearly the 
same moment : the children and the aged monks were 
tortured for the purpose of discovering whither the 
treasures had been conveyed ; but as the former were 
unable, and the latter unwilling, to disclose the secret, 
their sufferings were soon terminated by death. Of all 
these helpless inmates, one only was saved,— a boy ten 
years old, whose innocence made an impression on 
one of the chieftains. He had fled to the refectory 
with the sub-prior, whom he saw murdered, and whose 
fate he begged to share ; but the chieftain tore the cowl 
from his head, threw a Danish cloak over him, and 
commanded him to follow him. The three succeeding 
days were passed in plunder,— in minutely examining 
every corner or crevice where treasure might lie buried. 
The shrine of St. (Juthlake was overthrown ; the marble 
monuments around it, containing the mortal remains of 
saints and benefactors to the house, were opened, in 
search of rings, chalices, and other precious effects which 
the Saxons entombed with the bodies of the great; the 
bones were thrown on the ground, and the sculpture 
defaced. On the fourth day the extensive pile was on 
fire. Medeshamstede, or Peterborough, also an abbey 
of royal foundation, was next visited. Its noble 
library ; its numerous treasures, which there had not 
been time to remove ; its magnificent architecture, ren- 
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tiered it one of the proudest monastic establishments in 
the island. Within its gates many of the neighbouring 
inhabitants had placed their most valuable effects, and 
thither many had fled for protection. For a while the 
edifice made a noble stand ; but a stone thrown by an 
unknown hand having mortally wounded the brother of 
Ubbo, the Danish king, the barbarian and his followers 
made a more desperate attack, forced the gates, and 
commenced the massacre. With his own hand Ubbo 
sacrificed the hoary abbot and eighty-three monks to 
the shade of his brother; while the strangers fell under 
the hands of his followers. The booty was immense ; 
but the value was trifling compared with that of the MS. 
treasures which were consumed with the monastery. 
The conflagration continued a fortnight. While it raged, 
the monks who had fled from Croyland returned to 
their former abode, sat themselves down amidst the 
smoking ruins, and wept. So overcome were they by 
the melancholy sight, that some time elapsed before 
they proceeded to bury the scorched bodies of their 
brethren. Having performed this sad office, and elected 
another abbot, they were solicited to perform the last 
duties to the monks of Medeshamstede. With sorrow¬ 
ful hearts they deposited the bones of the abbot and the 
eighty-three monks in the same grave, over which 
Godric, their superior, raised a monument, engraven 
with the history of this sad tragedy. From Medes¬ 
hamstede the pirates, exulting in their success, hastened 
to the Isle of Ely, to inflict the same fate on the flou¬ 
rishing convent which had been founded by the piety 
of St. Edilthryda. Its cloisters were inhabited by the 
noblest ladies of England. Some fled ; but the greater 
number preferred the death which they knew awaited 
them. The place was taken; the nuns were ravished 
and slaughtered; and the holy pile was reduced to 
ashes.* 

* Simeon Dnnelmcnsis, Hist.irla de Dunelmensi Ecclesia, lib. ii. cap. 12. 
et 13. nccnon De licstis Kegnm Anglorum (anmt Twysden, Decern Scrip- 
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The preceding are a few of the cases which we have 800 
selected to illustrate the dreadful depredations of the to 
most savage people that ever invaded a country. We 95 °* 
have seen how Alfred himself, after vainly attempting 
to remove them by money, threw down his sceptre, and 
fled, for personal safety, into the Isle of Ethelingey.* 

In the end, indeed, he so far triumphed, as to make the 
Northmen not only sue for peace but receive baptism; 
but how were the wounds to be healed, which, during so 
many years, had been inflicted on the English ? The 
moral state of the country is described in colours truly 
revolting ; that the description is not exaggerated, is 
evident from the laws of the period, — a testimony 
which no sophistry can weaken. By a distinguished, 
historian, whose attention has been exclusively devoted 
to the state of the Anglo-Saxon church, and the truth 
of whose observations we have often been able to verify 
by a reference to the original sources of information, 
three facts have been abundantly proved, — that the 
laity had resumed the ferocity of their heathen fore¬ 
fathers ; that the clergy were dissolute and illiterate; 
that tlie monastic order was nearly annihilated.t 1 . That 
the population had been lamentably thinned by the 
ravages of the barbarians, is clear from several facts. 

In East Anglia, the number of Danes far exceeded that 
of natives: in the great province of Northumbria, the 
disproportion was nearly as great: while in others, where 
the foreigners had hot settled, the busy hum of rural 
occupations had been succeeded by silence and desola¬ 
tion. It was the favourite, but injudicious, policy of 
Alfred, to introduce colonies of the now submissive 
barbarians into the most desert parts of the country, to 
promote marriages between them and the Saxons. That 
the policy was injudicious was proved by the sequel; 


Elicnsls, Ilistoria Elicnsis, p.603. Ilaronius, Annales Ecclesiastic), nccnon 
Alfordus, Annales Eccles. Anglo-Sax. tom. iii. (sub minis). Lingard, An¬ 
tiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. .'1(14—.‘17ti. The Scandinavian 
authorities for these ravages may be seen in Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. 
* See page 21. of the present volume. 

-f Lingard Antiquities, p. 377, &c. 
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and by ordinary foresight it might have been predicted 
to be so. The Northmen had but just been baptised ; 
they were still unacquainted with the spirit of Christi¬ 
anity ; their minds were still impressed with the super¬ 
stitions of the faith they had nominally discarded ; they 
still obstinately clung to their ancient magical rites ; 
and, in many places, if the religion of Odin was not 
openly encouraged, it was clandestinely preserved; nor 
could the punishments inflicted by the ecclesiastical law, 
or the oaths of future abstinence from idolatry, prevent 
its partial restoration. The intercourse of such con¬ 
verts was not likely to raise the standard of religion 
among the natives, whose conduct had long degenerated, 
until it had become almost as vicious as that of the 
strangers. That the laws were despised; that hrute force 
prevailed every where over justice; that the public 
roads were infested by banditti; that men put away 
their wives with as much indifference as their servants ; 
that incestuous connections were frequent; that industry 
was at a stand, the national prosperity engulfed in ruin, 
are inferences which we may draw from every page of 
contemporary authors. Hence the severity of the laws 
which, after his restoration *, king Alfred promulgated ; 
hence the rigour with which he chastised those intrusted 
with their administration. Whether he hanged so many as 
forty-four judges in one year, as is asserted by a writer of 
the Plantagenet times, we know not; but if even the state¬ 
ment be exaggerated, the exaggeration itself sufficiently 
proves the fact of general corruption. 2 . The ignorance 
and dissolute lives of all men, clergy and laity, are well 
attested. The celebrated epistle of Alfred, in which he 
asserts, that at his accession very few north of the Hum¬ 
ber, and not one south of the Thames, were capable of 
translating Latin into the vulgar tongue, is well known ; 
yet this was the island to which, as he justly observed, 
foreigners ever flocked e r .r wisdom and learning. To 
dispel the darkness which shrouded in its thick impene¬ 
trable folds the intellect of the nation, teachers were 

* See page 71. of the present volume. 
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procured from France, Germany, and Belgium. That 
clerical morals were not more favourable, is no less cer¬ 
tain. There was no longer any discipline; the provincial 
synods could no longer be held ; indeed, few of the 
higher clergy had survived the massacres of the Danes ; 
and those who did survive appear to have been absorbed 
by the general vortex of licentiousness : the best of them, 
it may be truly said, held the reins of ecclesiastical 
correction with so feeble a hand, that as superintendents of 
God’s church they were become who'ty inefficient. The 
destruction of the monasteries, in which the cathedral 
clergy no less than the monks passed their lives, was oneof 
the most fatal disasters of the times. The members of 
these confraternities, being forced to seek a home, natur¬ 
ally repaired to the houses of their kindred and friends, 
and were soon constrained by the vices of their age. On 
the restoration of tranquillity, indeed, the canons were 
recalled to their communal life ; but some disobeyed the 
call; and, of those who complied with it, the greater por¬ 
tion returned with habits little suited to their state. Some 
appeared, indeed, in the choir, to assist in the service of 
religion ; but, this duty performed, they returned, not 
to their monasteries, but to their private houses. Others, 
again, refused to appear at all, except by deputies ; yet 
these, like those we have just described, were careful 
to divide with the rest the revenues attached to their 
benefices. That many were openly married is indis¬ 
putable. This fact has given rise to bitter controversy 
between certain parties : one contending that such mar¬ 
riages were in perfect accordance with the ancient dis¬ 
cipline of the church ; another, that they were always 
unlawful, even from the apostolic times. Both are 
wrong. Of married ecclesiastics we certainly read in 
the early periods of church history ; but what was their 
grade in the hierarchy ? That the inferior clergy — 
deacons, subdeacons, lectors, acolytes, — had wives, is 
beyond dispute; for we are expressly assured that they 
were at liberty to marry once , with a virgin. But of a 
married bishop — that is, of one who lived with his 
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■wife — we have not a single record in all antiquity. 
Whether priests in full orders — the ministers on 
whom exclusively devolved the administration of the sa¬ 
craments— were thus indulged, is doubtful, even among 
the best informed of the Roman catholics. Some, 
like cardinal Lorenzana and Masdeu, contend that 
they were. This question can never, perhaps, be de¬ 
cided. We are by no means sure that the discipline of one 
church, in this respect, was that of all. On a former 
occasion we have expressed an opinion, that in the 
church of Spain presbyters were at all times forbidden 
to cohabit with their wives. * Whether the same 
prohibition extended to the church universal is the dif¬ 
ficulty, — a difficulty apparently insuperable. + An ar¬ 
gument in favour of priestly marriages had been drawn 
from the practices of the Greek church, which, as is 
well known, allows even the pastor of a parish to marry 
once, with a virgin, but compels every one who accepts 
the dignity of archimandrite or bishop to separate for 
ever from the partner of his bed. This argument is 
very specious ; it may even be just; for in many things 
the discipline of that church is more nearly allied than 
the Roman catholic to the usages of the primitive 
times. One, however, who holds in his impartial hands 
the scales of historic justice, may require some degree 
of evidence to show that the present custom of the 
Greek church, ancient as it may be proved, is the legiti¬ 
mate descendant of the apostolic ages. However this 
be, one thing is certain, — that in the fourth century, 
at least, no married ecclesiastic could be promoted in 
the hierarchy unless both he and his wife consented to 
a final separation. This fact is not only proved by the 
canons of councils, but by the care with which the 
ancient bishops confined the wives of ecclesiastics to cer- 

* See History of Spain ami ('"itugal, vol. i. book i. chap. ii. 

t I.ingard (Antiquities, p. throws his weight into the scale in favour 
of clerical marriages during the earliest periods of the church. Many other 
Iloman catholic writers are of the same opinion ; while some candid pra¬ 
tes tants incline to the opposite one, of celibacy being obligatory on priests 
and bishops long before the fourth century. 
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tain houses, where they lived as widows, in community, 
and under the superintendence of some aged priest. 
Great are the penalties decreed by the canons on such 
clergymen as ventured, after this voluntary separation, 
to renew their intercourse with their wives. This was 
the discipline of the fourth century; in the fifth and 
sixth, the ecclesiastic, even in minor orders, who pre¬ 
sumed to marry, was degraded and excommunicated, 
his children being declared illegitimate. Was this also 
as much the practice of the Saxon, as it was of the uni¬ 
versal church ? To begin with the earliest period, there is 
a letter from St. Gregory the Great to St. Augustine, in 
which that pontiff allows clerks, who cannot contain them¬ 
selves, to marry. But then these clerks were defined to be 
“extra sacras onlines constitutiin other words, men who 
were not allowed to officiate at the altar, who performed 
the inferior duties, and swelled the pomp of public wor¬ 
ship, but who, in strict language, were not a part of the 
priesthood, though that priesthood was taken from their 
ranks: they were merely candidates for it, and they had 
to rise through several subordinate degrees before they 
were admitted to the administration of the sacraments.* 
This is not all: we have reason to infer that even this 
reluctant concession was a dispensation from the esta¬ 
blished discipline; that it was an indulgence granted to 
the weakness of an infant church, to the prejudices of 
new converts. If our limits permitted us to enter at length 
into a subject which we rather consider as a digres¬ 
sion, we should be at no loss to prove, from the canons of 
councils during the fourth and fifth centuries, that clerks, 
even in minor orders, were not only forbidden to marry, 
but were commanded either to separate from their 
wives, or to forego their clerical character. Why should 
the pope concede to England a privilege denied to other 
churches, unless for the reason we have suggested? 


* For the orders of the hierarchy, their character and duties, we again 
refer to the same chapter in the History of Spain and Portugal. See also 
p. 309. of the present volume. 
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In other things, as we have shown at some length*, he 
did not hesitate, where good seemed likely to ensue, 
to dispense with the strict letter of the canons; and we 
believe he did so in this. The very terms in which St. 
Augustine propounds the question shows that he knew 
the practice of the church universal; but that he wished 
to know whether, in this respect, he was to enforce the 
observance of the canons:—“Opto enim doceri an clerici 
continere non valentes, possint contrahere ? Et si con- 
traxerint, an debeant ad sa'culum redire ? ” After 
St. Augustine’s death, there is evidence enough to show 
that clerical celibacy was rigorously exacted. Thus, 
Ceolfred, abbot of Weremouth, says, that clergymen 
must be held in stricter bonds than others — that they 
must crucify the desires of the flesh. Thus Bede as¬ 
serts, that whoever does not refrain “ ab appetitu copula: 
conjugalis ” can neither receive priestly orders nor he 
consecrated to the ministry of the altar. Thus Egbert 
archbishop of York expressly enjoins “sacerdotes—ne- 
quaquam uxores ducent.” Nay, in the Excerpta of the 
same prelate, we find this strange prohibition, “ ut nul- 
lus sacerdos extranearum mulierum habeat familiari- 
tatem, nec in suit domo in qua ipse habitat ullam 
mulierem unquam permittat habitare.” That the pro¬ 
hibition is continued and confirmed by several canons, of 
councils, may be seen by any one who will take the 
trouble to look into the collection of Wilkins. Whoever, 
with an unbiassed mind, will peruse our venerable 
monuments of antiquity, will feel no little surprise at 
many statements in modern writers. When he is told 
that celibacy was not enjoined until the tenth century ; 
that bishops and parochial clergy had their wives without 
intermission during five ages after the arrival of Augus¬ 
tine ; that even the monks, who lived in community, 
were merely secular* priests, with the option of marrying 
or not, at their pleasure, he may either pity the ignorance, 
or execrate the impud. iice, of men who coolly advance 


* See page 157. of the present volume. 
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statements, not only without the shadow of authority, 
but diametrically opposed to it. During the melancholy 
period, indeed, under consideration, — when law and 
discipline were alike disregarded, — we find that such 
marriages existed — not in the bishops, but certainly in 
the parochial clergy. In vain, however, throughout the 
whole range of Anglo-Saxon history, would he look for 
them at any other time. ?>. The monastic institute ex¬ 
hibited an appearance deplorable as that of the secular 
clergy. Most of the religious houses perished in the 
flames; of those which escaped, the revenues were 
seized by the sovereigns. The inmates dins expelled, who 
were forced to live in the world, were not likely to pre¬ 
serve the virtues of retirement. That the state had fallen 
into disrepute, is evident from Asser, the biographer of 
Alfred, who tells us that when that prince, after his 
restoration, endeavoured also to restore the institute, he 
could scarcely find one individual willing to embrace its 
self-denying obligations. Alfred, however, persevered: 
he rebuilt some monasteries, and filled them with monks 
from Gaul; yet we have little reason to infer that his 
efforts to introduce settled habits of devotion were suc¬ 
cessful. In the monastery of Ethelingey, a foundation 
endeared to him by his retreat, the monks were so in¬ 
censed with their abbot, for attempting to enforce the 
observance of the rule, that they murdered him before 
the altar. In regard to nunneries, the monarch was 
more fortunate. Over his foundation of Shaftesbury he 
placed his daughter Ethelgiva; and after his death his 
widowed consort, Alfswitha, repaired to that of Win¬ 
chester. His grand-daughter, St. Eadberga, abbess of 
the latter convent, was distinguished for piety, in an 
age when religion was held in little esteem. But though 
some communities of nuns continued from time to time 
to adorn the profession, there were few, if any, of monks 
remaining on the accession of king Edgar. This fact, 
which we have from his own words, and which is con¬ 
firmed by contemporary authorities, when considered in 
connection with the universal corruption of the clergy. 
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will account for the policy of Odo, Dunstan, Ethehvald, 
Oswald, and other saints of the tenth century.* 

390 The time of St. Odo’s birth can only be conjectured; 
to but it was in Alfred’s reign. A more important fact is, 
961. that he was of Danish extraction ; and that his father, 
a chief of that nation in East Anglia, was still a pagan. 
The youth, however, soon inclined his steps to the 
Christian church, in opposition to his parent’s commands; 
and by” so doing incurred the loss of his inheritance. 
This severe blow did not discourage him ; on the con¬ 
trary, be rejoiced that he had an opportunity of suffering 
for the faith which he was resolved to embrace. In 
conformity with the manners of the times, he hastened 
to place himself under the protection, perhaps to engage 
in the military service, of a certain thane named Adelm, 
in high esteem among the Saxons, and powerful at court. 
By Adelm his zeal was praised; his sacrifice of splen¬ 
dour to conscience — for his father was of noble blood— 
was admired; and still more applauded was that strength 
of principle so uncommon in any one, above all in a youth. 
Struck with these circumstances, Adelm took him under 
his protection, and wisely turned his attention from the 
career of arms to that of religion. Placed under the 
care of able ecclesiastics, he is said, by his first bio¬ 
grapher, Osbern,— if, indeed, Osbern, and not Eadmer, 
be the writer of his life, — to have made great progress 
in Greek no less than in Latin. “ Factus quoque in 
utraque lingua valde gnarus ; ita ut posset poemata 
fingere, prosam continuare, et omnino quicquid ei ammo 
sederet, luculentissimo sermone proferre.” After these 
things, says Osbern, being regenerated in the waters of 
baptism+, and adorned with the clerical tonsure, through 


* Chronicon Saxonicum, sub annis. Asserius Menevensis, Vita TElfredi, 
passim. l'ludoardes, Historia Ecclesitp Rhcmigiensis, lib. iv. cap. 5. Leges 
Anglo-Saxonica?, apiid Wilkins, p. 28—61. passim. Ingulfus Croylan- 
densis, Historia, p. 38. Wilkins, Concilia Magna; Britannia;, lixcerpta 
Egberti, tom. i. p. 107, &c. Louisa, Concilium Toletanum, i. can. 1. S. Clrc- 
gorius Magnus, Kesponsiones ;ul S. Augustinum, ltcsp. ii. apud Wil¬ 
kins, Concilia, i. 19. Parker lie Antiquitatc Ecdesisc Britannica:, p. 7. r ». 
Litigant's Antiquities, p. 68. p. 377, &c. Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. 
Ben. Sfeculum v. passim. 

t Post base sacramento baptismatis renatus. Was not the rite adminis- 
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the persuasion of his patron, he proceeded to sub¬ 
deacon’s orders. In this grade he remained some years, 
— wholly on account of his youth, since he had not 
reached the years appointed by the canons for the as¬ 
sumption of the higher orders,—remarkable no less for 
his integrity of life than for his zealous preaching.* 
Here we have an extraordinary incident. Did the sub- 
deacon, whose chief duty it was to hand at the altar the 
consecrated vessels to the deacon, really preach ? In 
the earliest ages of the church this duty was the ex¬ 
clusive province of the bishop : we know of no instance 
before the sixth where it was devolved on presbyters; 
we know not of one, throughout the church universal, 
where it was delegated to a deacon, much less to an 
inferior ecclesiastic. If the biographer is not here 
writing loosely, cither a custom existed in the Anglo- 
Saxon church unknown to any other, or, in the dearth 
of enlightened teachers, Odo, in consideration of his 
superior merit, must have been favoured with a dis¬ 
pensation from the canonical observance. That, in a 
still more important case, a dispensation was granted 
him, is evident from the fact of his soon afterwards 
receiving priest’s orders, long before the canonical age.f 
Perhaps one reason of a journey to Home, which he 
soon undertook in company with his patron, was to 
obtain the papal approbation for so extraordinary a step. 
During many years the conduct of Odo appears to have 
been highly exemplary : his fame for sanctity procured 
him the favour of several successive kings,— of Alfred, 
of Edward the Elder, and of Athelstane. By the last- 


tereil until he had learned Latin and (jrcck ? Of necessity it was; hut the 
phrase proves the looseness with which most writers of the period expressed 
themselves. 

* In quo gradu per aliquot annos ita sanctitate v.ta: et prtrdicationis 
sinccritate pollebat. Sec. 

+;Unde suasus a domino suo (the thane his patron) ut ad sacerdotium 
se sineret transferri, quatenus ab illo divinum quotidic oflicium audiret, 
cujus vitam castisshnain, inanus vere nunulitue plenas agnovisset, ille 
objecta immaturd estate quantum potuit obstitit Again, we are told that 
all wished him to assume the higher orders, licet a:tas ejus (quantum ad 
instituta canonum spectat) hoc prohilieret. These were strange days in 
the Saxon churcli: Odo must have been many years under the canonical 
age when he entered into priest’s orders. 
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named sovereign he was advanced to the see of Sher- 
bum ; a dignity, however, which he at first declined, 
but which, through the entreaties of others, he unwil¬ 
lingly accepted. At the head of his vassals he accom¬ 
panied Athelstane into the field against the Danes: we 
are told, however, that he did not fight ; that, like the 
monks of Bangor, or like the prophet of old, he prayed 
at a distance.* He escaped the fate of the monks, for 
the English were victorious.t His favour with Ed¬ 
mund, Atlielstane’s successor, was no less remarkable. 
The death of archbishop Wilfelm enabled Edmund to 
offer the primacy to Odo ; but the bishop refused on 
two grounds. He truly said, that the canons forbade 
translation from one see to another; and when silenced, 
rather than satisfied, by the fact that both Mellitus of 
London and Justus of Rochester had suffered them¬ 
selves to be thus translated, he observed, that he was 
only a secular canon ; that the primacy had, from the 
time of St. Augustine, been confined to monks ; and 
that he would not infringe a custom sanctioned by so 
many holy men, and approved by heaven itself.^ In 
the end, however, considering that to assume the mo¬ 
nastic habit was no difficult matter, he consented ; but 
before he would submit to consecration, he made his 
profession before the abbot of Fleury, who came to 


* This fact is suppressed by Parker (Antiquitates, p. 770, who would 
have us to believe that Odo was a very martial character. 

+ There is a romance about AnlaPs assuming the garb of a minstrel, and 
entering the English camp, to sec where a midnight attack might he best 
made; that though dismissed with honour, he was recognised l>y one of 
the royal attendants, who advised Athelstane to remove his tent to some 
other part of the field; that the advice of the soldier was justified 
when, that very night, an assault being made on the place where the 
royal camp had been, the bishop of Sherburn, who now occupied it, 
fell. The bishop of Sherburn was St. Odo, who lived twenty-three 
years after the battle of Brunanhurb. This legend well illustrates the care¬ 
lessness of our historians, from William of Malmesbury to our own times. 
That fabulous monk is the first who mentions the romantic affair; and he 
is gravely followed by all our historians, not even excepting Lmgard, the 
most critical of all. Of this tale not a syllable is to he found in Oslicrn, or 
the Saxon Chronicle, or Kadmer, or Ingulf, except that this abbot of 
Croyland says, that a certain bishop was killed in a nocturnal attack, 
“ perempto quodem cpiscopo.” This hint, with the aid of old ballads, his 
chief authorities, was enough 'or Malmesbury. 

t “ Quod tamen it verita 1 • longe alienum cst,” says Parker, with his 
usual boldness; but we prefer Odo’s authority to his. 
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England purposely to receive him into the society of 
St. Benedict. From the picture which we have before 
drawn of the secular clergy, we may easily infer that 
Odo was averse to enter on a dignity which must neces¬ 
sarily be attended with so much anxiety, so much fatigue, 
so little prospect of good : he evidently distrusted his 
own powers to effect such a reformation as the state of 
religion required. His conduct as primate is praised in 
general terms ; but though obscure allusions are made 
to the reforms which he attempted, at least, if not exe¬ 
cuted, we are disappointed at ’he comparative silence 
respecting him. Is this owing to. the caution with 
which he proceeded in his design, or to the fame of his 
successor, Dunstan, in the splendour of which his own 
is lost ? Probably to both. The objects which he ap¬ 
pears to have had most at heart were the substitution 
of monastic fraternities for secular canons ; the extir¬ 
pation of clerical marriages, which he regarded as 
concubinage; and the enforcement of the dogma of 
transubstantiation. In these, at first, his success must 
have been very partial: in the first case, from the dif¬ 
ficulty of procuring monks, where the institute was 
nearly extinguished ; in the second, from the formidable 
combined opposition he encountered. In the last he 
had probably more reason to congratulate himself ; for, 
if the dogma in question were not a received tenet in the 
Anglo-Saxon church, it is certain that the kindred one 
of the real presence had remained undisputed from the 
mission of St. Augustine. In other respects, the pri¬ 
mate was as severe towards others as he was towards 
himself. The readiness with which, on the day of king 
Edwin’s coronation, he authorised the abbot of Glaston¬ 
bury, and bishop Kynsey, to intrude on the privacy 
of the king, has been already noticed * ; but if, as 
many writers believe, Elgiva was the mere mistress of 
Edwin, there was surely nothing objectionable in his 
sepding the two ecclesiastics to remonstrate with the 
thoughtless debauchee. That Dunstan executed the 
* Seepage^'.), of the present volume 
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commission with haughtiness, and even insult, is evident 
from the writers nearest to the period; but for his 
violence on this occasion Odo is surely not to blame. 
Elgiva appears afterwards to have become the wife of 
Edwin * ; but as she stood—such at least appears to have 
been the fact — within the degrees of kindred to the 
king, the marriage could not be a valid one ; she still 
remained his mistress : the canons, which forbade such 
marriages, and the civil law, which confirmed such 
canons, might be objectionable, but still they were bind¬ 
ing ; and we may add, that nobody in that age dreamed 
of denying their force. A still heavier charge, that, 
after branding and banishing Elgiva, he was implicated 
in her subsequent cruel fate, rests on no better found¬ 
ation. It is, indeed, true, that the branding, with 
exile and death even, was sanctioned by the laws; 
but this fact could not clear the memory of Odo 
from the curses of posterity, if he really participated in 
that most monstrous deed. That laymen both make 
and enforce inhuman laws is, unfortunately, common 
enough; but the frequency of such enactments should 
not deaden our moral senses, so as to make us spare the 
authors. If we should execrate the savage ceorl for 
such a deed, what language ought we to use if it were 
authorised by a churchman ? But we do not believe 
that Odo had any part in this accursed transaction. It 
is, indeed, true that, according to Eadmer, the deed 
was perpetrated by the archbishop’s men, tc ab homi- 
nibus servi Dei comprehensa,” but, in the life of St. 
Dunstan, he attributes it to the insurgents, then in arms 
against Edwin ; and this account is confirmed by Os- 
bern. We are willing to rest the case even on the former 
relation ; but what proof is there that the primate au¬ 
thorised this damned deed, — that he was so much as 
consulted on the occasion ? The charge is so heavy, 
that, without the most explicit testimony, the guilt should 
be laid to the menx.' y of no man, still less of such a 

* We confess that a little more examination has taught us to doubt 
whether, at the time of his coronation, she was Edwin’s wife. See p. 29. 
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i'll an as Odo, whose character exhibits much that cannot 
fail to excite our admiration. To us the most disgust¬ 
ing part of the affair is the coolness with which it is 
related by the biographers of Odo and Dunstan : not one 
word of reprobation escapes their pens ; they appear 
rather to approve it.—On the accession of Edgar, the 
influence of the primate, which had been weakened 
during the reign of Edwin, was again recognised at 
court. He employed it in procuring the recall of Dun¬ 
stan the abbot, whom he consecrated bishop, and whom 
he evidently hoped to succeed ban in the arehiepiscopal 
see. He perceived that, of all the Saxon ecclesiastics, 
none were so proper to continue his reforms as the abbot 
of Glastonbury, whose genius lie could not but admire, 
and whose strength of character he must have regarded as 
unequalled. In 961 he closed his career. Of his rigid 
morals, of his burning zeal, of the freedom with which he 
reproved the great, in defiance of whom he defended the 
great interests of religion, his life affords sufficient proof. 
The mistresses of Edwin — for that unhappy king had 
several—he would not allow so much as to enter the 
church. This fact, coupled with his conduct to Edwin 
himself, proves, what his enemies cannot deny, that he 
was no respecter of persons. Of his pious solicitude for 
his flock, his letter to his suffragans is a sufficient il¬ 
lustration : he declares that, if all the riches of the 
world were his, he would freely distribute them, and 
add the sacrifice of his own life to ensure their sal¬ 
vation. He exhorts them to renewed diligence in the 
government of souls ; not to be lukewarm in their holy 
and most responsible office, lest, at the day of judgment, 
they should he accused of having fed themselves rather 
than their flocks. “ Let us provide Christ’s family, 
over which we have been appointed rulers, with food in 
due season—with wholesome doctrine.” Such exhort¬ 
ations he delivered, not in virtue of his own merits, of 
which he professed he had none, but in virtue of his 
being, however unworthy, the successor of apostolic 
men ; and he invited their admonitions with the same 

s 2 
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freedom he delivered his. That he was a wise and 
good man, cannot be doubted; probably he was deficient 
in the more amiable graces of character: he made some 
enemies; but yet this fact may be explained to his 
honour by the natural hypothesis, that hostility was 
provoked by the rigour with which he enforced the 
- canons.* 

924 With the same unbiassed spirit that has guided us in 
to the sketch of Odo,-\ve proceed to that of a more con- 
988. troverted character, the celebrated St. Dunstan. On this 
subject we have not one earthly prejudice; we care not 
for the collision between the monks and the seculars, 
or for that between modern Roman catholics and pro- 
testants, or for Dunstan himself. Our object is historic 
truth ; and when we think we have found it, we shall 
not hesitate to express it, at the risk of offending the 
polemics of either church, or of botli.f Dunstan is, in 
one respect, more fortunate than his predecessor ; since 
his life has been written by one author (an anonymous 
priest) who was unquestionably contemporary, and by 
another (the monk Adelard) who was probably born 
soon after his death. Osbern, the third biographer, who 
wrote about a century after the death of Dunstan, had 
both lives before him, with other documents which ap¬ 
pear, from his prologue, to have been Saxon translations 
from Latin originals lost in the great fire of Canterbury, 
a.d. 1070. Eadmer, in his preface to the life of the 
same saint, bears evidence to the existeftce of such 
translations ; and from an author whom he allows, was 
despised by many on account of his statements not har- 

* Osbernus (verius Eadmerus), De Vita S. Odonis, p. 78, &c. (apud 
Wharton,. Anglia Sacra, tom. ii.) Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordints S. 
Bened. Sscculum v. p. 287, &c. Boilandistai, Acta SS. die Julii i. Wil- 
ht-lmus Malmesburiensis, T)e Gestis Potitificum (in Vitis Odonis ct Dun- 
stani). Parker, Antiquitates Britan. Ecciesiai, p. 78, &c. 

In this sketch we have wholly disregarded modern authorities, whether 
Roman catholicHor proteslant. Of the miracles recorded by ancient ones 
we have taken no notice : they are exceedingly puerile. 

f We are the more anxious to do justice to llunstan’s memory, from 
the ill-feeling we have alw.n borne him; a feeling derived from early 
prejudice. It is high time 1. • the empire of such prejudice to pxpire. Stern 
impartiality must guide the historian, or his labours are most mischievous: 
itlwould be his duty to vindicate even the devil, if he had reason to believe 
that personage calumniated. 
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monising with vulgar history. Evidently both Oshern 
and Eadmer followed the same treacherous guides, in 
addition to the anonymous priest and Adelard. The first 
authority, as far as it goes, that of the anonymous priest, 
we shall, as sound criticism demands, make the basis of 
the present sketch.— Duns tan was born in Wessex, about 
the time of Athelstane’s accession: his lineage was noble, 
and he was early taken to the church of Glastonbury, 
then served by Irish ecclesiastics, who were attached to 
the place from the belief that it contained the bones of 
St. Patrick the younger, nephew f the great Hibernian 
apostle. Soon after his arrival, he dreamed that a ve¬ 
nerable old man, clad in white garments, appeared to 
him, led him round the edifice, and traced the limits of 
a monastery which he was afterwards to build. In this 
dream there is nothing improbable ; but perhaps it was 
made after the event. Endowed with a high degree of 
natural genius, Dunstan applied so vigorously to his 
studies as to outstep all his school companions. Seeing 
his great proficiency, his parents wished him to embrace 
the ecclesiastical state. But if his earliest biographer 
is to be credited, he was favoured by Heaven with more 
gifts than that of genius. During an attack of fever, 
while labouring under the delirium so common in the 
severer forms of that malady, at a moment when his 
nurse thought him too weak to move ; when 

“ Ut velut exaiiimis jacuisset ail ultima stratus;” 
he suddenly rose, seized a staff, and ran into the 
mountains, striking right and left, in the fancy that he 
was assailed by mad dogs. At night he returned to 
the church, the roof of which happened to be under 
repair ; ascended the scaffolding, a feat that even in 
broad daylight the very workmen trembled to perform, 
walked on the summit, and at last safely descended into 
the interior of the church, where he fell fast asleep. 
In their dreams, many persons have unconsciously per¬ 
formed feats wonderful as this* : but in neither case 

* We know an authenticated instance of a sailor, who, during several 
nights, left his hammock, ascended the giddy mast to its very summit, and 
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can the preservation be ascribed to any natural cause ; it: 
was the work of Heaven, of that special Providence, which, 
as the Scriptures teach us, watches over the children of 
men.* The morning's sun brought with it returning 
reason ; nor need we wonder that both he and the 
workmen, of whom two slept in the place, were unable 
to account for his being there. On such a foundation, 
in such an age, fable was sure to build, though to do 
our anonymous biographer justice, he ascribes it, as we 
have done, not to any visible interposition of angels, 
but to the care of that providence, without which “ not 
a sparrow falls to the ground.” That this “ cedar in 
the house of the Lord,” whose roots were moistened 
with the dew of heaven, whose head shot higher and 
higher, was destined to great things, was the pious an¬ 
ticipation of the age. The biographer is never weary 
of e.xtollingUiim, in language generally tumid, frequently 
bombastic. “ Like the cunning bee, he fluttered over 
the numerous meadows of sacred and divine volumes 
with much rapidity of intellect; he appeared more intent 
on the nourishment of his mind by divine reading, than 
of his bodily wants, — to fill his breast, the habitation of 
the Holy Spirit, with the sweet nectar of religion.” 
His fame flew as far as the court of Athelstane, to which 
he was introduced by one of his kinsmen. This 
change of life, which is very slightly noticed by his 
most ancient biographer, would lead us to infer that his 
devotional ardour was greatly cooled by worldly am¬ 
bition ; but we are told that even in a court he was 
still conspicuous for the most rigid virtues. That he 
was not merely a proficient in ecclesiastical studies,— 
in the Scriptures and the works of the fathers ; that his 
ardent mind embraced other objects, may be inferred 
from their reproaches, that he was conversant with 


quietly descended to his repose. The dangerous exploit was watched by 
several of the crew. 

* Mr. Turner (Anglo-Saxon u. 240.) is unwilling to admit that there 
was any tiling remarkable in the case. Rejecting the miraculous, as ho 
does, yet we cannot ascribe Dunstan’s escape, any more than the sailor’s , 
to a fortunate chance. 
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the magic songs and incantations of his pagan fore¬ 
fathers. From this charge, which we at this day 
should rather consider a recommendation, — an evi¬ 
dence of laudable curiosity, — his biographer is anxious 
to defend him. In such an age, the knowledge would, 
doubtless, be regarded by many as diabolical. By the 
courtiers, who were resolved on his disgrace, he was scorn¬ 
fully represented as an ally of Satan ; and with such 
effect, that they obtained the royal permission to expel 
him from court.* The manner in which they effected 
this is extraordinary ; they one day tied him hand and 
foot, and threw him into a marsh or perhaps sewer ; 
but he contrived to extricate himself. On his way, 
however, to a friend’s house, about a mile distant 
from the scene of his disgrace, some dogs, mistaking 
his wofully disfigured person for that of a beast, 
were preparing to worry him, when the sound of his 
voice subdued their fury, and made them fawn which 
had just been barking. This incident enabled him to 
draw a comparison between these irrational beasts and 
his Christian friends, not very much to the honour of 
the latter. Though this disgrace prevented him from 
again appearing at court, and considerably cooled his 
ambition, it did not withdraw him from the world. 
At this time, though sensible of the destination intended 
for him by his parents, he could not resolve to em¬ 
brace it: in fact, he was strongly drawn towards mar¬ 
riage ; nor could all the exhortations of his uncle 
Blphege, bishop of Winchester, destroy the wish. In 
the anguish of his disappointment, the good bishop is 
said to have prayed that God would visit the youth 
with some affliction, grievous enough to effect his con¬ 
version. That Dunstan, whose person was diminutive, 
and whose constitution was weak, should often be assailed 
by bodily illness, is natural enough ; but that which 

* According to archbishop Parker, who loses no opportunity of striking 
at Dunstan and the monks, he was an ally of both women and devils. 
“ Quibus (multcribus) sibi perinde ac cum daemonibus frequen* commer- 
cium fuit.”— Antiquitates, p. 80. 
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followed was characteristically regarded as a peculiar 
infliction of heaven, in answer to the bishop’s prayer. 
It hail a good effect: when death seemed imminent, 
Dunstan vowed, if he should ever recover, to assume 
the monastic habit: he kept his vow, and rose a monk 
from his bed of sickness. That his future elevation 
was predicted to him in a dream by one of his monastic 
brethren is not incredible: our dreams partake of the 
character of our waking thoughts ; in this case they 
only prove that the new brother was ambitious : pro¬ 
bably he felt his own superiority so much as to be 
convinced that opportunity only was wanting for the 
display, and, consequently, for the recompense of his 
talents. We do not make these observations in any 
hostile spirit to the memory of Dunstan : if he had 
ambition, it was evidently associated with qualities 
which ennobled it. That he had virtues, no less than 
talents, was soon shown to the world. A noble widow, 
by name Etlielfleda, resolving, in the spirit of the age, 
to consecrate her remaining days to prayer and penance, 
caused a hermitage to be constructed in the vicinity of 
Glastonbury, at some distance from one which he had 
constructed for himself. In that age the usual austeri¬ 
ties of the cloister were not thought to be severe enough ; 
in fact, Dunstan would have had some difficulty in 
finding one: the church of Glastonbury stood on holy 
ground, ami the enthusiast thought no place so suitable 
for his hermitage as the one he had selected. It was, 
doubtless, his fame for sanctity that induced Etlielfleda 
to make him the director of her conscience. In 
time, however, — whether that time was long or short, 
the priest saith not, — the lady fell sick ; and Dunstan, 
accompanied by other ecclesiastics, hastened to the 
church to pray for her. While before the altar he 
saw, or thought he saw, a white dove, emitting won¬ 
derful splendour from its wings, and directing its flight 
to the seclusion of tin uoblc widow. The legend pro¬ 
ceeds to inform us that when the monk hastened to his 
sick friend, he heard her behind her curtains, which 
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formed a partition in tlie apartment, conversing with 
some one ; that he enquired of her maids who was 
within with their mistress ; that all confessed their igno¬ 
rance ; but that when he asked her, he learned that 
it was the celestial visitant whom he had seen while at 
the altar. This legend may safely be ascribed to the 
invention of common report, which, whether for good or 
ill, seldom stops short of extravagance/ The lady died, 
and, we may infer, left him money to be distributed 
among the poor, and to the church.* Dunstan might 
safely be trusted with riches, ,,n a loch lie evidently 
set no value whatever ; all that came into his hands he 
quickly employed in almsgiving. Ilis disinterestedness 
naturally added to his reputation, which was, probably, 
not a little extended by the report that his harp, while 
hung against the wall, had, though untouched by 
human hands, emitted melodious sounds. By some 
modern writers this is ascribed to ventriloquism : it 
was probably the effect of his art; for that he was well 
versed both in mechanism and in music is asserted by 
more than one of his biographers. Ilis fame made king 
Edmund desire to see him, and he again appeared at 
court. But his character was changed: he was no 
longer anxious for royal favour ; as a necessary conse¬ 
quence, he soon became disagreeable to the king, and 
he was again expelled fiom court. But he was now a 
saint, and was not to be insulted with impunity. One 
day, says another idle legend, as the king was eagerly 
pursuing a stag, it rushed down a steep precipice, fol¬ 
lowed by the flogs, which were dashed to pieces. Per¬ 
ceiving his danger, he endeavoured to rein in liis horse, 
then in full gallop, but in vain. In this emergency 
he remembered that he had ill treated the young monk, 

* This, however, is very obscurely intimated by the priest: — 

“ lOt sua dat sanctis, sicut antea ipsa volebat 
Corpore dmn vixit.” 

The tale of her having left him all her treasures, of having constituted 
him her heir, falls to the ground ; at least the old priest savs nothing of the 
matter, and Osbern is not to be believed in any thing. The story is con¬ 
tradicted by the fact that, as a monk, Dunstan could not inherit property 
of any description, which his vow of poverty compelled him to renounce. 
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and he vowed, if his life were spared, to repair his in¬ 
justice. The animal, when arrived at the brink, sud¬ 
denly stood still; and the king, his heart filled with 
gratitude to Heaven, returned and sent for Dunstan. 
4f Mount a horse, and accompany me ! ” was his com¬ 
mand. He took the way to Glastonbury, entered the 
church, prayed, and wept; then taking Dunstan by the 
hand, he led him to the chief seat in the cathedral, 
kissed him, and there solemnly invested him with the 
abbatial dignity. The new abbot hastened to collect 
a fraternity of Benedictines, who might both preach 
the word to the surrounding country, and secure their 
own salvation by living according to the sacred rule. 
His zeal could not fail to displease the powers of dark¬ 
ness, which, according to his credulous biographer, 
frequently annoyed him by appearing in different 
shapes ; but he had merit enough to set them at nought. 
Few are the lives of the saints not deformed by such 
marvellous relations; but let not such deformities induce 
us to do what we must be often tempted to do, — to 
throw down the book with contempt. Dunstan is no 
more accountable for the legends invented respecting 
him, after he was laid low, than any other saint in the 
calendar. Nor let us too severely condemn even the 
biographer: he heard these wonders repeated ; in such 
an age they were doubted by no one ; he, therefore, 
not only received them with implicit credence, but to 
suppress them he would have considered injurious to 
the fame of his spiritual hero, derogatory even to the 
honour of God. Aided by two important advantages,— 
by his reputed sanctity, and by his abbatial dignity,— 
the progress of Dunstan was now rapid. He became 
the counsellor, the friend of Edred, who had seen an 
opportunity of presenting him with the bishopric of 
Winchester. But the abbot refused the dignity, on 
the plea that he was unequal to the duties, and un¬ 
willing to incur the responsibility, of such an office. 
Perhaps, too, he hau a third reason, — a reluctance to 
be separated from the king, to whom he was evidently 
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attached. Some modern writers have contended that 
he had another, much less honourable to human nature, 
— the hope of succeeding Odo, then old, in the metro¬ 
politan see of Canterbury. But it may be rationally 
demanded, why should the acceptance of Winchester 
disqualify him for the primacy, when it was so usual to 
translate archbishops from a suffragan see ? The dream 
which he professed, or rather which he is said, to 
have had the night following liis. refusal, is certainly 
suspicious: — that three apostles, Peter, Paul, and 
Antirev appeared to him, and Miat St. Andrew struck 
him with a rod because he had declined their apostolic 
society. He instantly awoke, and asked a monk who 
slept near him why he had struck him. The monk 
denied that he, or any hotly else, had dared to do such a 
thing. If this dream really happened, it proves that 
the abbot was either considerably swayed by ambition, or 
that he was fanatical; very probably he had a mixture 
of both in his mental system ; though their existence 
may have been unconscious to himself. Whatever were 
the worldly feelings which occasionally influenced him, 
they were certainly subservient to nobler qualities. 
That he was regardless of riches ; that he burned with 
zeal for the welfare of his fellow-creatures ; that he 
was anxious to promote the glory of God, we have no 
doubt. The truth seems to be, that his judgment was 
often misled by an over-heated fancy ; that he was 
often self-deluded. Such, indeed, could scarcely fail 
to be the effect of his austerities, and of the enthusiasm 
with which he entered into the minutest duties of his 
missionary office. — His conduct on the day of Edwin’s 
coronation we have already noticed * : it certainly 
proves, that whatever were his good intentions, what¬ 
ever his zeal for the interests of public morals, he 
forgot, on this occasion at least, the humility becoming 
a churchman, and the respect due even to an erring 
sovereign. His banishment endeared him to the people ; 


* See page 29. of the present volume. 
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he was recalled by Edgar, restored to his abbey, and 
to nforc than ancient favour at court. That his mind 
was no longer averse to ecclesiastical dignities, he soon 
proved by his acceptance of the see of Worcester. 
The causes of this mental revolution we shall not at¬ 
tempt to investigate : they might be recondite ; but we 
are rather disposed to assign the more obvious, — a 
lurking ambition, and a wish to be more extensively 
useful ; the latter, a laudable, the former, not a very 
censurable, motive. Soon afterwards, however, he con¬ 
sented to hold the bishopric of London, in conjunction 
with that of Worcester. For this conduct there is 
no defence ; he knew that it was a violation of the 
canons ; and he must have felt that neither he nor any 
other man would be equal to the vigilant superintend¬ 
ence of two sees. The primacy was soon forced on 
him by the resignation of St. Odo’s successor ; and lie 
set out for Rome to receive the pallium from the hands 
of the pope. On his way, he caused every thing he 
had to be so lavishly distributed to the poor, that one 
night nothing was left for himself or his domestics ; 
but their wants were unexpectedly supplied by the 
abbot of a neighbouring monastery, who despatched 
three monks with provisions to the place where the 
archbishop was passing the night. On his return he 
showed that he was well worthy of his dignity ; in the 
discharge of his sacred functions, he was most inde¬ 
fatigable ; he spared not vice in high places ; he care¬ 
fully provided for the necessities of the poor: on 
suitable occasions he exhorted, or threatened, or con¬ 
soled, with an energy that showed he was resolved 
to effect a moral reformation. The churches which 
he founded he was careful to fill with monks,—the only 
ecclesiastics on whom he could rely. But on this sub¬ 
ject the biographer, whom we have hitherto exclusively 
followed, affords us no information. A few idle vi¬ 
sions, and inapposite > i i ations from Scripture, compose 
the remainder of his sketch; so that for other, and. 
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indeed, the most important, facts of Dunstan’s life we 
must repair to different sources.* 

But before we proceed with the life of this celebrated 
man, we will examine how far the relation we have fol¬ 
lowed agrees with those of other biographers scarcely less 
ancient. The retrospect will be curious and instruc¬ 
tive, as proving how short a period is necessary for the 
invention and propagation of the most monstrous or 
the most ridiculous legends. We have already seen 
that the anonymous priest is sufficiently inclined to the 
marvellous ; but he is far outstrpt, as indeed we might 
have expected, by succeeding writers. As the work of 
Adelard is not before us, we turn to Osbern’s, which, 
in reality, contains all that is to be found in Adelard, 
and much more. It is interesting to perceive what pro¬ 
gress credulity could make in the single century that 
elapsed between the death of Dunstan and the time 
when the precentor of Canterbury wrote. 

According to Osbern, the very birth of Dunstan was 924 
preceded by portents. His parents, Heorstane and to 
Cyncdritli, being in the church of Glastonbury, and 959. 
joining in the solemn service of the purificationt, sud¬ 
denly the tapers, which all held in their hands during 
the procession, were, with the lamps of the church, ex¬ 
tinguished. But this darkness was of short continuance ; 
for a fire immediately descended from heaven, and 
‘lighted the taper in Cynedrith’s hand. What could 
this miracle betoken but that the unborn infant was 
destined to some particular work of Providence? The 
next remarkable passage concerns his feverish delirium; 
during which, as we have before related, he precipitately 
left the house, ascended the scaffolding of the church, 
descended, and fell asleep. The contemporary monk, 
as we have seen, relates this as a natural event; but 

* Vita S. Dunstani, Auctore B. Presb.vtero Cotcvo, cap. i.—vi. (apud Bol- 
landistas, Acta Sanctorum, Maii, tom. iv. p. —35fi) Osbernus et Ead- 
merus, Prologi in Vitam S. Dunstani tapud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
tom. ii. pp. 8S. 211.). 

+ Candlemas, so called because all who took part in the procession bore 
a candle or taper. 
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Osbern must have a miracle. An angel was sent to heal 
him : he was instantly restored to health ; and in the 
joy of his heart he hastened to the church to thank 
heaven for the visible manifestation. But though his 
celestial physician led the way, the devil, incensed at 
his recovery, and fearful of the havoc which he was 
destined to make in the realms of darkness, surrounded 
him with a multitude of demons in the shape of dogs, 
and endeavoured by frightful howls to impede his way. 
The terrified youth invoked Christ; but recovering con¬ 
fidence in his heavenly conductor, the wand which he 
held in his hand he shook in the faces of the demons, 
and thus put them to flight. “ O holy and terrible 
name of Christ,” exclaims the biographer; “ hidden 
from the wise, revealed unto babes ! ” Of course angelic 
hands helped him up the ladder of the church, and 
aided him to descend without injury. Singular, we are 
told, was the grace vouchsafed to this youth : blessed 
before his birth ; glorious for virtue before reaching 
maturity ; cured by angel hands ; dreaded, when cured, 
by the devil; received into a church, of which all the 
doors were locked. His attainments are as much exag¬ 
gerated by Osbern as the two circumstances to which 
we have adverted. He is represented as excelling in 
many sciences, and many branches of mechanism, of 
which we find no mention in the most ancient of his 
biographers. Musical talents he certainly possessed • 
and these were probably the chief cause of his intro¬ 
duction to the court of king Athelstane. Osbern, 
however, would fain persuade us that he was also one of 
the royal judges, — “nunc surgens ad orandum Deum, 
nunc sedens ad dijudicanda3 causas hominuin,” — a 
gratuitous assumption sufficiently disproved by his ex¬ 
treme youth. It was the devil, rather than the jealous 
courtier, which destroyed his favour with Athelstane ; 
if so, the arch-enemy must have lost his cunning. A 
court has, in all ages, Uen justly regarded as the pecu¬ 
liar abode of Satan : why, then, should Dunstan be ex¬ 
pelled from a place where his soul was sure to be lost. 
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and urged into the arms of his kinsman, the bishop of 
Winchester, who prevailed on him to assume the mo¬ 
nastic habit ? — The cell which he constructed contigu¬ 
ous to the church of Glastonbury was about five feet in 
length by two and a half in breadth ; inside, -as the 
ground lay below the surface of the earth, a man might 
stand upright, but outside the roof scarcely reached the 
breast! Well might Osborn, who professes to have 
seen it, consider it as a tomb rather than a human 
habitation. B.ut small as this habitation was, the devil, 
who envied him its possession, r--solved to dislodge him 
from it. We may here observe, that by the pens of 
Osbern, and other credulous writers of the period, his 
satanic majesty is not invested with either much dignity 
or much sense; he is represented as a sort of half¬ 
witted lubber fiend, or even as an overgrown child, 
always in mischief, and always sure to be punished for 
it. One evening he assumed the human shape, went 
to the hut, thrust his head through the window, and 
seeing that Dunstan was busy with the hammer and 
anvil, told him that he had a job for him. The saint 
hammered away, as if heeding him not. The devil 
now began to talk obscenely ; to mention several women 
whose charms he voluptuously described ; and he con¬ 
trasted the pleasures within his reach with the melan¬ 
choly life he was now hading. By these lewd words 
“ the wrestler of Christ” detected his visiter. With¬ 
out betraying his thoughts, he returned his pincers to 
the fire, and blew lustily with his bellows, his lips 
silently invoking the aid of Christ ; and when he per¬ 
ceived the pincers were white with heat, he drew them 
hastily from the fire, applied them dexterously to the 
visiter’s nose, whom with all his might he endeavoured 
to pull into the hut. Great were the monster’s howls 
while struggling to escape from “ this bald pate;” at 
length down went the wall, and away went the yelling 
demon. The following morning, when Dunstan was 
asked by the neighbours what horrid sound was that 
which had prevented them froya sleeping, he related the 
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cause, much to their astonishment and to his own reput¬ 
ation.— On the assassination of Edmund by the robber *, 
Dunstan lost a friend,—an event which of necessity 
afforded great joy to the devil, who danced before him 
at the very time the deed was perpetrating. But if he 
lost one, he gained another in Edred, the successor of 
Edmund. Edred, however, did not long sway the 
sceptre ; and Edwy, who was indeed to prove an enemy 
to the saint, ascended the throne. The momentJEdred 
died, a celestial voice, to the great terror of ®e do¬ 
mestics and nobles assembled, pronounced that he was 
sleeping in the Lord. After the funeral rites Dunstan 
returned to Glastonbury where he hail soon an oppor¬ 
tunity of working another miracle. While some work¬ 
men were hoisting a huge beam intended to run from 
wall to wall, and to support a new roof, the ropes sud¬ 
denly snapped, and down came the huge beam. Mul¬ 
titudes must have been crushed to death had not the 
saint raised his hand, made the sign of the cross, and 
arrested the ponderous beam in its descent; it not only 
stood suspended in the air, but in a few moments began 
to move upwards towards the top of the wall. “ If the 
devil did not envy such glory as this,” observes.Osbern, 
“ what could he envy ?” lie appeared in the shape of 
a bear, with grinning teeth and open jaws, while with 
his paws he seized, and endeavoured to wrest, the staff' 
which the saint held in his hand ; but the saint be¬ 
laboured him so soundly with it, that he was glad to, es¬ 
cape away.—When Dunstan was exiled by king Edw.in, 
what joy could equal the devil’s ? To see his old enemy 
expelled the country, the Benedictine monastery of 
Glastonbury despoiled, and the poor, in consequence, 
robbed of their support, filled him with so much rap¬ 
ture, that he was heard laughing immoderately in the 
vestibule of Glastonbury church. Dunstan recognised 
his voice, and advised him to moderate his exultation ; 
for assuredly the da' vould come when he would be as 
much cast down. The prediction was soon verified by 
* See page 27. of the present volume. 
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his recall from banishment, and his elevation to the see 
of Worcester.—Even his consecration could not pass 
without a miracle. By St. Odo he was nominated 
archbishop of Canterbury instead of bishop of Wor¬ 
cester ; and when the primate was told that he had 
committed a mistake, he replied that he had spoken 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost; that Dunstan 
was destined to succeed him in the see of Canterbury.— 
Great as was the grudge he might be supposed to feel 
towards Edwin, he yet saved the soul of that prince 
from hell. One day, while in tlit- church of Worcester, 
he perceived the recently departed spirit in the custody 
of an infernal legion, who were dragging it away; 
but they were forced to appear before Dunstan, to 
acquaint him with that monarch’s fate. Though the 
decree had gone forth from the Highest, that the lot of 
Edwin was to be with Dathan, Abiram, and other 
worthies of yore, the bishop, falling on his face, prayed 
with so much fervour and perseverance for the con¬ 
demned wretch, that the devils were compelled to 
relinquish their prey. Not the least remarkable part of 
this legend is the astonishment of the demons at this 
unaccountable behaviour of the prelate. That instead 
of rejoicing with them over the destruction of his 
enemy, he should wrest that enemy from their power, 
utterly confounded them. “ What a man art thou l” 
was their indignant cry. “ Always art thou ungrateful 
to us. We did thee a service; thou rewardest us by 
punishment. We came from hell to avenge thy wrongs; 
thy curses force us to return in confusion!” — “ In 
what have I been unjus v ?” demanded the saint. 
“ This man offended Christ ft.id me ; for Christ's sake 
I forgave him the wrong he did me: Christ, at my 
intercession, has forgiven his. The clemency, there¬ 
fore, which Christ and I have deigned to show, how 
dare you be so wicked as to reprove ?”*—Finally, soon 

* (Wo give the original of this blasphemy, lest the reader should distrust 
the-translation : — 

“ Quid injuste actum est vobis ? Si pcccavit homo iste in Christum, et 
in me peccavit Scd quoniam meas propter Christum dimisi Injuria*; 

VOL. III. T 
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after, Dunstan, by the favour of Edgar, or as Osbern 
would say, by that of Christ, was raised to the primacy 
of Canterbury, where other miracles were performed. 
1. As he was celebrating the communion in his cathedral, 
the Holy Ghost, in the shape of a dove, descended upon 
him; and after remaining a while on his shoulder, set¬ 
tled on the. monument of the deceased Odo. 2. Water 
being wanted at the consecration of a new church, the 
primate commanded it to issue from the dry rock, and 
the prodigy followed ; from that day the fountain was 
called St. Dunstan’s Well.* 

If the reader have perused the two paragraphs with 
attention, he will be at no loss to separate the real 
from the fabulous actions of Dunstan. The more an¬ 
cient of the relations is sufficiently credulous; yet it is 
free from the monstrous legends of Osbern. Had such 
legends existed in the time of the contemporary priest, he 
would not have failed to believe and to record them ; to 
suppress them, as we have before observed, he would have 
regarded as impiety. In his days public rumour had 
not yet had time sufficient to magnify and create ; but 
between him and Osbern a century intervened, — a 
period ample enough for the erection of the mighty 
structure of fable which we at once despise and exe¬ 
crate. Though common report can effect wonderful 
things ; though it turns “ something black as a crow ” 
into three crows t; let not the whole blame be cast on 
the ignorant populace alone. The guilt of the fable 
must be shared by the biographers — by Adelard, Os¬ 
bern, and, perhaps, by Eadmer; and, above all, by the 
anonymous author, whose Latin original was destroyed 
in the Canterbury fire of 1070, but of which a trans- 


dimisit ct suas Christus cum ejus ego clementiam deprecatus sum. Quod 
ergo Christua et ego dignati ramus clementer indulgcrc, vos qua temcritatc 
audetis improbe rcprchendere ? ” 

The ego ct rex metis of Wulsey was bad enough ; but what can we say 
of this? 

* Mendax Osbernus, Vita S. Dunstani (apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
tom. ii. p. 90—110. apud Bollandistas, Acta SS. Maii, tom. iv. p. 35'.) — 370. ; 
et apud Mabillonium, Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Sceculum v. p. 660—679. 

t Sec the apposite well-known tale of The Three Crows. 
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lation remained in the Saxon ; and to whose distortion 
of historic facts evidence is borne by Eadmer. No doubt 
these writers deliberately added to the stock of fable. 
If with blind credulity they collected every idle legend 
that floated on the breath of popular fame, or that dis¬ 
graced the lying sketches of contemporary writers no 
longer extant, which they added or embellished, no 
wonder that they both magnified the bulk, and increased 
the number, of prodigies. But posterity need not be 
led astray. If of two writers on the same subject we 
find that the one, contemporary, though sufficiently cre¬ 
dulous, does not outrageously violate probability, and' 
that the other, a century afterwards, details circum¬ 
stances to which not the remotest allusion is to be dis¬ 
covered in his pre4ecesor—circumstances not only 
improbable but impossible — what, in such a case, does 
criticism enjoin ? What but to requite with contempt 
the posterior relation ? The application of this ob¬ 
vious principle would have saved much angry disput¬ 
ation respecting this most controverted of ecclesiastical 
characters. The Protestant has no real ground to as¬ 
sail, the Roman Catholic no need to defend him. The 
fact is, that religious bitterness alone has been con¬ 
sulted ; that historic criticism has been intentionally 
hurried from the stage, because it would have prevented 
a contest which both parties were resolved to wage. It 
is indeed true, as we have before observed, that the 
anonymous priest— by Mabillon supposed to be Brid- 
ferth * — has a few marvellous tales ; but what does this 
prove beyond the fact, that the biographer partook of 
the credulity of his times ? Very possibly, we think 
very probably, Dunstan himself was sometimes the 
dupe of an over-heated imagination: he might some¬ 
times confound his sleeping with his waking thoughts; 
and if at that moment he betrayed to an attendant his 
suspicion of a supernatural appearance, rumour would 
not fail to convert doubt into certainty; to invest the 
most shadowy form with all the attributes of substance. 

* Bridferth was too wise a man to write such stuff! 

T 2 
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There is, however, no reason to infer that any of these 
legends were known during the life of Dunstan; that 
they were multiplied after his death, we have sufficiently 
shown from the example of Osbern, and from the ad¬ 
mission of Eadmer, in the prologue to the life of this 
saint. Superstition, like hope and fear, is creative ; in 
a barbarous age it is sure to reign triumphant: and to 
expect that every man can then be free from its empire, 
is to expect, not indeed an impossibility, but certainly a 
phenomenon of extremely rare occurrence. That few 
are the men who have risen superior to their age, may 
be a truism ; but it is a truism which we are sometimes 
apt to overlook. — With respect to these legends, as 
to many other things, charity is the best philosophy. 
It is easy to rail at obsolete prejudices; it is still easier 
1 to gratify party malignity by ascribing the least ho¬ 
nourable motives for the actions of an adversary: but 
the Christian philosopher weighs times and circum¬ 
stances. If truth be immutable in its nature, he knows 
that error is perpetually changing ; he does not expect 
wisdom to be the constant ally of virtue : and where a 
problem has two modes of solution, he will assuredly, 
ceeteris paribus, adopt the one most consonant with 
charity, especially if it have the additional merit of 
being most consistent with reason.* 

961. It is unfortunate that we have scarcely any record of 
Dunstan’s pontificate by contemporary writers. The 
most ancient, the anonymous priest, merely praises, in 
general terms, the vigour of his spiritual government. 
Osbern, Eadmer, William of Malmesbury, and other 
writers, are indeed diffuse enough; but the authority 
of Osbern may be regarded as the authority of all: for 
though all had, as we have more than once observed, 
access to another lying writer, the work of that writer 
has long perished ; and Osbern’s statements are so un¬ 
connected, his credulity so puerile, his knavery so 
evident, his declaration so loose, his encomiums so ela¬ 
borately turgid, that henceforth it is almost impossible 

* See Eadmer, l’rologus (apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, ii. 811.). 
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to separate the real from the fabulous actions imputed to 
the primate. We must, however, make the attempt. We 
should feel disposed to reject altogether what follows, 
were not some things incidentally confirmed by other 
authority, and did not others bear within themselves 
that best of all evidence, internal probability. That 
Dunstan was an excellent primate, may be inferred 
alike from his dauntless disposition ; from his charity 
towards the poor ; from his religious fervour ; from the 
severity of his morals ; and from his literary attain¬ 
ments. To quench the revived embers of paganism — 
revived by the Danish descents — and to lead those 
who had a right faith to its natural, though, unhap¬ 
pily, not necessary concomitant, good works — he pro¬ 
ceeded from town to town, and such was his eloquence, 
that it was difficult to resist him. To reconcile dif¬ 
ferences ; to soothe the exasperated ; to dissolve unlaw¬ 
ful connections ; to refute heresy; to restore ruined 
places of worship ; to found new ones ; to relieve from 
his ecclesiastical revenues the widow, the orphan, the 
stranger—are described as his constant occupation, the 
tenour of which was relieved only by his private devo¬ 
tions, or his literary pursuits. By his advice king 
Edgar exhibited new zeal in the discovery and punish¬ 
ment of the numerous criminals who, during the late 
domestic troubles, had so long agitated the kingdom. 
But the sword of justice was seldom unsheathed ; ba¬ 
nishment, whether for a period or perpetually, was the 
usual penalty of crime. Nor was he less watchful 
over the discipline of the church : the clergyman who 
indulged in hunting or traffic, he rigorously suspended, 
or even degraded. So far he will have the praise of all 
men ; but in two other respects, — in his substitution 
of the monastic for the secular clergy, and his expul¬ 
sion of the ecclesiastics who refused to forsake their 
wives,—there will necessarily be opposition of opinion. 
In the first of these cases his motives were not more 
justifiable than his conduct was useful. The canons, 
whether secular or conventual, were, as we have before 

T 3 
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shown, sunk into the lowest degradation — degradation 
alike as to knowledge and morals; — they had forfeited 
all claim to respect, and their removal was demanded 
by the interests of society. — Whether celibacy or mar¬ 
riage be more advisable in a clergyman, has been 
fiercely debated even among the Roman Catholics 
themselves. Into the merits of the question we will 
not here enter; sufficient is it to know, that on this 
subject discipline has varied ; that if originally mar¬ 
riage, within certain limitations at least, was permitted, 
it was subsequently forbidden ; and that it was never 
sanctioned in the Anglo-Saxon church. During the 
disorders occasioned by the Danish invasion, when the 
bonds of discipline were relaxed in every other point; 
when priests hunted, bartered, and fought; when they 
preached or drank, prayed or swore at their own good 
pleasure ; we cannot wonder that many of them should 
commit the more reasonable offence of taking wives. 
They well, knew that such connections were not in 
themselves sinful; that they had even been recognised, 
nay, that even now they were tolerated, by several 
bishops ; they felt that these connections were as favour¬ 
able, at least, to virtue, as celibacy had ever been ; 
and they acted as if, by their frequency, they should 
bid defiance to every attempt made to dissolve them. 
Whether, at their ordinations, they had contracted the 
obligation of celibacy, has been much doubted. If 
they had, they probably considered that obligation 
as virtually rescinded by the circumstances of the 
times. They must have known, however, that they 
were acting in opposition to the canons, to that of uni¬ 
versal custom, as well as to the custom of their ances¬ 
tors. If celibacy was canonically binding on the 
Saxon ecclesiastics, they must be regarded, not merely 
as rebels to authority, but as false to their own engage¬ 
ments. However this he, the primate resolved that no 
married ecclesiastic should be permitted any longer to 
discharge his functions. To secure that degree of co¬ 
operation, without which his unassisted efforts would be 
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unavailing, he took care, as the sees fell vacant, to fill 
them with men on whom he could rely. All the 
bishops thus created were monks. Brithelm, a monk 
of Glastonbury, was raised to the see of Wells ; Wulf- 
sine, abbot of Westminster, to that of Sherburne. But 
the prelates on whom he placed the firmest reliance 
were saints Oswald and Ethehvold, of whom a brief 
account must be given.* 

St. Oswald, was, probably, born about the year 920 : 
he was the nephew of St. Odo, who had the charge of 
his education. That, under sucn aasp’ces, he should 
turn his thoughts towards the church, was to be ex¬ 
pected. Made first canon, next dean of Winchester, he 
was disgusted with the loose discipline, and the worldly 
spirit, of his brother canons. Having vainly endeavoured 
to reform them, — both young and old agreeing to de¬ 
cline his exhortations,—lie proved his disinterestedness 
no less than he satisfied his conscience, by resigning 
his dignity, and hastening to a Benedictine establishment 
— the usual resort of pious ecclesiastics—to receive the ■ 
habit. From this and similar passages, which we peruse 
in almost every page of the ecclesiastical records, it is 
impossible to believe that the secular and conventual 
canons of this period deserve the praises of some mo¬ 
dern writers. That their fervour was fled ; that many 
were occupied in mercantile pursuits; that the desire of 
gain had seized on most; that many indulged in the 
most unbecoming amusements — hunting and gambling 
among the rest; that the offices of religion were ne¬ 
glected, and a melancholy example afforded to the 
rising generation, are facts based not only on the ha- 
giologic biographers, but on the acts of councils. Yet, 
by modern writers, we are gravely informed, that the 
only crime of the canons was their living piously in 
holy wedlock t; an assertion made in direct contradic- 

* Mendax Osbemus. Vita S. Dunstani (ubi suprh). We wholly reject * 
Eadmer, William of Malmesbury, and other subsequent biographers. 

■f “ (juem ordinem ob illorum eonjugium sanctum omnibus sprctum et 
ludibrio habitum Odo conspiciens,” Ac. — I‘arkrr,Tl. This acrimonious 
writer is every where the same j every where assailing the monks with the 
foulest epithets, and every where extolling the canons; and that, too, in 
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tion to the whole spirit of our ecclesiastical annals. This 
wilful perversion of history demands the severest repre¬ 
hension; yet it is allowed to pass comparatively un¬ 
noticed, from archbishop Parker to Mr. Turner. — At 
Fleury, St. Oswald remained some time to perfect him¬ 
self in the discipline of his order. From the abbot he 
obtained an apartment in the church, where he could at 
any time retire to pray before the altar, or to commune 
with himself. Of course such a man, in such an age, 
could not fail to receive frequent visits from the devil: — 

“ One night, while occupied in contemplation and prayer, 
the evil spirit appeared, and endeavoured to divert or to sus¬ 
pend the devotions of the man of God, by horrid sounds, and 
by other means of terror. Put he, protected by the shield of 
faith, was no more frightened at the roaring of the lion, or the 
hissing of the serpent, than at the bleating of the sheep. The 
cries of these, and other animals, the wicked one poured into 
his ears ; but he laughed to scorn both them and their author. 
Whereupon the demon disappeared, but soon returned in the 
disguise of an angel of light. The man of God signed himself 
with the cress, well knowing that it could not displease an 
angel of light, while it could not fail to expel an angel of 
darkness. And so it happened ; for the malicious tempter, 
perceiving the sign, disappeared like smoke.’" 

The reputation of Oswald passed the Straits, and 
reached the ears of his uncle, who desired him to return; 
but that uncle he was to see no more : before his arrival 
at Canterbury, he heard of the primate's death. In the 
bishop of Dorchester, however, he found a friend, at a 
time when monks stood peculiarly in need of friends ; 
and a greater still in Dunstan, who resigned to him the 
see of Worcester. His first object was to form a com¬ 
munity of monks, twelve of whom he established at West- 
bury ; but he was soon to have a nobler foundation : — 

“ And it happened that carl Elwin had, for many years, been 
tormented by daily fits of the gout. And a "certain fisher¬ 
man, named Walgit, one day entered his boat to fish for his 
‘lord the earl, in the pool of ltamsey; but, after many useless 
efforts, overcome by fatif - he began to sleep. And as he 


despite of his own conviction to the contrary ; for ho could not be so ig¬ 
norant of our ecclesiastical history as his words would lead us to believe. 
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thus slept, St. Benedict, appearing to him, said, ‘ When to¬ 
morrow’s sun arises, cast thy net into the water, and thou shalt 
draw a multitude of fish. The largest of them, called the 
halcet , present from me to thy lord Elwin, pray him to accept 
my offer with benignity, and tell him to build, without delay, 
in this island of monks, a monastery dedicated to St. Mary the 
Mother of Mercy, to me, and to all the holy virgins. Let him 
observe where the animals of the island rest in the evening, and 
when he shall perceive a bull arise and strike the earth with 
the right foot, there let him instantly build an altar. And that 
he may believe my message, I now bend thy little finger, which 
he shall restore to its proper position, and shall himself soon be 
relieved from his gout.’ So the man, awaking, caught a mul¬ 
titude of fish ; and the largest he ottered, in the paint’s name, to 
his master, relating at the same time what he had seen and 
heard; and he prayed the carl to restore his finger. Then El¬ 
win raised his finger, which adhered to his hand, and proceeded 
as well as he could to the island. And when he entered the 
island, he felt that he was perfectly cured of the disease : and 
the bull rising struck the ground with the right foot, thus 
divinely indicating the place where the altar should be erected. 
Wherefore the earl praised God, and immediately built them 
a chapel of wood. Soon he added ample donations; and, 
within five years, St. Oswald there constructed a famous mo¬ 
nastery, which he solemnly dedicated in the year of our Lord 
{174, and over which he placed Ednoth the monk, as the first 
abbot.” 

Both as bishop of Worcester anil as archbishop of 
York, to which latter dignity he succeeded in .972, 

St, Oswald was an effectual co-opcrator with Dunstan 
in the reformation of the clergy, or, to speak more cor¬ 
rectly, in the substitution of monastic for secular and 
conventual priests.* 

St. Ethelwold was a native of Winchester, and, pro- 910 
bably, born before St. Oswald : in 948 he was certainly 
abbot of Abingdon, a dignity which he could not have 
attained at a very early age. Like the mother of St. 

* Anonymus, Vita S. Oswaldi (apud Mabillonium, Acta SS. Ord." S. 

Ben. Sioculurn, v. p. 727, Ac,; necnon apud Bollandistas, Acta SS. die 
Kcb. xxix. et apud Suriura, I)e Probatis Vitis Sanctorum, die Octobris xv. 

Anon. Vita ejusdem (apud Mabillon. v. 735, &c.). Eadmerus, Vitaejusdem 
apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, ii. 191, &c.). Anon. Historia Ramesiensis, 
cap. 8—19. (apud Gale, Quindccim Scriptores, p. 391, &c.) Alfordus, 
Annaies Eccl. (sub annia.) 

This monk of Ramsey gives a different account of the foundation of the 
monastery of Ramsey j but he is evidently much more recent than either 
the one we have chiefly followed, or Eadmer. 
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Dunstan, so also had his, a presage of his future great¬ 
ness ; but, as we are tired of such legends, we shall not 
repeat it. His youth appears to have been distinguished 
for a piety uncommon at such an age. It was remark¬ 
able enough to reach the ears of Athelstan, who sent for 
him to court; and, by that monarch’s command, he 
received holy orders at the hands of Elphege, bishop of 
Winchester, — the very day, we are told, on which St. 
Dunstan was admitted to the priesthood. Soon after¬ 
wards he repaired to Glastonbury, where he assumed 
the monastic habit under the discipline of that celebrated 
man. There he made considerable progress in literature, 
— for Dunstan was not only learned himself, but a patron 
of letters. “ There,” to use the affected language of 
his biographer, “ he learned the liberal knowledge of 
grammar, the sweetness of mellifluous versification; 
like the prudent bee, which fluttereth from one sweet 
flower to another, extracting the delightful savour, he 
sucked the flowers of the divine volumes.” By Dunstan 
he was soon made dean of the monastery; but his ele¬ 
vation did not endanger his humility : he remembered, 
we are told, the saying of our Lord, — “ He who would 
be greatest among ye, let him be your servant.” To 
6tudy the monastic discipline in its greater perfection, 
*—such as it existed at Fleury-sur-Loire and other 
places, — he was preparing at length to leave the king¬ 
dom ; but Edgiva, the mother of king Edred, persuaded 
her son not to lose the services of so virtuous a man. 
To retain him in his own country, he was presented 
with Abingdon, a place where a little monastery, or 
rather cell, had anciently existed, but now consisting of 
only a few miserable buildings. But, unpromising as 
was the place, he was followed to it by several monks of 
Glastonbury; and in a short time he was at the head of 
a flourishing community. At this period, Glastonbury 
and Abingdon appear to have been the only monastic 
establishments south of the Humber; the only ones at 
least in which the Benedictine institution prevailed. By 
the munificence of Edred, the new monastery was soon 
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amply endowed; and a magnificent structure at length 
reared its head over the fertile fields and thick woods of 
the neighbourhood. After the elevation of his friend 
Dunstan to the primacy, Ethelwold was presented by 
king Edgar with the see of Winchester.* 

Whilst the aid of these prelates encouraged Dunstan 
to attempt a more extensive reformation, he would not 
commence it until he had received the permission of the 
pope, the support of the king, and the formal sanction 
of a national council. In that council, king Edgar is 
said to have pronounced the animated discourse penned 
by the abbot of Rieval; a discourse in which he deeply 
lamented the degeneracy of the clergy, and the misap¬ 
plication of the ecclesiastical revenues ; in which he ex¬ 
horted the prelates then present to employ, without he¬ 
sitation, the powers placed in their hands by the canons 
for the removal of such monstrous abuses. Whether 
such a speech was made by Edgar or not, it is certain 
that the council passed a decree that every priest, deacon, 
and subdeacon should either observe chastity, or resign 
his ecclesiastical character; and its execution was in¬ 
trusted to Dunstan, Oswald, and Ethelwold. It appears 
that the clergy of Canterbury promised compliance with 
the new regulations ; they were certainly not ejected to 
make room for monks. Rut, in the dioceses of Wor¬ 
cester and Winchester, the case was very different. Os¬ 
wald, a prelate of great moderation, was averse to open 
violence, if the end in view could lie attained by gentle 
means. He had recourse to stratagem. In the vicinity 
of his cathedral he erected a church +, which he con¬ 
fided to monks, and in which he himself celebrated mass. 
The people followed their bishop; the cathedral was 
soon deserted; soon the dean assumed the habit, and 

* Wulstanus, Vita S. Ethelwoldi (apud Mabillonium, Acta SS. Ord. S. 
Ben. Satculum, v. p. 609, &c.; necnon apud Boilandistas, Acta Sanctorum, 
die Augusti i.). Alfordus, Annalcs Ecclesite Anglo-Saxonicic (sub annis). 

f There is a legend in Oswald's anonymous biographer, which of course 
Eadmer improves, that when the first stone of the church was to be laid, 
eighty men were insufficient to move it. The bishop being hastily sent for, 
perceived a little black devil sitting and grinning on the stone, but the sign 
of the cross soon put him to flight. 


963. 
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obtained the dignity of prior; and, by degrees, his ex¬ 
ample was followed by most of the canons, until all were 
enrolled in the monastic fraternity, and the cathedral 
was served by Benedictines alone. Oswald renewed the 
same policy in regard to the canons of Winchelcomb. 
In other parts of his diocese he founded seven other 
monasteries, and in two he displaced the canons by 
monks. Over the celebrated monastery of Ramsey, the 
foundation of which we have already noticed*, he placed 
Abbo of Fleury, a monk of considerable learning, who 
did more to infuse a spirit of literature into the fra¬ 
ternity, and, we may add, through the kingdom ge¬ 
nerally, than almost any man of his time. — Ethelwold 
had more resistance to encounter. “ The canons of 
this ancient cathedral,” says the contemporary Wolstan, 
“ were imbued with the worst vices; — with pride, 
haughtiness, and luxury ; — some of them disdained to 
celebrate mass in their turn ; some put away the wives 
whom they had unlawfully married, and took others 
without ceremony ; some were addicted to gluttony and 
drunkenness.” By another authority they are said to 
have belonged to noble families, and to have indulged 
the hope of being able to resist the efforts of their 
bishop: it is certain that they secretly derided his threats; 
and powerful friends they must have had, as even 
Edgar would not for some time consent to their expul¬ 
sion. At length, perceiving that partial attempts at 
their reformation were unsuccessful, he abandoned them 
to their fate, and even sent a royal officer to assist the 
bishop in reducing them to obedience. One Saturday, 
Ethelwold, accompanied by the officer, entered the choir 
during the celebration of mass, cast on the floor a heap 
of cowls, and exclaimed to the astonished canons, “ Now 
is the time when you must decide. Receive this habit, 
or depart, — the only choice left you ! ” Three only 
complied, and that with evident reluctance; the rest 
sullenly retired, and their places were supplied by a 
colony of monks from Abingdon. To the honour of 

• See before, page 283. 
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Ethelwold it is recorded, that, instead of abandoning 
the ejected clergy to want, or to the uncertain aid of 
friends, he nobly provided for their support. Win¬ 
chester had still another church, the Minster, founded 
by the great Alfred, and served by canons; but in twelve 
months they also were ejected, and two monasteries were 
erected for the accommodation of Benedictine commu¬ 
nities. In other parts of his diocese the bishop raised 
new monastic foundations, or converted colleges into 
abbeys; and that his example and Oswald’s was followed 
by the other clergy, and by Eugar himself, may be 
inferred from that monarch’s boast, — that in six years 
forty seven monasteries had been peopled with monks. 
Before we dismiss these two prelates, we may observe, 
that both were admirable men ; that, for religious zeal, 
for integrity of life, for charity towards the poor, they 
had few equals; that Ethelwold died in 984, Oswald 
in 992.* 

There are some other actions in the life of Dunstan, 968 
which modern prejudice has wilfully misrepresented. to 
1. He is accused of imposing too light a penance, or, 98e 
rather, no penance whatever, on king Edgar, for a most 
heinous crime, — that of violating a nun. W e give the 

relation of the most ancient authority, Osbern : — 

“ Resolved to disturb this general joy of the church, the 
devil inspired the soul of this most Christian king with love for 
a virgin converted to God ; though lie could not divert Dun¬ 
stan from the path of righteousness, he might yet lead astray the 
man whom Dunstan most loved, and on whom depended the 
support of religion. This sin against the virgin being com¬ 
mitted, and the knowledge of it spread among the people, 
Dunstan, deeply sorrowful on account both of the sin itself, 
and of the infamy it entailed on the king, immediately visited 

the royal offender, like a second David sleeping with his 

• 

* Wolstan, Vita S. Ethelwoldi (apud Mabillcnium, ActaSS. Ord. S. Ben. 

Saec. p. fiI4, &c. j necnon apud Bollandistas, Acta SS. die Augusti id. 
Anon. Vita S. Oswaldi (apud Mabillonium, v. 730, &c., et apud Bollana. 
die Feb. xxix.). Eadmerus, Vita S. Oswaldi (apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
li. 200, &C.J. Mendax Osbernus, Vita S. Dunstani, necnon Eadmerus, Vita 
ejusdem (apud eundem, ii p. 110, tic. ; p. 2|3,&c.). Annaics Wintonienses, 
p. 289, &c. Anon. Historia Eliensis, lib. ii. cap. 27, &c. Historia Ha. 
mesiensis, cap. 58, 59. Alfordus, Annales Ecclesise Anglo-Sax. tom. iii. 

(sub annis.) Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 410, &c. 
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Batlisheba, hilt he entered the palace in anger far greater than 
Nathan of old. Seeing the archbishop, the monarch held out 
his hand to conduct him to the royal throne. The latter re¬ 
fusing to accept his hand, and regarding him with indignant 
looks, said ‘ Barest thou, who hast violated a virgin of God *, 
touch the hands of his bishop? Thou hast sullied the spouse 
of tliv Creator;—will thy obsequiousness appease the bride¬ 
groom’s fn'en<i? The enemy of Christ shall he fio friend of 
mine! ’ Terrified by the thunder of these words, the king fell 
at the feet of the upbraiding bishop, with tears confessed his 
fault, and humbly besought pardon. The pontiff was deeply 
affected: weeping himself, he raised the monarch from 
the ground. Having expatiated on the enormity of the crime, 
and disposed the royal mind to satisfaction, he decreed the 
penance: — during seven years the king was to lay aside his 
crown, to fast two days a month, to distribute his paternal 
riches to the poor. lie was, moreover, to found a nunnery for 
holy virgins, since it was merely just that he who had snatched 
one virgin from God, should be the means of bringing many 
unto Him. He was also to expel unworthy men fiom their 
churches, to introduce monks in their stead, to sanction a new 
code of just laws, and to send copies of the Scriptures into dif¬ 
ferent counties, for the instruction of his people.” 

The nun, —for such we must,call her, —was soon 
secluded in her convent; but the issue of her short 
connection with the king was a daughter, afterwards St. 
Edith, who, like her mother, passed her days in the 
monastery of Wilton. Hence the reader may judge 
what credit is due to that most faithless of historians, 
Hume, who asserts, that Edgar was not separated 
from his mistress, and that the culprit was only enjoined 
to abstain from wearing his crown during seven years, 
and to deprive him so long of that vain ornament ; ” 
and to Turner, who calls the penance “ trifling.” That 
the penance was a severe one for a king, — a private 
individual must have done penance during life, — will 
be acknowledged by every man who has no party in- 

* Malmesbury (De Pontificibus, lib. ii. fol. H‘1. ; necnon De ltegibus, 
lib. ii. cap. 8.) says, that the victim was not a nun, but a pupil of tile nuns ; 
that she had not received the •<: “ Certum est non tunc sanetimonialcm 
fuisse, sod pucllam laicam.” vnd, before Malmesbury, Eadmer find said, 
“ Inter saiictimoiiialcs non vclata nutiiebatur.” (Vita S. Dunstani, p. 218.; 
In this, as in all other cases, we prefer the most ancient authority. If she 
were not a nun, where is the point of Dunstan's reproof? 
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terests to serve. The conduct of Dunstan on this oc¬ 
casion is worthy of our unqualified admiration. Here 
the Roman catholics would be justified in a terrible 
retort: “You call the penance trifling : acquaint us 
with the name of one protestant bishop, — and protest- 
ant bishops have been no strangers to royal delin¬ 
quency, — who hits ever inflicted one so heavy ? ” 
2. A second charge against Dunstan rests on no better 
found;.!ion. After the dea+h of Edgar, and under an 
infant i.i ig, the canons naturally •ndcavoured to regain 
their lost benefices. Their views were tavoured by the 
political circumstances of the times. Though Edmund 
the Martyr had been crowned by Dunstan and his mo¬ 
nastic brethren, a considerable party had declared for 
Ethelred. Elfrida, the mother of Ethelred, who was 
at its head, openly espoused the cause of the ejected 
clergy, while the monks adhered to the rightful mon¬ 
arch. That in such circumstances the partisans of 
the queen and her son should ill treat the monks was 
to be expected. In some places the latter retaliated, 
and there was a civil war. Thus the governor of 
Mercia expelled all the monks from that province, while 
the ealdorman of East-Anglo supported them. To 
assuage the angry feelings of the nobles, Dunstan con¬ 
voked a synod at Winchester, in which, when the 
question of restoring the canons was agitated, “won¬ 
derful to relate,” says Osbern, “a crucifix exclaimed, 

‘ Atm t hoc ut flat! ah-sit hoc nt fiat!”' Now, what 
would be the impression of any unbiassed, sober-minded 
reader, on meeting with such a passage? Undoubtedly 
he would smile at the biographer’s credulity, or execrate 
his knavery ; and, if he were well versed in the literature 
of the period, neither that credulity, nor this knavery, 
would much surprise him. He would no more dream 
of seriously investigating such fables, than he would the 
Arabian Nights, or the exploits of Odin. Modern 
ingenuity has, however, discovered that a voice really 
issued from the crucifix, and that the scene was a con¬ 
certed exhibition of the primate, to silence those by 
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supernatural authority whom he could not subdue by 
.argument ; but we are not informed by what means the 
crucifix became vocal. If it were large enough to 
screen behind or within it, it must have been of some¬ 
what ampler dimensions than such symbols are; and 
even then it could not easily have escaped the search 
of profane scepticism. There seems no way left of ac¬ 
counting for this notable hypothesis, than ventriloquism, 
— an art in which some sage historians have affirmed 
Dunstan to have been a proficient. The coolness of 
such charges must excite our amusement. Is it ne¬ 
cessary to acquaint the reader that no intimation of this 
speaking crucifix is to be found in the more ancient 
writers; not in the contemporary priest, nor in the 
biographer of St. Ethelwold, nor in that of St. Oswald, 
both which speak minutely of Dunstan’s acts and mi¬ 
racles ; nor in that of St. Elphege, nor in that of St. 
Edith, nor in the monastic chronicles of the following 
age, nor in any work before that of Osbern, whose cre¬ 
dulity is no less remarkable than his knavery. The 
truth is, that nobody would ever have thought of disre¬ 
garding the canons of criticism, — of passing over 
writers nearly contemporary, to follow those much pos¬ 
terior, — had not the latter offered some foundation, 
however frail, for an attack on this calumniated arch¬ 
bishop. * 

075. 3. But the chief charge remains yet to be noticed. 

Dunstan had already been accused of as many pecca¬ 
dilloes as could well be committed by one individual. 
He had been charged with whoredom t; with the pride 
of Satan himself^; with hypocrisywith lying||; 
with blasphemy with magical intercourse with the 


* Authorities ‘The Life of SL Dunstan by Osbern, as contained in the 

Acta Sanctorum of Boliandus, the Acta Benedictinorum of Mabillon, and 
the Anglia Sacra of Wharton ; the Life of St. Edith in the two foreign 
collections ; and the Chrone-hs of King Edgar's reign. Mr. Turner (Anglo- 
Saxons, ii. 273.) is angry w.. Dr. Lingard because that historian refuses 
to admit the puerile legem.s of Osbern aod his followers. It is not very 
usual for protestant writers to reproach the Catholic with incredulity, 
t Parker, Antiquitates, p. 80. } Carte and Henry, passim, 

t Hume, chap. ii. || Parker, Carte, Henry, &c. 

1 Southey, Book of the Church, yoL i. 
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powers of darkness*; with theftt; with ventriloquism, 
and with other harlequin exhibitions ; by some with a 
compound of all these, and of a few other qualities 
equally amiable. To crown his fame with unequalled 
glory; and, if infernal dignity were to be measured by 
pre-eminence of guilt, to render him able to contend 
with Satan himself for the sceptre of the regions below, 
nothing was wanted but mubdeh : — 

“ Tliis artifice says Mr. Turner, for, unless we believe it 
to have been a miracle, no other name can be given to it, did 
not fully succeed. It was followed by another event, which, 
taken in conjunction with the preceding, leads the impartial 
mind to the strongest suspicions of its having been a scene.of 
the most questionable character. The candid historian will 
always regret when the nature of the incidents compels him to 
infer bad motives. But some facts justify the imputation; and 
the following events, unless extreme charity can believe them 
to have been accidental, or credulity can suppose them to have 
been miraculous, announce premeditated plans which deserve 
the harshest epithets. A council of the nobles § was sum¬ 
moned at Caine. The king was absent on account of his age. || 
While the senators of England were conversing violently on 
the question then agitated, and were reproving Dunstan, he 
gave a short reply, which ended with these remarkable words : 
—‘ I confess that I am unwilling that you should conquer : — 
I commit the cause of the church to the decision of Christ.’ 
As these words, which lead the mind to the most unfavourable 
inferences, were uttered, the floor and its beams and rafters 
gave way, and precipitated the company in the ruins to the 
earth below. The seat of Dunstan only was unmoved. Many 
of the nobles were killed upon the spot; the others were griev¬ 
ously hurt by wounds, which kept them long confined. If no 
other achievement had revealed Dunstan’s character, would not 
this be sufficient to startle the unprejudiced reader into a doubt 
of its sanctity ? ’’ 

* Parker, ubi supr.Y 

f With purloining the treasure intrusted to his keeping by king Ed¬ 
mund. 

X The sneaking crucifix. 

\ Why of nobles only ? Bishops, abbots, and secular clergy, were also 
present. 

|| On account of his youth, surely; but Mr. Turner’s language is seldom 
conventional. 

VOL. III. 
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Another writer is not more favourable to the pri¬ 
mate *: — 

“ Dunstan took care that the third (council), which was held 
at Caine, should prove decisive. The nobles, as well as the 
heads of both parties, attended. The king was kept away 
because of his youth, though he had been present at the 
former meetings. Beornelm, a Scotch bishop, pleaded the 
cause of the clergy with great ability; alleging Scripture in 
their behalf, and custom, and arguing upon the morality and 
reason of the case, against the celibacy to which, by these 
new laws, they were to be compelled. This speech produced 
a great effect, and Dunstan did not attempt to answer it: he 
had laid aside, says his biographer, all means excepting 
prayer. ‘ You endeavour,’ said he, ‘ to overcome me, who am 
now growing old, and disposed to silence rather than con¬ 
tention. I confess that I am unwilling to be overcome; and 
I commit the cause,of his church to Christ himself, as judge.’ 
No sooner had these words been spoken, than the beams and 
rafters gave way : that part of the floor upon which the clergy 
and their friends were arranged fell with them, many being 
killed in the fall, and others grievously hurt; but the part 
where Dunstan and his party had taken their seats remained 
firm. The arch miracle-maker lived ten years to enjoy his 
victory,” &c. 

Before we enter into an examination of these charges, 
we may observe, that if we denied the very existence of 
the council at Caine, we could scarcely be accused of 
rashness; and for these reasons: — No mention of it is 
to be found in the anonymous biography of Dun¬ 
stan ; nor in that by Abelard ; nor in that of St. Os¬ 
wald ; nor in that of St. Ethelwold; nor in that of 
St. Elphege; nor in that of St. Edith, — in short, in 
no authority either contemporary or proximate to the 
period. The most ancient record in which it is to be 
found is the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 978 ; 
the next is Osbern. But when was the former writ¬ 
ten ? Certainly not before the middle of the eleventh 
century. If the reader will be at the pains to consult 
the Chronicle, from ; age 122. to page 152. t; that is, 

* Southey, Book of the Church. We are pained to sec this distin- 
guishetl writer and excellent man throw his great weight into the scale of 
prejudice. 

t We refer to Gibson’s edition; Oxford, 1G92. 
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from the year 974 to the year 1024, he will perceive 
that the passage in question could not possibly have 
been written, we do not say by a contemporary, but by 
any one who lived within half a century of the period. 
In several passages there are manifest allusions to more 
recent times, to histories from which the annalist de¬ 
rived his information, and to traditions which were 
probably never consigned to writing. Assuming it to 
have been written about the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and Osbern's life of Dunsta i about thirty years 
afterwards, what dependence can be placed on them for 
evidence as to a fact reported to have happened near a 
century before, yet not mentioned by one of the many 
writers who preceded them? If so remarkable a tragedy 
—one which must have shaken the kingdom to its very 
foundation — really occurred, could it have escaped the 
notice of every writer prior to the annalist and Osbern? 
We consider this objection of so much weight, so sanc¬ 
tioned by one of the soundest canons of criticism, that 
we should be justified in rejecting altogether the relation 
as a legend, invented by some monk — probably by the 
fabulous author to whom Osbern and Eadmer were so 
much indebted—or as an idle report floating on the 
popular mind. But for the sake of argument we will 
admit the fact as related both by the Saxon annalist and 
by the precentor of Canterbury : — 

“ An. 978. — In this year all the chief nobility of England 
fell at Caine from an upper floor, except the holy archbishop 
Eunstan, who was standing on a beam; ami some were very 
much maimed, and some did not escape with life.” 

Here is an event related with the utmost simplicity ; 
described purely as an accent. In the time of the 
chronicler there was evidently no rumour of God’s 
judgment on the archbishop’s enemies, or of his mira¬ 
culous favour to that churchman. But the vulgar are 
apt enough to consider the events of this life as indi¬ 
cations of the love or wrath of Heaven. How much 
the public feeling had changed when Osbern wrote will 
be apparent from the following relation : — 

u 2 
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“ During the lives of these opponents, there was no more con¬ 
tention ; but in the time of their so?is, the discord was renewed.* 
These, selecting as the defender of their iniquity the Scottish 
bishop Beornehn, — a man almost matchless both for sharp¬ 
ness of intellect and loquacity, —sent to the man of God, then 
abiding in the town called Caine; and, in an overweening 
spirit, proposed the scandalous subject. Dunstan, exhausted 
by old age and by his great labours in the church, had now bid 
adieu to every earthly matter except prayer. But, lest 
iniquity, which had formerly been humbled by a divine 
miracle, should now boast of a victory, he thus answered his 
enemies: — * Since, in so long a space of time, you did not 
bring forward your charge, but seek to trouble me now, when 
I am old and fond of repose, I confess that I am unwilling 
to conquer you again.f I commit the cause of his church to 
Christ, the Judge ! ’ lie spoke, and what he said was con¬ 
firmed by the wrath of God ; for the house was immediately 
shaken, the floor under their feet was loosened, and his enemies 
fell to the ground, oppressed by the weight of the falling 
beams j but where the saint sat with his friends there was no 
ruin.” 

Now what do these extracts legitimately prove ? 
Simply that an accident, natural enough where a num¬ 
ber of men were congregated together in an upper 
room, was believed to have happened. That in a cre¬ 
dulous age it should be represented by the friends of 
Dunstan as a judgment of Heaven on his opponents was 
only accordant with what we hear every day in times 

* These remarkable words, which Mr. Turner wholly omits, have not 
been sufficiently weighed. The council of Winchester, where the crucifix 
was made to speak, was held in 968 ; that of Caine in 975. Vo seven years 
remove one generation from the stage of life, and introduce another ? If 
the two events happened not at these periods, when did they happen ? The 
chronology of this idle legend is not, however, its only insuperable diffi¬ 
culty. The faith that can swallow it will not pay much regard to such 
trifles as the authority, the time, and other circumstances. 

■f Fateor vos vincerc nolo. Thus boldly translated by Mr. Turner:—“ I 
confess that / am unwillinn that you should conquer me Mr. Southey, 
who evidently follows him, has, — “ 1 confess that I am unwilling to be 
overcome.” Wharton (Anglia Sacra, ii. 112.), like Mabillon (ActaSS. 
v. 681.), and the Bollnndists (ActaSS. Maii, tom. iv. p.372.), though all 
follow different MSS., has the same reading, Fateor vos vincere nolo ; but 
with an impudence, of which there are few examples even in this age, he 
(Wharton) says, in a n< :.-. Melius Capgravius (in Lcgenda Nova, fol. 94.) 
Dunstani verba sic refei' la tear vinci nolo. So we are to be referred from 
the reading of the most ancient MSS. to the printed one of a blundering 
editor some hundreds of years afterwards! 

The meaning of Ilunstan’s words is manifest: — “ lam unwilling to 
take the trouble of overcoming you : " in other Words, “ I am old, feeble, 
and unwilling to contend with you.” 
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much more enlightened. Man is too apt to identify his 
cause with the favour of Heaven ; to regard the most 
casual misfortunes of life, arising to his enemies, as vi¬ 
sitations of an offended providence — a fact proved by 
all history and all experience. This feeling is very 
conspicuous in the hagiologie biographers of the Saxon 
period ; but it is equally so in the Journal of John 
Wesley, and the early volumes of the Methodist Ma¬ 
gazine. By what perversion of justice, the unbiassed 
reader may well ask, is Dunstan ‘o be held responsible 
for human credulity ? for that mistaken, however firm, 
persuasion of his countrymen, that hits cause was that 
of heaven, which revenged both him and itself on their 
common enemies ? But this unfortunate prelate is not 
allowed to escape thus easily. The preceding passages 
from Turner and Southey boldly proclaim that the 
tragedy was premeditated; that Dunstan, on the very 
confines of eternity, seriously planned the most diabo¬ 
lical deed ever devised by man ; that with the cunning 
and malice of an incarnate demon he resolved that his 
exit from the world should be graced by a holocaust of 
victims. The charge is so utterly opposed to all au¬ 
thority, all justice, all reason, that we will not attempt 
to refute it. We give, however, the remarks of a writer, 
than whom not one in the whole range of literature pos¬ 
sesses either greater penetration in discovering, or greater 
impartiality in estimating, the weight of evidence : — 

“ But in the heat of the debate, the floor of the room sunk 
under the weight of numbers: the whole assembly, except the 
archbishop *, who fortunately held by abeam, were precipitated 
to the ground ; and amidst the ruins and the confusion many 
were dangerously wounded, and others lost their lives. This 
melancholy event decided the controversy. The pious credu¬ 
lity of the age ascribed the fall of the floor, and the preservation 
of Dunstan, to the interposition of heaven; and the clergy 
at length desisted from a contest, in which they believed that 

* So says the Saxon Chronicle, the oldest authority : but Osbern’s rela. 
tion excepts the archbishop and his frieiuis. If there were premeditated 
design, these friends must have been previously conscious of it, and con¬ 
spirators in it As the event must have been known to so many, it is 
strange that nobody blabbed it to the world, and that it should have been 
concealed until our own times. 

u 3 
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both God and men were their adversaries. — Such is the 
plain, unvarnished history of the synod of Caine; but on 
this narrow basis a huge superstructure of calumny and fable 
has been raised l>y religious prejudice. Dunstan, if we may 
credit the recent historian of the Anglo-Saxons, harassed by 
the repeated attempts of the clergy, trembled for the per¬ 
manency of his favourite establishments, and resolved to ter¬ 
minate the quarrel by the destruction of his opponents, liy 
his order, the floor of the room destined to contain the 
assembly was loosened from the w'alls ; during the deliberation 
the temporary supports were suddenly removed; and in an 
instant, the nobles, the clergy, and the other members, were 
promiscuously cast among the ruins; while the archbishop, 
secure in his seat, contemplated with savage satisfaction the 
bloody scene below. This is the substance of the tale which 
has lately been presented to the public; but I may be allowed 
to pause before I subscribe to its truth. The atrocity of the 
deed, the silence of his contemporaries, the impolicy of in¬ 
volving in the same fate his friends as well as his adversaries, 
must provoke a doubt in favour of the primate ; and even 
those who have been taught to think disadvantageously of his 
character, will, at least, before they venture to condemn him, 
demand some evidence of his guilt. But no such evidence 
has been, or can be, produced. liy contemporary* and suc¬ 
ceeding waiters the fall of the floor was attributed to accident, 
or the interposition of heaven : the sanguinary contrivance of 
Dunstan was a secret which, during about eight centuries, 
eluded the observation of every historian, and was first, I be¬ 
lieve, revealed to the scepticism of Hume, who introduced his 
suspicion to the public under the modest veil of a possibility.f - 
But suspicion has quickly ripened into certitude ; and the 
guilt of the archbishop has been pronounced, without doubt or 
qualification. Nor (the omission is inexplicable) has his ac¬ 
cuser claimed the merit of the discovery ; but left his in¬ 
cautious readers to conclude that he had derived his information 
from the respectable authorities to whom he boldly appeals. | 
Yet they appear to have been ignorant of the charge, and to 

* I)r. I.ingard is here mistaken: by no contemporary author is there 
the slightest allusion to the subject. 

+ “ Hume, c. 2. Should, however, any friend of archbishop Parker 
assign to that prelate the merit rf the discovery, X shall not dispute the 
priority of the claim. This, at least, is certain, that he ascribed the 
misfortune at Caine to a 0 . ■ piracy between the devil and the monks.” 

t Malmesbury, p. 61. * iorentiug Wigortiensis, p. SGI. Simeon Dunel- 

meusis, p. 160. These authorities are, indeed, respectable in regard to 
tran sactions happening near their own times; but as to the reputed tragedy 
at Caine they are of no use whatever j they merely followed Osbern and 
Eadmer. 
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have contented themselves with translating the simple narrative* 
of the Saxon chronicle — the most faithful mirror of the 
times.” 

We will not further pursue the life of this celebrated 
man, who died in 988. We have dwelt on it at some 
length, for three reasons: — 1. Because it is intimately 
connected with the great change introduced into the eccle¬ 
siastical polity of this kingdom. 2. Because Dunstan is, 
beyond all doubt, the most controverted character in 
our ecclesiastical history. 3. Because the vindication 
of a man from popular injustice is the noblest duty of 
the historian. Whether the vindication we have at¬ 
tempted may have any effect on others we know not, 
and, indeed, care not; but one good result it has al¬ 
ready had, — it has dissipated from our own minds 
impressions which we confess were hostile to the memory 
of Dunstan. On commencing the present volume, 
we regarded him with any thing but favour, — not, in¬ 
deed, as a personification of every evil principle, but as 
immoderately ambitious, as hypocritical, as tyran¬ 
nical and revengeful; as unscrupulous about the means 
he employed for the advancement ot his own personal 
views. As we proceeded, however, we were surprised 
to discover, not only that there was no foundation what¬ 
ever for the heavy charges brought against him, but 
that he possessed many virtues, which modern writers 
have carefully omitted to mention. True, he had his 
defects. That he was ambitious in his youth ; that his 
zeal was not always guided by discretion ; that he was 
often actuated by an enthusiasm inconsistent with sober 
reflection ; , that his behaviour to king Edwin, at the 
coronation, was wholly indefensible, — are facts which no 
candid mind will attempt to deny. But while we men¬ 
tion these imperfections, let us not lose sight of his vir¬ 
tues. His charity towards the poor ; the freedom with 
which he reproved vice in high places ; liis defence of 
the feeble and the oppressed against the injustice of the 
powerful; the vigilance with which he watched over 
the conduct of his clergy ; his incorruptible integrity; 

u 4 
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his manly independence of conduct; his own unfeigned 
piety, and the zeal with which he laboured to promote 
the piety of others ; the reformation which he effected 
in a dissolute and corrupted church,—will be considered 
titles to the admiration of posterity, however they may 
have been overlooked by modern writers. His noble 
reproof of king Edgar is not the only illustration we 
can exhibit of his unbending spirit, when he felt that 
he had high interests to defend. A nobleman of high 
distinction had married a lady within the prohibited de¬ 
grees of kindred ; he was thrice exhorted to put ner 
away ; he refused, and was excommunicated. He ap¬ 
plied to the king, who exhorted the archbishop to sanction 
the connection ; but Dunstan only the more rigorously 
prohibited to the faithful all intercourse with him. He 
next appealed to Rome, and procured a favourable reply, 
probably a dispensation, from the pope, who commanded 
the primate to absolve him, and re-admit him into the 
bosom of the church. Dunstan treated the papal man¬ 
date with as little ceremony as the royal wish. “ I will 
obey only when I know that he is repentant. But so long 
as he continues in his sin, he shall not, with God’s help, 
be able to boast that he has set the discipline of the 
church at defiance, and insulted its ministers. God 
forbid that for the sake of any mortal man, or even for 
the preservation of my own life, I should transgress the 
law which Christ has rendered binding in his church!” 
The nobleman, astonished at his firmness, now separated 
from his wife, and applied for pardon before a public 
synod. Delighted with the evident sincerity of his re¬ 
pentance, Dunstan pronounced the reconciling word, 
raised him from the ground, and affectionately gave him 
the kiss of peace. Other examples we could adduce of 
the same inflexible adherence to principle; but this is 
needless. The cause of the hostility against him in the 
clergy of our own church is sufficiently obvious, — the 
. severity with which he repressed clerical marriages. In 
this respect his zeal cannot be approved by us; but we must 
not forget that as the conservator of discipline he was 
bound alike by his oaths and his duty to act as he did. 
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And no doubt his heart was in the work. During his 
banishment, while in the monastery of St. Peter’s at 
Ghent, he had seen the laxity of a whole community of 
canons, and their consequent expulsion. His subsequent 
experience confirmed the belief that if a clergyman were 
allowed to marry, and were compelled to provide for the 
support of a family, the world must occupy more of his 
attention than his flock, and that the surplus revenues of 
his benefice must go, not to the relief of the poor, but 
to the maintenance of his wife and children. That 
such revenues, after providing for the necessary wants 
of the clergyman, were regarded as the patrimony of 
the poor, from the earliest ages of the church, Dun- 
stan well knew; and he would not allow them to be 
wronged. But he did not consider,—indeed, the canons 
of the church did not allow him to consider, — that 
if in this respect clerical celibacy be a good, in others 
it is an evil, perhaps outweighing that good. In no 
sense, however, does he deserve the indecent vituperation 
with which he has been assailed. The monstrous, and 
blasphemous as monstrous, legends which have been 
invented respecting him by his unscrupulous admirers, 
are, to good taste and right feeling, the m^st offensive 
and disgusting part of the relation; but is he to be 
blamed for the injudicious zeal, or, if the reader please, 
the knavery of his admirers? One thing is certain, 
—justice must finally triumph. It has dissipated much 
of the false halo which surrounded the memory of 
Alfred. It has proved that Richard III. was not that 
monster of unmixed wickedness which we had been 
taught to regard him. It will one day disperse the 
mists of prejudice from the shade of Dunstan, and 
exhibit him as one of the greatest and best men that 
ever sat in the chair of St. Augustine.* 

* Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 273, &e. Southey, Book 
of the Church, vol. i. p. 108. Chronicon Saxonicum, i. n. 978. Mendax Os- 
bernus Vita S. Dunstani (apud Bollandistas, Wharton et Mabillon). Ead- 
merns. Vita ejusdem, p. 215. (Wharton, vol. ii.) Lingard, Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 429. Parker, Antiquitates Britannic's: Ecclesis, 
p. HO, &c. Ali'ordus, Annales Ecclesia?, tom. iii. (sub annis). We have not 
noticed half the legends relating to Dunstan. 
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95 4 The life of St. Elphege, also, has been written by that 

t0 credulous, uncritical, and, we suspect, knavish biographer, 
1012 ‘ Osbern ; but in this instance we can be at no loss to dis¬ 
tinguish the true from the fabulous. Born,like most other 
Saxon saints, of noble parents, he had the advantage of 
a more liberal education than youths of inferior station. 
Though he was the peculiar object of a mother’s love, 
and the heir of much worldly substance, so deeply was 
he imbued with the devotion of the times, that he re¬ 
solved, while yet a youth, to- leave his mother, his 
inheritance, and the world. He assumed the habit 
in the , solitary convent of Deerhurst, situated in the 
county of Gloucester, and poor as it was solitary. Its 
poverty, probably, rendered manual labour necessary. 
Severe, however, as it was, it was not severe enough for 
the monk, who aimed at the highest perfection of the state, 
which he could only hope to acquire by total seclusion. 
Here he should alone have to contend with the malig¬ 
nant enemy of mankind*, far from the assistance of 
his brethren. Accordingly, leaving the monastery, un¬ 
certain whither to bend his steps, he reached Bath,— 
so called, says his biographer, because warm springs 
arise for the pleasure of bathers,—and there he con¬ 
structed a hermitage, in which he began to lead a 
most rigorous life. The fame which was sure to 
attend ascetic observances, was, we fear, not the least 
reason why so many embraced them. He was soon 
visited by the noble and the rich, eager to profit by 
his instructions, and to make him presents. These 
presents he expended in the relief of the poor, and in 
the exercise of hospitality. Nor was he long with¬ 
out disciples, who, bidding adieu to the world, assumed 
the eremetical garb, and followed his discipline. A 
considerable community arose ; and none of the recluses, 
we are told, had need of reading, since all could con¬ 
template, in the • onduct of St. Elphege, the duties 
which they were required to practise. Some of them, 
however, could not have been sincere converts ; they 

* Singulare cum maligno hoste ccrtamen inire contendit. 
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had changed their habit, not their lives. To these the 
saint, who well knew the trite adage that the cowl does 
not make the monk, was justly severe. He condemned 
them as liars, since they wished to appear what they 
were not, — since their habit betokened one thing, their 
hearts another. Still more strongly did he censure the 
vagabond hermits who, forsaking their proper sphere,— 
priests, for instance, who deserted their churches,—wan¬ 
dered from pla«e to place, without benefiting others by 
their example. Society seemed f o displease him : in a 
short time he delegated the ordinary duties of his station 
to a prior, reserving, however, to himself the direction of 
important affairs, and again secluded himself within 
the walls of a hermitage not far from the abbey which 
he had founded. But the anchorite had soon reason 
to blame his own imprudence. Relieved from the re¬ 
straint of his presence, the monks began to indulge in 
propensities not over suited to their present life. They 
ate and drank to excess, chiefly at night, when their 
conduct was not likely to be observed. But though 
they were sure that their misdoings would not reach the 
notice of their abbot, they were miraculously disap¬ 
pointed. The chief offender suddenly died—probably 
of apoplexy — and the night following his interment, 
as St. Elpliege was occupied in the service for the 
dead, anti offering the propitiatory sacrifice, his ears 
were suddenly struck by strange sounds, like the cries 
of persons in distress, proceeding from the monastery. 
Conceiving that some robbers had been caught in the 
act of sacrilege, or that the devil was afflicting the 
brethren in their sleep, he arose and proceeded towards 
the house. And when he arrived at the door of the 
refectory the clamour increased. He stood for a 
moment astonished: on entering the room, what 
should he perceive but the monk just buried sitting 
miserably on the floor, while beings of horrid appear¬ 
ance were standing over him, and beating him with 
fiery serpents. The howls which the condemned soul 
uttered had no effect on the demons, who, having done 
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their pleasure, dragged him yelling away. The saint, 
weeping, began to moralise on the fate of man — how 
much less enviable than that of beasts. <f Beasts,” he 
sagely observed, “ cease to be afflicted when they 
cease to live, while man has not only sorrow in this 
life, but the prospect of damnation in the next.” The 
following morning "he convoked the brotherhood, and 
acquainted them with what he had seen. Conscience 
touched all of them ; some grew pale, others wept ; some 
seemed terrified out of their senses, and all trembled. 
The more guilty confessed their sins, and prayed for 
a severe penance. Whether their reformation was 
lasting, we read not; for the abbot was now sum¬ 
moned to a new sphere of action. On the death of St. 
Ethelwold * the two hostile parties, the canons and the 
monks of Winchester, struggled hard to secure that va¬ 
cant dignity for one of their own order. The contest was 
a severe one, but we are assured it was divinely ended by 
St. Dunstari. That St. Andrew appeared in a dream 
to the primate, commanding him to interfere, so that 
the election might fall on the abbot Elphege, is gravely 
asserted by Osbern. For such interference there was no 
need of a celestial communication : the fame of the abbot 
could not have escaped the ears of Dunstan. What is 
certain is, that the latter persuaded both parties to 
delegate the choice to him ; that he sent for the abbot, 
and consecrated him in the cathedral of Canterbury. 
The reception of Elphege by the people of his diocese 
is graphically drawn by his biographer. As he ap¬ 
proached Winchester, the inhabitants both of that city 
and of distant parts issued from the walls to meet him, 
chanting, Benedictus qui venit! They were naturally 
glad to receive any prelate after a vacancy, which 
appears to have been of some duration. At all times 
the bishop was the reconciler of differences, the friend 
of peace, the suppc i of the poor, the terror of evil 
doers, the judge conjointly with the sheriff t in the 
court of the county or hundred; In the present case 
* See p. 285. of the present volume. + See Id. p. 53. 
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their joy was increased by the reputed sanctity of their 
new diocesan. He did not disappoint their expectations. 
So mild was his manner, that it won the esteem of all; 
so great his beneficence, that the poor loved him ; so 
impartial in his administration of justice, and in his 
government of the church, that none could blame the 
purity of his purpose; so meek and humble, that—what 
his biographer justly observes is rare among men — he 
had none to envy his reputation. In his episcopal seat 
he exhibited the austerities of 'he hermitage, — aus¬ 
terities which poor Osbern valued as highly at least as 
the most useful virtues : — 

“ I have learned from those who were best acquainted with 
his private habits, that in winter, even during the severest frost, 
he would arise at midnight, while deep sleep ruled the rest of 
the world, and secretly repair to some place in the open air. 
There, with naked feet, and in his ordinary garments, he used 
to stand praying until the rising sun put the stars to flight, 
and until he felt the presence of the True Sun. And when at 
a late hour he entered the refectory as if to dine, he rose from 
table almost as empty as when he sat down ; so that it might 
have been said by his attendants that he had not eaten at all. 
So emaciated did his body become, that when celebrating mass, 
and raising his hands, according to custom, at the consecration, 
if the sun shone through the window before him, the light 
could be discovered through the middle of his palm.” 

Let us not condemn St. Elphege because he did not 
rise superior to his age. If his austerities were thus 
lamentable, let us not forget that they were associated 
with the noblest virtues of the episcopal character. One 
of his favourite sayings, that he who neglected to relieve 
the poor could not be a member of Christ, will atone for 
much ascetic absurdity. Such effect had his exhort¬ 
ations to almsgiving on the rich, that they eagerly sought 
for objects of its exercise, and, we are told, left not a 
man throughout the province subject to want. This, no 
doubt, is an exaggeration ; but even exaggeration proves 
the fact, that this best of virtues was practised to an ex¬ 
traordinary extent. It is no bad evidence of Dunstan’s 
heart that he laboured to make this excellent prelate his 
successor in the primacy. That labour, however, was 
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not immediately successful, owing probably to the mo¬ 
nastic profession of Elphege, — a profession not very 
agreeable to the chapter of Canterbury; but in 100f) he 
was unanimously elevated to that dignity. He regard¬ 
ed it not as a post of higher honour, but as calling him 
to more extended duties. But a troubled period arrived; 
the Danes were recommencing their destructive descents 
on the coast, and from thence throughout most part of the 
island. Of the state of the kingdom at this period 
Osbern draws a melancholy picture. Ethelred was un¬ 
warlike and imbecile, fitter for a monk than a king; 
there was no patriotism, no private virtue among the 
people; and the military art was unknown. By the 
same author the character of the Danes is drawn as 
ferocious : ferocious it doubtless was ; but he forgets to 
inform us that they had many injuries to avenge, 
especially the recent massacre of their countrymen by 
the despicable son of Elfrida. The coast of Kent was 
repeatedly ravaged,—a calamity which called forth still 
more conspicuously the virtues of the primate. With 
what money he could raise, he frequently repaired to the 
Danish camp, to redeem his captive flock; nor on these 
occasions did he refrain from preaching the Gospel to 
the pagans. That he made many converts, is not im¬ 
probable ; but their number could bear little comparison 
with those who still adhered to the worship of their an¬ 
cient gods. A new calamity was the desertion of Edric 
the lieutenant of Ethelred, who, to avenge a guilty bro¬ 
ther, recently slain by the inhabitants of Canterbury, 
joined the invaders, and marched with them on that de¬ 
voted city. The inhabitants, resolved on a vigorous 
defence, placed their most valuable effects in the care of 
the archbishop ; but when they learned the multitude 
of the enemy, and their threats of vengeance against him, 
they pathetically exhorted him to consult his safety by 
flight. He could, indeed, do them no good: his arms 
were not those of a warrior; but their affection for his 
person was the chief cause of their solicitation. He re¬ 
plied that to a servant of Christ death was a good; that 
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martyrdom was a thing to be desired; and that he would 
not act the mercenary by fleeing when his sheep were 
assailed by wolves. He assembled the people, and ex¬ 
horted them to be of good heart: — “ Man,” he observed, 
“ had nothing to fear beyond Him who could destroy 
soul and body.” Perhaps the city might have successfully 
withstood a siege, had not a traitor within the walls set 
fire by night to about twenty houses in different parts. 
The defenders hastened from the walls to save their 
families and effects : one of the gates was forced ; and 
the work of carnage commenced. Many were cut down 
by the sword; many were cast into the devouring 
flames; children were torn from their mother’s breasts 
and tossed upon the points of the enemy’s lances,—of 
the English no less than of the Danish enemy. Elphege, 
who with his monks had taken refuge in the cathedral, 
hastily escaped from the hands of his attendants, and 
throwing himself into the ranks of the pirates, exclaimed, 
“ Spare, spare this city! Above all, if you are men, 
spare the helplessness of infancy ! Assuage your fury 
on me, who have always condemned your impiety and 
your crimes !” He was instantly seized, gagged, bound, 
beaten, and dragged to his cathedral to witness the fate 
of that venerable pile. It was still filled with the 
clergy, the monks, and the most devout or timid of the 
inhabitants, who hoped that its sanctity would be re¬ 
spected. Dry wood was collected and placed against 
the walls; the huge pile was set on fire; the beams and 
rafters were soon in flames ; and torrents of molten lead 
descended into the church. To escape this horrible 
death, the people rushed from the building, and were 
massacred as they appeared. Of 8000 inhabitants, 804 
only were saved, in the hope that more money might 
be obtained for their ransom. Elphege, with the re¬ 
maining captives, was next led to the northern gate. 
The tears of the people on beholding their venerated 
pontiff thus fettered and otherwise ill treated flowed 
profusely : as his mouth had been ungagged, he began 
to comfort them, when a battle-axe fell on his shoulders. 
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and his body was instantly bathed in blood. From the 
city he was dragged to the fleet, from the fleet to a hor¬ 
rible dungeon, dark, damp, and filled with reptiles. By 
the worst usage the victors hoped to make him anxious 
for his ransom, which they had fixed at 3000 pieces of 
gold. During seven months he was thus harassed, 
being occasionally dragged from his dungeon to see the 
torments and execution of his fellow-captives who were 
unable to purchase their liberty. But the design of the 
pirates was frustrated : Elphege had no money; and he 
refused to sign an order to the different churches of his 
diocese, that the treasures intended for the relief of the 
poor should be surrendered for his ransom. He would 
not, he said, purchase life on terms so disgraceful. From 
his infancy he had been the father of the needy: he w'ould 
not, in his last days, deprive them of their resources. In 
similar circumstances the blessed martyrSt. Laurence had 
hidden them ; should he act so contrary to that example 
as to betray them ? He was next brought before the 
chiefs of the army, who demanded his ransom ; and, in 
the event of his refusal, threatened him with death. So 
exhausted was he by his late ill treatment, that he could 
not immediately reply : when he was able, he told them 
that he had no money, but that he had something far 
more valuable to offer, — the Gospel of Christ, which 
he pathetically exhorted them to receive. Transported 
with sudden fury, perhaps too with intoxication, for 
they had just dined, the chiefs rose from their seats, 
rushed upon him, and struck him with their swords to 
the earth, while others advancing threw showers of 
stones upon him. In his last agony he had strength 
enough to utter a prayer for himself and his murderers: 
— “Lord Jesus, Son of God the Highest, who came 
through the womb of the Virgin to save sinners, receive 
me, and have mercy on them ! ” Then raising his face 
a moment from >>•.-: earth, he added, “Good Shepherd, 
defend thy flock, whom I leave to thy charge !" To 
end his expiring agonies, one of the Danes, whom he 
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had baptized, struck him with the sword, and the soul 
fled to its eternal rest.* 

We will not further pursue the lives of Saxon 
saints. Such of them as were distinguished' for liter¬ 
ature we shall notice in the ensuing volume, in the 
chapter devoted to the intellectual branch of the subject. 
In the present, we have been diffuse on the Saxon 
period; in the next, that of the Normans and Planta- 
genets will more particularly occupy our attention. We 
now proceed to notice such particular? in the history, 
constitution, and character of the English church in the 
Saxon period as we had no opportunity of collecting 
during the preceding biographical sketches. 

The extensive authority which pope St. Gregory con¬ 
ferred on Augustine appears to have been personal: it 
was not exercised, perhaps not claimed, by his immediate 
successors. But when, in 654>, pope Vitalian elevated 
Theodore of Cilicia to the dignity vacant by the death 
of Deusdedit, the sixth archbishop, the same jurisdic¬ 
tion was revived in favour of the new primate. Theo¬ 
dore was a man of severe morals, and of great learning ; 
but the consideration which, above all, led to his choice, 
was his extensive acquaintance with the canons, and his 
unbending firmness. By all the Saxon prelates he was 
recognised as the head of the English church. But 
after his death, and under his immediate successors, 
some of these prelates aspired to independence. The 
first was Egbert of York, brother to the king of North¬ 
umbria, who appealed to the pope for the restoration 
of the archiepiscopal honours of his see, — honours 
which, as we have before intimated t, were reserved to 
it by the decree of St. Gregory the Great. The dis- 

* Mendax Osberr.us, Vita S. Elphegi (apud Bollandistas, Acta Sanctorum, 
die Aprili819. ; apud Wharton,. Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 123—141.; et apud 
Mabillonium, Acta SS. Ord. S. Bencd. Sa*c. vi. pars i. p. 115, &c.). Chronicon 
Saxonicum, p. 141. Alfordus, Annales Ecclesia.- Anglo-Saxonicaj, tom. iii. 
(sub annis). 

We do not notice the puerile miracles of Osbern. None are alluded to 
in the Saxon Chronicle; and wo are more than ever convinced that this 
monk is a liar and a knave; that he disfigured the Uvea of the saints-of 
God with his abominable inventions. 

t See the commencement of the present chapter. 
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asters of which Northumbria had been the theatre; the 
frequent invasions of the pagans, and the partial apos- 
tacy of the province, had, doubtless, forfeited the me¬ 
tropolitan character of York ; we may add, that it 
could have had no suffragans beyond the fleeting prelates 
of Hexham, and the remote ones of Lindisfame. But 
now that tranquillity was for a season restored, and that 
there appeared an opening for the erection of new sees, 
a papal decree severed from the immediate juris¬ 
diction of Canterbury all the sees that existed, or might 
hereafter exist, north of the Humber. This was a 
triumph to the Northumbrian king, who could not have 
beheld with much complacency the subordination of his 
bishops to the subjects of the'kings of Kent. The same 
jealousy seized on Offa, king of Mercia, who felt that 
he was more powerful than either of his brother sove¬ 
reigns, and who declared that his kingdom was as 
deserving of a metropolitan as either Northumbria or 
Kent. His application, too, was successful, and Lich¬ 
field was acknowledged as a spiritual metropolis by the 
bishops of Mercia and East Anglia. We are not told 
what motives induced Kenulf, the successor of Offa, to 
restore to the cathedral of Canterbury its jurisdiction 
over the central provinces of England ; but after a 
short opposition on the part of Leo, the reigning pon¬ 
tiff, the metropolitan of Lichfield descended to the 
rank of a suffragan bishop; and from that period the 
precedency of the Kentish see has been firmly esta¬ 
blished.— Originally the Saxon dioceses were of enor¬ 
mous extent, nearly commensurate with the kingdoms 
of the heptarchy: — thus that of Winchester embraced 
the kingdom of the West Saxons, extending from the 
confines of Kent to those of British Cornwall. Mercia, 
extensive and populous as it was, had but one bishop ; 
but greater than all was the jurisdiction of the North¬ 
umbrian prelate, w i ;o, from his cathedral of Lindisfame 
or York, presided over all the Christian congregations 
of the Saxons and Piets, from the Humber to the 
Forth and the Clyde. To suppose that any individual 
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could be equal to the government of districts so vast 
was absurd; yet no serious attempts were made to 
remedy the evil, until Theodore was invested with the 
primacy. The first step of that able man was to divide 
Mercia into five sees, — Lichfield, Leicester, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Synacester. The deposition of St. Wil¬ 
frid* enabled him to divide Northumbria into the 
dioceses of York, Lindisfarne, Hexham, and Withem. 
His conduct was imitated by his successor; so that within 
a few years after his death, seventeen bishops possessed 
the spiritual jurisdiction of England. Wales had its own 
prelates : Carlisle had also one of British race, inde¬ 
pendent of the Saxon metropolitans. Subsequently there 
were some variations both in the number and the seat of 
these sees: thus Lindisfarne was transferred to Chester- 
le-Street; and on the death of Tidferth, the last bishop 
of Hexham, that see was incorporated with Chester-le- 
Street, and the metropolis was subsequently transferred 
to Durham. But Northumbria had never its due num¬ 
ber of prelates. This evil was felt by the Venerable 
Bede, who asserts that many districts had never seen 
their diocesan, and that thousands of Christians had 
never received the Holy Spirit by the imposition of 
hands. He earnestly recommended the adoption of 
pope St. Gregory’s plan, — that Northumbria should be 
divided into twelve dioceses, dependent on the metro¬ 
polis of York; but no steps were seriously taken to 
forward the views of pope or monk. + 

That, throughout the church universal, bishops were 
anciently elected by the clergy and people, is well 
known. After the establishment of Christianity, the 
Roman emperors interfered in the elections of the four 

See his life early in the present chapter. 

cilia, p. 152. 100. 101. Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
p. 50. * 

A more learned or a morejudicious history than the last, is not, we repeat 
to be found in the whole range of ecclesiastical literature. What is no less 
important, it is singularly impartial — a fact to which we bear cheerful 
testimony. In the composition of the following pages, we are greatly in¬ 
debted to it. *' 
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great patriarchal churches; but in the other dioceses 
they allowed the original form to remain unchanged. 
In the first volume of this work we have adverted to 
the interminable disputes between the Germanic em¬ 
perors and the popes as to the investitures*; and in 
the second we have related the practice of the Gallic 
church.t That practice was not uniform in either 
country ; but in both, and in all the nations of Europe, 
the usurpations of the royal power were progressive, 
however they might be retarded by policy or by acci¬ 
dental circumstances. In England, there was as little 
uniformity, and as much usurpation by the crown, as 
any where else. The kings of the Saxon states, petty 
as they were, were not slow to imitate the example of 
their continental brothers ; and, like them, they often 
appointed bishops, whose chief recommendation was a 
smooth tongue, or supple principle. But in another 
respect they went far beyond other monarchs ; for they 
expelled no less than nominated bishops, and with a 
caprice not often seen even among kings. Thus, 
Coinwalch of Wessex had nominated Agilbert to suc¬ 
ceed Birinus, the apostle of the nation; but Wini, a 
Saxon ecclesiastic, who was better acquainted with 
courts, so won the favour of his master, that Agil¬ 
bert was commanded to resign one half of his see to 
the courtier. Agilbert refused to be a monarch’s 
puppet, resigned the whole, and departed. In a short 
time, Wini incurred disgrace, and the former bishop 
was requested to return ; but he had the wisdom to 
refuse. — No greater misfortune could afflict a Chris¬ 
tian community, than this dependence of the hierarchy 
on the crown. Ecclesiastics of real merit will not 
much frequent the antechambers of royalty; and kings 
are not very proverbial, either for penetration or ho¬ 
nesty, in the choice of bishops. By St. Theodore 
this monstrous abuse was suspended; the choice of 
bishops devolved on the national synods, presided by 
himself, and probably by his immediate successors. 

A * Vol. L p. 150, &c. f Vol. II. p. 154, &c. 
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But that this regulation was of no long continuance, 
appears from the fact* that in most churches the ancient 
canonical mode of election again prevailed. After the 
establishment of the English monarchy, the crown re¬ 
sumed its usurpations. At first it was content with 
the investiture of the person elected by the chapter. 
But it presumed to recommend a suitable candidate; 
and when this innovation was patiently endured — and 
a patience something like slavishness has ever been the 
characteristic of the clergy — it put the seal to its iniquity 
by nominating to the vacant dignity, without so much 
as condescending to consult the lawful electors.* 

In the Saxon, as in other branches of the church uni¬ 
versal, the hierarchy consisted of seven ascending orders, 
under the rank of bishop. 1. The ostiary who had the 
custody of the gate, and the direction of the bells. 2. The 
lector, who read the lessons. 3. The exorcist, whose 
duty it was to cast out devils. 4. The acolite, who held 
the lights when the Gospel was read, or the sacred mys¬ 
teries were consecrated. 5. The sub-deacon, who hand¬ 
ed the sacred vessels to, and waited on, the deacon. 
6. The deacon, who laid the oblations on the altar, who 
read the Gospel of the day, who baptized infants, and 
delivered the holy eucharist to communicants after it 
had been consecrated by the presbyter. The deacon was 
the first ecclesiastic on whom celibacy was compulsory ; 
the five orders below him might marry, but never could 
attain the deacon’s rank without separating from their 
wives. 7. The presbyter, or priest, who was at the 
head of the church, had to perform the higher duties of 
the ministry, — to consecrate the host, and to preach. 
Finally, the bishop had to ordain presbyters, to confirm 
children, to consecrate churches, and to watch over the 
observance of the ecclesiastical laws.f 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastics, lib. iii. cap. 7., lib. iv. cap. 28., lib. v, cap 
8. 18. Wilkins. Concilia, tom. i. p. 46. Malmesbury, De Pontificibus 
lib. iii. p. 157. Ingulphus Croylandensis, Historia, p. 32. 39.63. Chronicon 
Saxonicum, p. 157, 162. Lingard, Antiquities, p. 55, &c. 

f Liber Canonum Ecclesiasticorum (apud Wiikin*, Leges Anglo- 
Saxonicse, p. 155.). ° 
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The government of the Anglo-Saxon church does not 
appear to have been very efficient. 1. The bishops, 
indeed, had their authority sanctioned by the canons, and 
twice every year they were required to convoke a synod, 
which took cognisance of matters either exceeding their 
individual power, or demanding general co-operation. 
In them, too, each parish clergyman was expected to 
report the state of religion within his wire; to expose 
the difficulties with which he had to contend; to sug¬ 
gest whatever he might judge necessary for the well¬ 
being of his flock ; to denounce hardened, especially 
powerful, offenders; in short, the local business of 
each see was transacted at these meetings ; and on the 
suggestions which were there proposed, applications 
were frequently made to a superior authority for new 
regulations, of a nature more general than lay within 
the power of an episcopal synod. But the best forms 
are useless, unless they are animated by a correspond¬ 
ing spirit. The bishops were too distant, their dioceses 
were too extensive, to allow them that personal and 
minute superintendence over the rural clergy, which the 
precaution of discipline, and even clerical decorum, 
demanded. The perpetual vicissitudes of the times ; 
the turbulence of the people ; the inefficiency of law ; 
the insecurity of person or substance; the influence of 
example, were fatal to the zeal, often to the morals of 
the clergy. Of this fact there is abundant evidence in 
the canons of such councils as have descended to us. 
Still these synods were useful, and for a reason which 
most of our historians have overlooked. On the termi¬ 
nation of the ordinary business of the session, each 
formed itself into a court of judicature for the trial 
and decision of all disputes between clergymen. Dur¬ 
ing these disputes, the laity were excluded ; but on 
their readmittance they were not only authorised, they 
were invited, to state whatever complaints they might 
have against their parochial minister. 2. The national 
councils, which were always convoked by the primate, 
consisted not merely of bishops, but of abbots and of 
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the more distinguished among the ecclesiastics of each 
diocese. The latter, however, appear to have attended 
as advisers only, as sometimes possessing a deliberative 
voice, but never the right of suffrage. This higher 
assembly watched over the purity of faith, no less than 
the maintenance of discipline ; and to them each pre¬ 
late was accountable for the proper discharge of his 
duties. But in human affairs the most salutary regu¬ 
lations are often evaded or defied ; and power will 
often decide where these obligations have nothing 
beyond conscience to enforce them. Hence the fathers 
of councils were frequently compelled to invoke the 
secular arm for the execution of their decrees, espe¬ 
cially for the punishment of the disobedient. By 
degrees the civil power usurped the spiritual: the 
witena-gemot being solicited to chastise such as 
despised the observance of Lent, such as neglected to 
baptize their children, or to confess their sins at certain 
periods to their spiritual director, soon considered 
ecclesiastical penalties as much its province as those 
incurred by a violation of civil law. Of this fact the 
laws of the Saxon states are filled with proofs. Thus, 
if a man neglected to baptize within the first month, he 
paid a fine of thirty shillings; if the child died after 
that period, without the regenerating rite, his whole 
property was forfeited to the bishop’s treasury, to be 
employed for the relief of the poor, the repairs of 
churches, and the education of candidates for holy 
orders. By degrees, there was scarcely a commandment 
in the Decalogue, the violation of which did not fall 
within the cognisance of the civil tribunals. In fact, 
civil and ecclesiastical functions were strangely blended. 
If the king and thanes were thus permitted to enforce 
canonical penalties, and to legislate for the church, it 
is equally certain that the bishops were allowed to 
legislate for no less than to judge the laity. No witena- 
gemot could be held without them ; and in the county 
courts they presided with the ealdorman and high she¬ 
riff. From an anecdote in Eadmer, we learn that 

x 4 
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they also presided in the court of the hundred ; or, at 
least, that in virtue of their judicial character, they 
could, like the ealdorman, summon a court in whatever 
part of their diocese they happened to be. “ One day,” 
says that biographer, “ St. Dunstan having under safe 
custody three criminals convicted of coining false 
money, enquired of the people whether justice should 
not be done on them. As the day was a high festival, 
and the primate was about to celebrate mass, the reply 
was that justice had better be deferred to some other 
day. ‘ Not so,’ said the stern prelate. ‘ I know of 
no crime more injurious to society than the one com¬ 
mitted by these men; nor will I approach the altar 
until they have suffered the penalty decreed by the laws. 
My conduct may seem cruel, but God knows my mo¬ 
tive. I have a duty to fulfil towards the widow, the 
orphan, the poor, who have been injured by these cri¬ 
minals : I must not, by false notions of mercy, remit 
or suspend the legal penalty ; for, by so doing, I en¬ 
courage others to the crime.’ ” Eadmer, however, 
informs us that his heart belied his words ; that he 
wept while the malefactors suffered the legal punish¬ 
ment, the loss of their heads; but that when justice was 
done, he washed his face, and advanced with a more 
cheerful face to the altar. 3. Superior to the national 
councils was the jurisdiction of the popes. On this 
subject there has been much absurd dispute by men 
more anxious for the independence of the established 
church than for the interests of truth. It is, indeed, 
true that the British church was not dependent on, 
perhaps not even in communion with, the see of Rome. 
The bishop of St. David’s exercised a metropolitan 
jurisdiction over the rest of the Welch bishops, long 
after the invasion of the Saxons; and down to the 
twelfth century it was extremely difficult for the Nor¬ 
man princes to extend the primacy of the archbishop 
of Canterbury over th< prelates of that principality. 
But the British is not the Saxon church. From the 
moment in which he received his mission, Augustine was 
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indisputably subject to the see of Rome, from •which 
he derived the plenitude of his authority, and which, as 
we have before seen, he was careful to consult with all 
the humility and all the reverence due to a supreme 
tribunal. His example was imitated by his immediate 
successors, by St. Theodore, by all the English primates 
down to the Norman invasion, who received from him 
the pallium ; and the same filial obedience was pro¬ 
fessed by all the suffragans, all the clergy, all the 
monks of the island. The pope, says Bede, totius 
ecclesiae caput eminet eximium; ->nd Alcuin calls him. 
caput ecclesiarum Christi. In fact, the whole of our 
ecclesiastical history proves that his influence was per¬ 
petually exercised in some one of the following points 
of discipline : — In the conferring of the pallium ; in 
the establishment, extension, or restoration, of arcliie- 
piscopal sees ; in the confirmation of royal grants, of 
monastic privileges, and of metropolitan elections ; in 
the enforcement of canonical discipline ; in the revi_* 
sion of national councils ; in hearing appeals; and, on 
extraordinary occasions, in transmitting legates to con¬ 
vene councils for the restoration of discipline. Of all 
these abundant proof may be found in the Concilia 
of Wilkins, no less than in the Anglo-Saxon writers, 
from Bede to Elfric. — That, in the face of such 
evidence, especially of the frequent appeals of St. 
Wilfred and other prelates, the assertion could be made 
that the English church was independent of Rome, 
might raise our astonishment, had not experience taught 
us how rare a thing is research ; how prone are writers 
to follow some preceding guide, even when that guide 
has been proved to lead astray ; how strong the force of 
prejudice; and, what is still worse than all, how little 
honesty is to be found among religious polemics. 
Whether the supremacy of the pope were an evil or a 
good, does not affect the question : whatever may be 
the opinion of the historian, he is bound to record the 
fact, however that fact be opposed to his wishes. In 
many cases we believe it to have been a good, but in 
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some it was unquestionably an evil. Thus, when the 
popes refused to transmit the pallium to the archbishop 
elect, who was consequently compelled to visit Rome 
for the purpose of receiving it, their motive was a 
proper one. They knew that the see of Canterbury 
had been conferred on unworthy subjects, on mere 
favourites at court, and they resolved that no arch¬ 
bishop elect should enter on his functions until he had 
undergone an examination before them; until his 
learning and orthodoxy were proved equal to the dig¬ 
nity. But if ignorant or immoral men, whose only 
merit was their birth, or favour, were now excluded 
from the primacy, the mischief was that every arch¬ 
bishop elect was at first expected, and even compelled, 
to take a considerable present in his hands. The 
court of Rome has seldom neglected its pecuniary in¬ 
terests. During the middle ages, at least, it exhibited 
a rapacity little consistent with its character; and its 
• conduct in this respect was often so indecent, as to call 
forth the loud murmurs of the people ; often the in¬ 
dignant remonstrances of kings. But murmurs and 
remonstrances, whether from clergy or laity, were 
received with little attention, until Canute the Great, in 
a pilgrimage to Rome, prevailed on the pontiff to con¬ 
sent that nothing beyond personal attendance should be 
exacted from future metropolitans.* 

The revenues of the Anglo-Saxon church is a sub¬ 
ject that may gratify a passing curiosity. 1. The most 
ancient were donations of land ; land was the usual 
reward of military service ; and the same mode of sub¬ 
sistence was not unreasonably allotted to the servants 
of the altar. That these donations commenced with 
the very introduction of Christianity, is evident from 
the example of Ethelbert, who abandoned Canterbury 
and its dependencies to the missionaries; who, in a 


* Authorities: — Wilkin . Concilia ; Chronicon Saxonicum ; Eadmer, 
Vita S. Dunstani, and cl t! • -ntier saints ill the collection of Mabillon and 
Bellamlus; Wilkins, Leges Saxonicse; Bede, Histona Ecclesiastica; Epis- 
tola: S. Bonifacii, necnon Alcuini; Malmesbury, De Pontilicibus; and 
Lingard, Antiquities, in places far too numerous to be cited. 
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spirit scarcely less munificent, endowed the church of 
Rochester, and assisted Saberct of Essex in the en¬ 
dowment of the new see of London. In all the other 
Saxon kingdoms the same policy prevailed. Thus 
Cynegils of Wessex conferred Dorchester on Birinus, 
and his successor bestowed on the church of Win¬ 
chester all the lands lying within a radius of seven 
miles from the walls of that city. To the church of 
Selsey, the whole island, containing eighty-seven hides, 
with 250 slaves, was attached by king Edilwalch; and 
that St. Oswald, with other sovere’gns of Northumbria, 
was equally liberal, may be inferred from the wealth of 
the prelates in that province. After the institution of 
parishes*, local churches were endowed with equal 
avidity ; and as for monasteries, the charters found in 
the monastic churches, and in the “ Monasticon” of 
Dugdale, sufficiently prove the piety of the more an¬ 
cient Saxons. To us the rapidity with which religious 
foundations were so liberally endowed is a cause of 
great surprise; we do not believe that any other country 
can produce a parallel to it. But in these donations 
other peculiarities must bo noticed : — 

“ Tiie piety of the convents was seldom content witli the 
mere donation of their property; and the value of the present 
was generally enhanced by the immunities which they annexed 
to it. The tenure of lands among the Anglo-Saxons had been 
established on nearly the same principles as in the other 
northern nations; and each estate subjected its proprietor to 
the performance of several duties to his superior lord. But 
most of the clerical and monastic possessions were soon dis¬ 
charged from every servile and unnecessary obligation.-f* By 
a transition easy to the human mind, they were considered as 
the property, not of men but of God; and to burden them 
with the services which vassals were compelled to render to 
their superiors, was deemed a profanation and a sacrilege. A 
just distinction, however, was drawn between the claims of indi¬ 
viduals and those of the public ; and while the former were 
cheerfully abandoned, the latter w f ere strictly exacted from the 
ecclesiastical no less than the lay proprietor. To repair the 
roads and bridges, to contribute towards the maintenance 

* See page 233. of the first volume. 

f Wilkins, Leges, p. 57. fiO. 
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of fortifications, and to furnish an equitable proportion of 
troops in the time of war, were services so essential to the 
national prosperity, that from them no exemption could be 
granted. Such was the solemn declaration of Ethelbald, king 
of Mercia • ; but other princes were not always guided by the 
same policy; and unless some charters of ancient date have 
been fabricated in more modern times, we must believe that 
several monasteries were emancipated from every species of 
secular service, and permitted to enjoy the protection, without 
contributing to the exigencies of the state.” f 

That many, perhaps most monasteries, were exempt 
from secular service, and consequently that this, at 
least, is no ground fo* suspecting the genuineness of 
the charters, we have before shown. Had not such 
been the case, how account for the eagerness with 
which secular monasteries were established ? Every 
thane, who felt the usual services to be onerous, had 
only to pretend great anxiety for bis soul, to solicit 
permission to endow some monastery with his posses¬ 
sions ; assume the title of abbot; and a royal charter 
soon extended the ecclesiastical privileges to them. He 
was not compelled to forsake the habits or the pleasures 
of life ; but, surrounded by a company of bottle com¬ 
panions, denominated monks, his days might pass as 
profligately as if he had never left the court. Neither 
the remonstrances of the Venerable Bede, nor the con¬ 
demnation of councils, could extirpate this class; the 
secular abbots, powerful alike by their riches and their 
connections, continued to subsist until the invasions of 
the Danes, when the true, no less than the pretended, 
monasteries were given to the flames. To proceed 
with the curious subject of ecclesiastical immunities and 
privileges: — 

“ In addition to these immunities, others, equally honour¬ 
able to themselves, and more beneficial to the public, were 
enjoyed by the principal of the clerical and monastic bodies. 
The king who erected a church or monastery was urged by 
devotion, sometimes, pert ,ps, by vanity, to display his mu- 

• Wilkin*, Lege*, p. 100. 

f Lingard, Antiquities, p.80. 
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nificence; and the distinctions which he lavished on its inhabit¬ 
ants seemed to reflect a lustre on the reputation of their 
founder. The superior was frequently invested, by the par¬ 
tiality of his benefactor, with the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; 
and, throughout the domain attached to his church, he exer¬ 
cised the right of raising tolls on the transport of merchandise, 
of levying fines for breaches of the peace, of deciding civil 
suits, and of trying offenders within his courts.* These im¬ 
portant privileges, at the same time, improved his finances, and 
peopled his estates. The authority of the clerical was exer¬ 
cised with more moderation than that of the secular thanes: 
men quickly learned to prefer the equity of their judgments to 
the hasty decisions of warlike and ignorant nobles; and the 
prospect of tranquillity and justice encouraged artificers and 
merchants to settle under their protection. Thus, while the 
lay proprietors reigned in solitary grandeur over their wide but 
unfruitful domains, the lands of the clergy were cultivated and 
improved; their villages were crowded with inhabitants; and 
the foundations were laid of several among the principal cities 
in England.” t 

All this is strictly true: the separation, under the Nor¬ 
man princes, of the civil and ecclesiastical tribunals; 
the banishment of the bishop or abbot from the ordi¬ 
nary courts, was received as any thing but a boon by 
the people. A very natural question may, indeed, 
arise,—how could these ecclesiastical judges attend to 
the more peculiar duties of their vocation'? 

“ That spirit of liberality which distinguished the first con¬ 
verts was inherited by many of their descendants. In every 
age of the Saxon dynasty we may observe numerous addi¬ 
tions made to the original donations; and the records of 
different churches have carefully preserved the names and 
motives of their benefactors. Of many, the great object was 
to support the ministers of religion, and, by supporting them, 
to contribute to the service of the Almighty. Others were 
desirous to relieve the distresses of their indigent brethren ; 
and with this view, they confided their charities to the distri¬ 
bution of the clergy, the legitimate guardians of the patrimony 
of the poor. A numerous class was composed of thanes, who 
had acquired opulence by a course of successful crimes, and 
had deferred the duty of restitution until the victims of their 

* Gale, Quimlecim Scriptores, p. 318.320. 323. 490. 512. "Wilkins, Leges, 
tom. i. p. 80. 177. 250. 

f Lingard, Antiquities, p. 81. _ 
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injustice bad disappeared. These were frequently induced, 
towards the decline of life, to confer, as a tardy atonement, 
some part of their property on the church; and when they 
had neglected it, their neglect was generally compensated by 
the pious diligence of their children and descendants. To 
these motives may be added the want of heirs, the hope of 
obtaining spiritual aid from the prayers of the clergy, gratitude 
for the protection which the church always offered to the un¬ 
fortunate, and a wish to defeat the rapacity of a powerful 
adversary ; all of which contributed, in a greater or less degree, 
to augment the possessions of the ecclesiastics. Had the 
revenue arising from these different sources been abandoned 
to the judgment or caprice of the incumbents it might fre¬ 
quently have been abused ; and the abuses would probably 
have relaxed the zeal of their benefactors. But this evil had 
been foreseen, and in some measure prevented, by the wisdom 
of Gregory the Great. According to a constitution which that 
pontiff sent to the missionaries *, the general stock was divided 
into four equal portions. Of these, one was allotted to the bishop 
for the support of his dignity; another was reserved for the 
maintenance of the clergy ; a third furnished the repairs of the 
church, and the ornaments of religious worship ; and the last 
was devoted to the duties of charity and hospitality. It formed 
a sacred fund, to which every one who suffered under the 
pressure of want or infirmity, was expected to apply, without 
the fear of infamy, or the danger of a repulse. ”f 

But if the church was thus amply endowed, let us 
not suppose that there were no limits to individual 
bounty, or that its possessions were invariably secure. 
In the first place, no land could be thus bequeathed 
without the sanction of the crown; nor, as the pro¬ 
perty was henceforth to lie in mortmain, was that 
sanction often conferred without a valuable present. 
This, we mean, was the case at the more advanced 
period; for originally there was no restraint on the 
benefactions of piety. Again, where former kings had 
been too liberal, and where the royal necessities were 
now pressing, ecclesiastical domains were frequently in¬ 
vaded by the resistless power of the monarch, and incor¬ 
porated a second time with those of the crown. The 
nobles were not slow * ■> imitate the conduct of the king, 

* Sec on this subject the sketch of St. Augustine. 

t JUngard, Autiquities, p. 82. 
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generally with equal success; for though excommu¬ 
nication was at one period dreadful enough, in another 
it seemed to have lost its terrors. Often the incumbent 
or abbot, with the view of saving one part, surren¬ 
dered the other to the claimants, or paid an annual 
equivalent. In the third place, — and this is the most 
extraordinary fact, — the very prelates and abbots deli¬ 
berately contributed to the spoliations of their posses¬ 
sions, by the granting to their kindred, friends, or 
retainers, certain portions of land. There were, indeed, 
conditions in such grants ; militarv service or aid in 
case of need, and the reversion, after a lapse of years, 
of the territory thus granted to the cathedral or monas¬ 
tery. But how was this restitution to be enforced ? 
We know that it was often attempted, but only to be 
abandoned. Thus, when an abbot of Croyland, to en¬ 
able his brother to have a seat in the witena-gemot, 
conceded to that brother, from the estates of the monas¬ 
tery, a portion sufficient to qualify him for that enviable 
distinction, though the monks subsequently redeemed 
it, they were but partially successful. Lastly, war was 
a grievous scourge to the church. If the lands of an 
ecclesiastic were not forcibly occupied, they were so 
ravaged as to leave nothing for the support of the in¬ 
cumbent.— 2. But lands were not the only resource 
of the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics. In the primitive 
church, the voluntary offerings of the faithful sufficed for 
its support; and even after a legal measure of univer¬ 
sal application had been adopted for the same purpose, 
the stream of individual bounty, however it might 
be diminished, was not wholly dried up. Down to 
the close of the tenth century, we read that the presents 
of our Saxon ancestors were sometimes of great value. 
3. A less fleeting and more effectual resource was that 
of tithes, which, under the Mosaic economy, God him¬ 
self rendered obligatory, and which Christian sovereigns 
were at length persuaded to adopt, as the least oppres¬ 
sive means of supporting a numerous body of men. 
When this institution was introduced into England, 
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cannot be exactly defined; the introduction was, per¬ 
haps, coeval with that of Christianity itself; for 
•writers of the eighth century, such as Egbert of York, 
and St. Boniface of Mentz, speak of tithes as an old 
regulation in our national church. Here, again, we 
borrow the words of one who has made the Saxon 
church his peculiar study, and whose acquaintance with 
the subject is more accurate and intimate than that of 
any other writer. 

“ Men are not often tempted to make pecuniary sacrifices 
from the sole motive of duty; and as the number of the 
clergy was small, and their wants were liberally supplied by 
the munificence of the converted princes, it is probable that, 
for several years, their pretensions were generally waived, or 
feebly enforced. The institution, however, of parochial churches 
imperiously required an augmentation of the number of pas¬ 
tors ; and, to provide for their support, the payment of tithes 
was, before the close of the eighth century, severally commanded 
by civil and ecclesiastical authority in the council of Calcuith. 
The regulations which were then adopted, at the recommend¬ 
ation of the papal legates, received many improvements from 
the piety or the policy of succeeding legislators. The obli¬ 
gation was declared to extend to every species of annual pro¬ 
duce, even to the profits of merchandise and of military service; 
and, that avarice might not shelter itself under the pretext’of 
ignorance, the time of payment was carefully ascertained — 
the festival of Pentecost, for the tithe of cattle, and that of 
Michaelmas, or All Saints, for the tithe of corn. Censures 
and penalties were denounced against the man who presumed 
to withhold the property of the church. His produce of the 
year was divided into ten equal parts, of which one was given 
to the minister, four were forfeited to the proprietor of the 
land, and four to the bishop ; and the execution of this severe 
law was entrusted to the vigilance of those who were to profit 
by it, — the curate, the lord of the manor, the bishop’s reeve, 
and the king’s reeve.” * 

This punishment was so severe, that few would wish 
to incur it. Incidentally it acquaints us with an im¬ 
portant fact ; that the ordinary profits of a labourer’s 
industry amounted f<* one-half the gross produce he 

* Litigant, Antiquities, p. 88. ThU severe law is to be found in Leges 
Ecclesiastical Regis Eaugari (apud Wilkins, 245.). 
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raised: that the church had one part, his landlord four. 
To tithes in the abstract little objection could he raised, if 
those who paid it were of the dominant faith. But on 
what principle of equity, on what pretext of decency, 
he, who is not of that faith, can be required to support 
its ministers in addition to his own, especially if that 
dominant church scarcely numbered a moiety of the po¬ 
pulation, would probably puzzle the advocates of an 
oppressive system to explain. 4. But in the Anglo- 
Saxon times there were still other resources to the eccle¬ 
siastics, some of which do little credit to religion : — 

“ 1. Within fifteen days after the festival of Easter, a dona¬ 
tion, probably of one silver penny for every hide of arable land, 
was exacted under the appellation of plough-alms, as an ac¬ 
knowledgment that the distribution of the seasons was in the 
bands of the Almighty, and to implore his blessing on the 
future harvest. 2. At the feast of St. Martin, a certain quan¬ 
tity of wheat, sometimes of other grain, was offered on the 
altar as a substitute for the oblations of bread and wine, which 
were formerly made by the faithful, as often as they assisted at 
the sacred mysteries. It was distinguished by the name of 
kirk-shot, and was assessed according to the rate of the house 
inhabited by each individual at the preceding Christmas. By 
the laws of Ina, whoever refused to pay it was amerced forty 
shillings to the king, and twelve times the value of the tax to 
the church; and during the next three centuries, though the 
latter of these penalties remained stationary, that which was 
paid into the royal treasury progressively increased, till it 
amounted to three times the original sum. 3. Thrice in the 
year, at Candlemas, the vigil of Easter, and All Saints, was 
paid th cleot-shot, or a certain quantity of wax, of the value of 
one silver penny for each hide of land. The object of this 
institution was to supply the altar with lights during the cele¬ 
bration of divine service. 4. The only fee which the parochial 
clergy were permitted to demand for the exercise of their func¬ 
tions, was the soul-shot, or retribution in money for the 
prayers said in behalf of the dead. By different laws it was 
ordered to be paid while the grave remained open, and to the 
clergy of that church to which the deceased had formerly be¬ 
longed. The aggregate amount of all these perquisites com¬ 
prised in each parish a fund which was called the patrimony 
of the minister, and which was devoted to nearly the same pur¬ 
poses as the revenues of the cathedral churches. A fter two thirds 
had been deducted for the support of the clergy and the re- 
VOL. in. Y 
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pairs of the building, the remainder was assigned to the relief 
of the poor and of strangers. In a country which offered no 
convenience for the accommodation of travellers, frequent re¬ 
course was had to the hospitality of the curate; and in the 
vicinity of his residence a house was always open for their 
reception, in which, during three days, they were provided with 
board and lodging at the expense of the church.”* 

The preceding taxes, which in their origin were vo¬ 
luntary, and grew compulsory, were sufficiently vex¬ 
atious. The giver, however, had the consolation of 
knowing that his bounty was applied to the best uses. 
But there were other drains on the substance of the 
Anglo-Saxons, who appear to have had a wonderful taste 
for lavishing it on the church,—drains, the application 
of which must have surely been less approved. On 
their way to Rome, royal and noble pilgrims some¬ 
times made considerable donations to foreign monasteries. 
Thus, that of St. Denis had extensive estates on the 
coast of Sussex; several churches in Armorica were sup¬ 
ported by Saxon bounty; Alfred enriched Rheims ; and 
Canute the two great establishments of St. Omers. But 
more important than all these were the gifts offered on 
their arrival in the eternal city. Thus, Anastasius tells 
us how Ethelwulf, during a year's residence in that or¬ 
dinary resort of the pious, distributed the great treasures 
which he had brought from England. On Benedict III. 
he bestowed a crown of pure gold, four pounds in 
weight, with two cups and two images of the same pre¬ 
cious metal, a valuable sword, four silver dishes gilt with 
gold, several albs, curtains, and other costly things. In 
the church of St. Peter he made considerable presents of 
gold to the nobility and clergy, and of silver to the people 
of Rome.—These charities were occasional ; the reme- 
scot, or Peter's pence, was perpetual, and it was one of 
the most odious of the many compulsory payments made 
by our ancestors for the pretended interests of religion. 
It consisted of a silver penny, paid by every family whose 
annual rent amounted to thirty. Its origin is wrapped 


* Lingard, Antiquities, p. 89. 
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in some obscurity. That Ina was not the originator, 
may be inferred from the silence of Bede: that it was 
Offa is not impossible; that it was Ethelwulf is more 
probable. The obligation, indeed, to pay an annual sum, 
of 360 mancuses, to St. Peter’s church, may be traced to 
the time of Offa, who rendered it binding on his suc¬ 
cessors ; but there is reason to' believe it was often 
evaded by them, until Ethelwulf released the crown 
from it, and imposed it on the people, in the manner we 
have mentioned. We find the existence of this hateful 
impost recognised by the laws from the time of Alfred. 
As that monarch carefully remitted ti*e royal alms to 
Rome, we may infer that it was in his time obli¬ 
gatory on the king only : but the expression is rather a 
name than a reality ; for if the king had to pay it, he 
would not fail to raise it on his subjects. From the time 
of his successor Edmund, it was evidently borne by the 
people alone. The time of payment was restricted to 
any of the five weeks intervening between the feast of 
St. Peter and the first day of August; and a heavy 
penalty was inflicted on the man who attempted to 
evade it.* 

The privilege of sanctuary was fully recognised in the 
Saxon church. This institution is more ancient than 
is suspected by most readers. It existed anterior to all 
historic records: it was sanctioned by Moses, who se¬ 
lected his cities of refuge, where the involuntary homi¬ 
cide might be secure from his pursuers. As it had al¬ 
ways existed among the pagan nations, the new converts, 
from the time of Constantine the Great, transferred it 
from the temples to the Christian churches. If it was not 
originally approved, it was tolerated by succeeding em¬ 
perors, until Theodosius extended it to every ecclesiastical 
edifice, even to the habitations of the clergy. To the 

• Authorities: — Wilkins, Concilia Magna: Britannia*; necnon Lege* 
Anglo-Saxonicse (in a multitude of places). To these must be added, Bede, 
Hietoria Ecclesiastica ; the Chronicon Saxonicum ; Ingulphus Croyland. 
■crisis, Historia; Malmesbury, De Pontiflcibus; the Monasticon Anglica. 
nnm; Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastic! j Alfordus, Annates Ecclesiae Anglo. 
Sax.} and others, in passages too numerous to be specified. But more 
than all, we are indebted to Lingard, Antiquities, ubi supra. 
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Saxons, as to the other nations of Germanic origin, it 
was doubtless a blessing. Their ferocity had been 
softened, but not extirpated, by Christianity, — a fact 
on which we have sufficiently dwelt in the preceding 
volume of this compendium.* The provisions of all 
the Saxon legislators prove how difficult, we may add, 
how impossible, it was, totally to eradicate the barbarous 
custom of private revenge. Every man conceived that 
the sword of justice was, in many cases, his appropriate 
weapon, and ought not to be transferred to the public 
magistrate: in fact, the right of individual redress was 
solemnly sanctioned by the custom of all the tribes of 
northern Europe; where not only whole families, but 
whole villages, armed in a private quarrel; where civil 
war, on a considerable scale, followed the revenge of a 
single homicide—for, the longer the strife was per¬ 
petuated, the more bitter would be the animosity, the 
more numerous the hostile parties. [It became evident 
that, if the national existence was to be preserved, pri¬ 
vate war must be abolished, and the duty of revenge 
transferred to the magistrate; Hence the system of 
pecuniary compensation, which is the basis of all the 
Germanic codes. But customs are more powerful than 
laws ; the latter, if not vigorously enforced by an au¬ 
thority always at hand — and neither vigour nor au¬ 
thority attended those of our ancestors—will be openly 
violated. But if the laws were often weak, religion was 
not. The feeble or the unfortunate culprit was sure of 
a refuge in the house of God ; but he was not sure of 
impunity. A certain time only was allowed, till his 
friends could prove his innocence; or, if guilty, engage 
to pay the pecuniary compensation; and, at its expira¬ 
tion, if neither were done, he was delivered to the officers 
of justice. Originally the time was three days: it was 
successively extended to a week, to nine days, to an in¬ 
definite period, to be shortened or protracted at the plea¬ 
sure of the king. This protection was not generally 
awarded to all criminals ; it could not be claimed by 
• See especially pages 9,10,11,19,13. anil 152,153. 
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the thief who had repeatedly claimed it, nor by the 
rebel: both might be dragged from the very altar to 
receive the punishment of their crimes. There were, 
however, a few churches which, by especial favour, had 
the privilege of saving the life of every fugitive, what¬ 
ever the enormity of his guilt; in this case, his prose¬ 
cutor was compelled to accept a pecuniary compensation; 
but he still appears to have been liable to every other 
punishment — to stripes, bonds, pillory, even muti¬ 
lation of limb; to any thing, in short, salvd animd. 
The churches of York, Beverley, Ramsey, and West¬ 
minster, were of this number ; but superior to them all 
was the abbey of Croyland. Not only the precincts of 
that abbey, but the island and the waters which sur¬ 
rounded it, had the privilege of sanctuary : the line of 
demarcation, drawn twenty feet from the edge of the 
lake, effectually stopped the pursuit of justice. The 
criminal had only to swear fealty to the abbot, and he 
might laugh at the rage of his pursuers ; but if he ever 
ventured beyond the prescribed bounds, without a writ¬ 
ten permission, he again became obnoxious to death. 
After the destruction of this magnificent monastery by 
the Danes—an event which we have related at 
length*, — and its restoration by the chancellor Tur- 
ketul, king Edred offered to revive the ancient privi¬ 
lege ; but that virtuous and able man, knowing how 
monstrously it had been abused, declined the offer, and 
insisted that the monastery should only be invested with 
the ordinary right of asylum.f 

Another institution, the Peace of the Church , origin¬ 
ated in kindred motives of humanity. On every Sunday 
and every holiday, on every day during Lent and Ad¬ 
vent, feuds werS suspended: on these days, which were 
peculiarly consecrated to the service of God, the hostile 
might meet in safety, and, if they pleased, amicably 

* See page 242. of the present volume- 
' + Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicse, p. 15. 35, tec. ; necnon Concilia, 
p. 175. 181. Ingulphus Croylandensis, Historia,' p. 40. Ducange, Glossa- 
rium ad Scriptores Medis et Infimae Latinitatis, voc. Sanctuarium. Wit 
kina. Glossanum, voc. Fridstole, p. 403. Lingard, Antiquities, p. 99, &c. . 
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converse under the sacred mantle of the church. That 
such an institution, the wisest and most humane on 
record, would often lead to the permanent reconciliation 
of the parties, is undoubted; we may add, that none 
were permitted to approach the tribunal of penance, or 
the sacerdotal altar, who did not from their hearts for¬ 
give the deepest wrongs they might have received. Sub¬ 
sequently, the invisible but all-powerful tegis of the 
church was thrown over the man who hastened to public 
worship, who obeyed the summons of a bishop, who 
travelled to an episcopal synod or national council. 
Severe was the chastisement of the man who presumed 
to violate this ecclesiastical privilege — a violation re¬ 
garded as a crime of the blackest dye. This, with an¬ 
other privilege to which we have before alluded*,—the 
right of sanctuary recognised in the royal palace, and 
the pax regis within a certain distance from the place 
where the king might happen to abide,—will be remem¬ 
bered to the honour of the Saxons, or rather to that of 
the church, while human records exist, t 

The sacraments of the Anglo-Saxons, both as to 
their number and nature, have, like most other things, 
been made the subject of controversy between the two 
rival churches; yet, if it be examined by any im¬ 
partial reader, he will perceive that they speak a plain 
and uniform language. As laymen, we can have no 
professional bias, and we write what we are sure is the 
truth, whether it meet the approbation of the one party 
or the other. I. Within thirty days after its birth, 
every infant was ordered to be regenerated in the 
waters of baptism ; and heresy, as we have before ob¬ 
served, was the penalty of the parent who neglected 
this most necessary rite. One sponsor only appears to 
have answered for the faith and future obedience of the 
child. To modern readers it may appear somewhat 
singular that the eucharist was administered to the in¬ 
fant immediately after the rite; yet that such was the 

• See page 40. of the firat volume. 

t Wtlkioa, Leges, p.109,110.197. 199. Lingard, ubi supra. 
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fact during seven consecutive days — the child during 
that period being clad in white garments, emblematical 
of inward purity — is certain from the testimony of 
Alcuin and Elfric. The infant was now a member of 
Christ; and, as such, entitled to all the graces of the 
mystical union. As he grew up, he had access to the 
same means of purification from sin.* 

II. But what was the opinion entertained of the eu- 
charist by our Saxon ancestors, and under what form 
was it administered ? — 1. The language employed on 
this subject by the Anglo-Saxon writers is certainly 
very strong. Thus Bede: —“ In celebrating the mass, 
we again immolate to God, for the profit of our souls, 
the sacred body and the precious blood of the Lamb by 
which we have been redeemed from our sins.” + The 
council of Calcuith orders, that, where relics could not 
be procured, the eucharist should be preserved in lieu 
of them, since it is the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. £ “ It is sufficient for a priest to offer 

one sacrifice in the day, because Christ only once suffered, 
and redeemed the world §,” — words which evidently 
involve the idea of a sacrifice, and of Christ’s presence 
in it. In the pontifical of Egbert, the bishop is directed 
to invoke the influence of God on the priest he ordains, 
that the latter might be able to transform the elements 
into the body and blood of Christ. || The vessel in 
which the eucharist was contained was called the bearer 
of Christ’s body IT, a new sepulchre for it.** The cor- 
porale is a piece of fine linen, in which the body and 

• Concilium Calchuthense (held 785), cap. ii. (apud Wilkins, Concilia, I. 
146.). Alcuinus, Opera, ed. Duchesne, par. ii. Elfrici Kpistola*, p. 172. 
(apud Wilkins, Leges Ang. Sax.). 

. f “ Missarum solemnia celebrantes, corpus sacrosanctum et preciosum 
Agni sanguinem, quo k peccatis redempti sumus, denuo Deo in profectum 
nostree aalutia iimnoiamua.”— Opera, tom. vii. p. 6. 

t “ Et si alias reliquias invenire non potest, tamen hoc (corpus Christi) 
maxime proficere potest, quia corpus et sanguis est Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi.”— Syn. Cal. cap. ii. (apud Wilkins, Concilia, i. 169.). 

$ “ Et sumcit sacerdoti unam missam in uni die celebrare, quia Christus 
simul passus est, et totum mundum redemit.”— Excerpt. Egb. 55. (Wilkins, 
L 104.1. 

|| “ Ut per obsequium plebis tune corpus et sanguinem Filii tui immacu- 
lati benedictione transformet”— Marlene, ii. S53. 

2 “ Corporis Domini nostri gerulum.”— Ibid. 

** “ Hoc vasculum corporis Christi novum sepulcbrum.”— Ibid. 

Y 4 
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blood of Christ was consecrated, and in which they were 
covered and wrapped.* And the consecration of the altar 
is said to consist in the secret virtue by which the ele¬ 
ments chosen for the sacrifice aTe converted into the body 
and blood of the Redeemer; by which they are trans¬ 
formed, though in a manner invisible, into the sacred 
host of the Lamb; that, as the Word was made flesh, so 
the nature of the offering, being blessed, may be turned 
into the substance of the Word, and that what was be¬ 
fore bread may here be made eternal life.f We may 
smile at the tale related by Bede, that a youth being 
taken captive, bound and committed to prison, when his 
brother, a priest, believing him to have fallen in battle, 
offered up a daily mass for his soul, his chains, through 
the efficacy of the sacrifice, fell from his body $; but 
we are compelled to believe, even from this legend, that 
the Anglo-Saxons understood Christ to be immolated on 
the altar. In many other passages of the same writer the 
real presence and immolation are distinctly affirmed, as the 
“ oblation of the saving victim.” § The Saxon homilies 
are not less explicit: — “ Daily is his passion renewed by 
the mystery of the holy husel at the holy mass.” || — 
“ Without, they seem bread and wine, both in appearance 
and in taste ; yet after consecration they are truly Christ’s 
body and blood, through a ghostly mystery.” And we may 
observe that the same opinions were entertained by the 
Scottish ecclesiastics. Thus Cuminius, in his life of 
Columba, calls the mass “ sacriflcale mysterium,” “ sa¬ 
me oblationis obsequia,” <f same eucharistiae mysteria,” 
“ sacrosancti sacrificii mysteria.” IT Thus Adamnan, 

• “ Hsec linteamina in usum altaris tui ad consecrandum super ea, sive 
ad tcgcndum involvendumque corpus et sanguinera Filii tut” — Martene, 
p.255. 

f “ Quod electas ad sacrificium creaturas in corpus et sanguinem Re. 
demptoris virtus secreta convertat, et in sacras Agni hostias invisibili mu- 
tatione transcribat: ut sicutVerbum caro factum est, ita inVerbi substantiam 
benedicta oblationis natura proflciat, et quod prius fucrit alimonia, vita 
hie cfficietur sterna." — Pontificate Gemmiticense, p. 263. This is also a 
Saxon pontifical. 

For most of these extracts vn- .-'re indebted to Lingard, Appendix N. 

t Bede, Historia Ecclesiast.-a, lib. iv. cap. 22. 

\ “ Cum sacrificium Dei victim* salutaris offerret.”— Ibid. cap. 28. 

' || Sermo in die Paschali, apud Wheloc, p. 47(1 474. 

f Cuminius, Vita & Columbte, cap.iv. et viii. (edit Pinkerton, p.29.et3S.) 
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in his life of the same saint — and both biographers, 
let us remember, flourished in the seventh century — 
says, that to celebrate mass is “ Sacra consecrare mys- 
teria,” ff Christi corpus ex more conficere."* Such 
language as that of the quotations we have given, must, 
unless words have no meaning, be admitted to record 
a belief of the real presence in the eucharist. To at¬ 
tempt their refutation would betray little candour—the 
noblest quality of a writer. That the persuasion for 
which we contend was general among the Anglo-Saxons, 
may be inferred from a passage in the life of St. Odo, 
which, though containing a stupid miracle, conveys the 
sense of the times. Some clerks in the church of Can¬ 
terbury, says Osbern, maintained that, after consecration, 
the elements remained just what they were before; that 
they were not the body and blood of Christ, but a 
figure or sign of the body and blood. Desiring to destroy 
the enormous wickedness of these men (enormem per- 
fidiam), Odo wrought a miracle : at the fraction of the 
host, the blood flowed as if from a human body; and many 
were called to see it. f Though we reject the miracle 
with contempt, and do not believe that Odo would have 
practised any imposition on the people, — though the 
relation is the pure invention of that lying knave Osbern, 
it speaks the impression of his time as to the essence of 
the sacrament. In short, the whole tenour of Anglo* 
Saxon remains, from Bede to Dunstan, implies an esta¬ 
blished and unchanged belief of the real presence in 
the eucharist. Two or three passages, however, taken 
from the Saxon constitutions and from homilies of the 
archbishop Elfric, a disciple of St. Ethelwald, have 
been adduced by a host of protestant writers to prove 
the contrary. Thus, in the Liber Canonum Ecclesi- 
asticorum: — 

“ The husel is the body of Christ, not corporeally but 
spiritually; not the body in which he suffered, but the body of 

* Adatnnanus, Vita ejuadem, lib. i. cap. p. 93. et lib. iii. cap. 17. 
p. 171. 172. (e&dem edit.). 

f Mendax Oabernua, in Vita S. Odonis. 
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which he spake when he consecrated the bread and wine in 
the eucharist the night before he suffered, saying of that con¬ 
secrated bread, ‘ This is my body;' and of that consecrated 
wine, ‘ This is my blood, which is shedfor many for the remission 
of sins.’ Understand, therefore, that if Christ could change, 
before his passion, the bread into his body, and the wine into 
his blood, spiritually ; so, daily, by the hands of the priest, may 
the bread and wine be consecrated into the spiritual body and 
blood.” * 

Thus, also, Elfric says, that <f the eucharistic differs 
from the natural body of Christ; and that, though the 
former is verily his body, it is so after a spiritual, not after 
a natural manner.” + At the first view, these passages 
would certainly convey the notion that the doctrine, in 
this respect, of our Saxon forefathers, was consistent with 
that of the present established church ; and such was 
the meaning which we ourselves once attached to them. 
But a deeper examination of the question has satisfied 
us that our former impression was wrong. Though 
this is a subject which cannot be clearly understood by 
any reader who has not some knowledge of the inter¬ 
minable disputes on the form of the eucharist during the 
middle ages, from Paschasius ltadbertus down to the 
thirteenth century, we will endeavour, in as few words 
as possible, to remove the difficulties with which it is 
connected. $ 

Early in the ninth century, some of the more subtle 
ecclesiastics began to renew a doubt, which had been 
agitated in former ages of the church — whether the 
body of Christ, present in the eucharist, was the iden¬ 
tical body which had been born of the Virgin, and suf¬ 
fered on the cross. All parties equally admitted the 
real presence, and even transubstantiation ; they agreed 
that, after the mysterious words of the priest, the ele¬ 
ments, in virtue of a divine miracle, became Christ’s 
body and blood; but they differed widely as to the 
form. The most numerous, who therefore called them- 

* Apud Wilkins, Leges AnglcvSax. p. 159, 160. 

t Sermo in die Paschali, p. 7. edit. Lisle. 

t Authorities, those before cited, with Lingard, Antiquities, Ap¬ 
pendix N. 
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selves the orthodox party, maintained that though the 
body and blood of Christ were really and substantially 
present, yet that they were enveloped under the acci¬ 
dents of bread and wine, and could be discerned only 
by faith ; that, if the reality were there, the sign still 
remained. In this they followed the opinions of Paul 
the Deacon, who, before the time of Paschasius Rad- 
bertus, had these decisive words —“ Prsescius Conditor 
noster infirmitatis nostrse, ea potestate qua cuncta fecit 
ex nihilo, et corpus sibi ex carne semper Virginis Mariae, 
operante Sancto Spiritu, fabricavit; panem et vinum 
aqua mixtum, manente propria specie, in carnem et 
sanguinem suam, ad catholicam precem, ob reparatio- 
nem nostram, Spiritus Sancti sanctificatione convertit.” 
This language explicitly proves that transubstantiation 
was already the faith of the church. But even this 
doctrine did not suit others, who taught that the ele¬ 
ments had not even the accidents of bread and wine ; 
that they were wholly, in their substance and essence, 
the true body of Christ ; that the sign was excluded by 
the reality. “ We believe and faithfully confess and 
hold,” says Haimo of Halberstadt, “ that the substance 
itself, namely, of the bread and the wine, is, through 
the operation of the divine virtue, substantially con¬ 
verted into another substance, that is, into real flesh and 
blood.” * But though these parties thus differed as to 
the hypothesis whether the accidents of the elements did 
or did not remain, both agreed not only that Christ’s 
body was really present, but that it was the same body 
which was born of the Virgin, which hung on the cross, 
and was raised the third day. To prove these dogmas, 
Paschasius entered the field of controversy. Like Paul 
the Deacon, he admitted that the accidents remained 
after consecration; that there was a reality and a sign, 
and, consequently, a mystery : — " Licet figura panis et 
vini hie sit, omnino nihil aUud quin caro Christi et san- 

* These remarkable words should be given in the original“ Credimus 
itaque et fideiiter contitemur et tenemus, auod substantia ilia, panis scilicet 
et vini, per operationem divines virtutis substantialiter convertatur in aliarn 
substantiam, id est, in carnem et sanguinem.” — Haimo Halber*taden»* 
(apud Dacherium, Spicilegium, tom. ii.). 
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guis post consecrationem credenda sunt. Unde ipsa 
Veritas ad discipulos hsec inquit, Caro mea est pro mundi 
vitd. Et, ut mirabilius loquar, non alia plane quam 
quae nata est de Maria, et passa in cruce, et resurrexit 
de sepulchro.” By a commentator of the same period, 
this doctrine is still more explicitly taught,— “ Sicut 
caro Christi quam assumpsit in utero virginali, verum 
corpus ejus est, et pro nostra salute occisum ; ita panis 
quem Christus tradidit discipulis suis, omnibusque. 
prcedestinatis ad vitam aeternam, et quem quotidie con- 
secrant sacerdotes in ecclesia, cum virtute divinitatis 
quae ilium panem replet, verum corpus est Christi. 
JVec sunt duo corpora, ilia caro quam assumpsit, et iste 
panis , sed unum verum corpus Christi faciunt, in tan- 
turn ut dum ille frangitur et comeditur, Christus im- 
molatur et comeditur, et tamen vivus manet. Et sicut 
illud corpus quod in cruce positum pro nostra salute et 
redemptione est immolatum, ita quotidie ad nostram 
salutem et redemptionem, iste panis Deo offertur, qui 
licet panis videatur, corpus est Christi.” * Hence both 
the disciples of Haimo and those of Paschasius (or, if 
the reader will, Paulus Diaconus) agreed that the natural 
and eucharistic body of Christ were identical. But a 
third class of writers soon arose, who, while they ad¬ 
mitted the real presence of Christ in the sacrament with 
full assurance of faith, contended that the two bodies 
were different. Of these an ingenious author of the 
times leads the way, by saying that the proposition of 
Paschasius, viz. the identity of the natural and eucha¬ 
ristic body, — of the one born from the Virgin, and of 
the one offered daily in the sacrifice, — was to him as 
astonishing as it was novel — novel, too, in the church 
of God: — “ Istud plane fateor nunquam me prius 
audisse, vidisse, legisse.” How, he asked, could the body 
which was born, crucified, and raised a glorious body, 
be eaten by men? Hence, he concluded, that there 
were two bodies— the natural, which was inapproachable 

• Mabillon, pnefatio ad partem it Sseculi Quarti Actorum Sanctorum 
Ord S. Ben. p. xvii. 
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and unchangeable; and the sacrificial, which might be re¬ 
ceived into the mouth, masticated, digested, &c. * He 
was followed by llabanus Maurus, who asserted that the 
sacrament consisted of things visible and of things invi¬ 
sible : that the former, subject to the empire of the 
senses, partook of the ordinary qualities of matter; that 
the latter subsisted unchangeable and incorruptible ; and 
that the opinion of Paschasius and others was er¬ 
roneous : — “ Nam quidem nuper de ipso sacramento 
corporis et sanguinis Domini non recte sentientes, dix- 
erunt hoe ipsum corpus et sanguinem Domini, quod de 
Maria Virgine natum est.” But we must here observe, 
that llabanus, though he condemned the monstrous 
notion before mentioned, distinctly admitted transub- 
stantiation: — “ Quis unquam erederet, quod panis in 
carnem potuissct converti, vel vinum in sanguinem,' 
nisi ipse Salvator diceret, qui panem et vinum creavit, 
et omnia ex nihilo fecit. Facilius est aliquid ex alio 
facere, quam omnia ex nihilo creare.” The meaning 
of llabanus was amplified by Herigerus and others ; 
by none more clearly than by an anonymus writer, 
whom Mabillon supposed to be Florus deacon of 
Lyons, and who was certainly contemporary, or nearly 
so, with the preceding. Speaking of Christ’s - last 
supper with his disciples, the homilist says : — “ The 
body of which he spake was one, that which he de¬ 
livered, another. The body of which he spake was 
substantial; that which he delivered, mystical. The 
body of the Lord died, was buried, and ascended into 
heaven; that which he delivered under a mystery to 
the Apostles is daily consecrated by the hands of priests.” 
These words would lead us to conclude, that the author 
denied transubstantiation, did he not, in other passages, 
expressly declare his belief in that tenet. The sum of 

• The learned reader will perceive that we cautiously abstain from one 
part of the subject embraced by the Stercoranists. We wonder how in such 
an age men durst write so. The truth, however, is, that there was much more 
freedom of opinion in the middle ages than we generally suppose. The 
doctrine of the Stercoranists is involved in one question,—“ An Eucharistia 
secessui sit obnoxia ? ” Those who wish to know more of the subject, must 
wade through the disputes of the schools. " 
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his reasoning is, that the true body of Christ, the mystical 
or eucharistic body, in contradistinction from the natural, 
subsists under the form of bread and wine.—A more ce¬ 
lebrated impugner of Paschasius, in one respect, than any 
of the preceding, was Ratramnus, or Bertram, a monk of 
Corbie, in the ninth century. Charles the Bold could 
not behold with much patience the disputes of the 
people on this abstruse subject — some saying that the 
body and blood of Christ were visible in the eucharist 
without a veil; others that the veil of the elements 
covered the essence; some that it was the same, others 
that it was a different body from that which our 
Saviour had on earth. It was at the monarch’s re¬ 
quest, that Ratramnus endeavoured to fix the faith of 
the church on so momentous a subject. The monk 
immediately commenced his task, which he divided 
into two parts: — 1. Is there in the eucharist any mys¬ 
tery or figure, or is it the veritable body and blood of 
our Redeemer? With Paschasius he answers in the 
affirmative. He commences by defining figure and 
truth. Figure , he observes, is an obscure manner of 
speaking; asserting one thing, but conveying another. 
For example, in the Lord's prayer we call the eternal 
Word bread; and Jesus Christ calls himself the vine , 
his disciples the branches. Truth, on the other hand, 
is the evident demonstration of a thing, which admits 
of no image, but which expresses a thing according to 
its natural existence. For example, when we say that 
Jesus Christ was born of a virgin, that he suffered and 
died, we use neither veil nor figure, but the truth is 
manifested by the very terms which convey it ; but our 
language is figurative, when we say that Christ is 
bread, is a vine, and that his disciples are branches 
abiding in him ; for naturally the case is not so. Ap¬ 
plying these definitions to the question at issue, he says, 
— If there be no figure in the eucharist, there is no 
mystery, and, consequently, no object of faith. Now, 
all admit that after consecration the elements, bread 
and wine, are changed into the body and blood of 
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Christ: but outwardly no change has taken place; it 
must, therefore, be internal. Hence there must be 
both the 6ign and the reality: externally is the form 
of bread; we see its colour, we taste its savour: in¬ 
ternally,, we believe that there is something far more 
precious, something divine, viz. the body of Christ, 
which we see, receive, eat, not through our corporeal 
senses, but through the eyes of faith. Wherefore, this 
bread and this wine are spiritually or figuratively the 
body and blood of Christ ; yet, after the mystical con¬ 
secration they are no more bread and wine, but in truth 
that body and blood. This reasoning he extends through 
several pages, all evidently to prove that, as the change 
is not outward, or visible to the eyes, and that as, con¬ 
sequently, it must be inward or invisible, that change 
cannot be corporeal, but spiritual ; and that, though the 
substance be transformed, it is hidden under the veil or 
figure of bread and wine. In many places, he is evi¬ 
dently so fearful of being misunderstood — and this is 
worthy of remark, for he has been claimed by protestants 
— of being supposed to deny the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, that he repeats himself; distinctly affirming 
that the elements no longer remain in substance; that, 
though visible as such to the senses, they are, in reality, 
quite another thing, viz. the body and blood of Christ. 
He concludes this first part of his subject by empha¬ 
tically saying: — “ Ex his omnibus qua; sunt hactenus 
dicta, monstratum est quod corpus et sanguis Christi, 
quse fidelium ore in ecclesia pcrcipiuntur, figurae sunt 
secundum speciem visibilem; at vero secundum in- 
visibilem substantiam, id est, divini potentiam Verbi, 
vere corpus et sanguis Christi existunt; unde se¬ 
cundum visibilem creaturam corpus pascunt ; juxta 
vero potentioris virtutem substantiae .fidelium mentes 
et pascunt et sanctificant.” — 2. But is this transub¬ 
stantiated body the same that was born, and suffered 
and died ? Here again Ratramnus appeals to the 
evidence of the senses. The natural body and the 
eucharistic are different ; because the one was visible and 
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tangible, the other is invisible and impalpable; because 
the former appeared to be what it really was, while the 
latter appears to be what it is not. The body of Christ 
was incorrupt; but the species under which the faithful 
receive that body in the eucharist quickly decay : hen (i J 
to assert that the two are identical, must be absurd, 
and contrary to the sentiment of the church, which prays 
that we may, in a future state, see, without veil or figure, 
that which in this state of being is imaged or shadowed 
under sacramental forms.* 

We have dwelt the longer on the work of Ratramnus, 
as it was evidently followed, always as to its spirit, 
generally in its very words, by Elfric. How, it may 
be asked, came an isolated monk (as Elfric originally 
was) acquainted with the subtle disputes of the con¬ 
tinental theologians ? The answer is ready: the abbots 
of Eleury and Corbie, in consequence of an application 
of St. Ethelwold, sent some of their monks to teach in 
the monasteries of Abingdon and Winchester, in both 
which Elfric was educated. Nearly one half of his 
sermon on the sacrifice of the mass consists of extracts 
from the treatise of Ratramnus, whose opinions lie per¬ 
fectly espouses. Hence it is that he labours to impress 
on the minds of his hearers the difference between the 
natural and the eucharistic body of Christ, between that 
which suffered on the cross, and that which is daily 
consecrated by the priest. The body of Christ, he ob¬ 
serves, is really present in the sacrament, yet it is not 
visible to the senses; hence it is invisibly concealed 
under the elemental forms of bread and wine. The 
change of these elements into Christ’s body and blood 
is not visibly effected ; it is therefore produced invisibly, 
or, as he terms it, spiritually, in contradistinction to cor- 

* Paschasius Radbdrtus, de Corpore ct Sanguine Christi (apud 
Maitene et Durand, Amplissima Collectio, tom. ix. p. 373, &c.). llabanui 
Maurus, de Sacris Ordinibus, lib. vii. (in Bibliotheca Patrum, Sa;culuin|ix.). 
Ratramnus, De Eucharist i-i, passim (apud Dacherium Spicilegium, tom. 
xii.) Mahillon, Acta Sai. t..rum Ord. S. Ben. Pnefatio ad Partem ii. 
Sseculi iv. Cellier, Histoire des Auteurs Eccllsiastiques, tom. xix. p. 37, &c. 
p.136, &c. Alfordus, Annales Ecclesiae Ang. Sax., tom. iii. p. 440. Lin- 
gard. Antiquities, Appendix N. 
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poreally. Both he and Itatramnus use the words na- 
turaliter and xpiritualiter, as opposite to each other; while, 
in more modern times, naturaliter and sacramentaliter 
. e preferred— the one as denoting an unchangeable or 
l /dily, the other an eucharistic or spiritual mode.of 
existence. If the reader, with the preceding explana¬ 
tion before him, will diligently weigh every sentence in 
the homily of Elfric, he will not read one to which Ra- 
tramnus would not have subscribed, not one which Ra- 
tramnus would not have written, nor one which is not 
virtually. Often verbally, involved in^what he has written. 
Elfric, however, seems to have been alone among the 
Anglo-Saxons in this view of the subject; for all' the 
other writers of his country evidently regard the natural 
and eucharistic body of Christ as perfectly identical. 
We will not pursue it farther. We repeat our settled 
conviction that the doctrine of transubstantiation was . 
universally received by the Anglo-Saxons. Yet Usher 
and Lisle, and Wheloch, and Inett, an'd Henry, and a host 
besides, have adopted Ratramnus, consequently Elfric, 
as a precursor of the Reformation. Hear one of the 
last:— 

“ It is certain that the transubstantiation of the eucharist 
was not the established or the universal belief of the Anglo- 
Saxons. In a MS. of the Saxon ecclesiastical constitutions, it is 
declared; * The husel (the sacrament) isChrist’s body, not bodily, 
but spiritually ; not the body in which he suffered, but the body 
about which he spake when he blessed the loaf and wine.’” * 

We believe in transubstantiation just as much as Mr. 
Turner —just as much as in the incarnation of Vishnu ; 
but in two things, we hope, we differ from him •— 
in freedom from prejudice, and in making* no sweep¬ 
ing assertions without a previous careful examination, 
or without stating the grounds on which such assertions 
are founded. The historian’s duty is clear: he should 

record facts just as he finds them; not distort them_ 

whether through prejudice or ignorance is immaterial 

* Turner, Anglo-Saxotu, iii. 499. 
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— to support a system, however excellent that system 
may be.* 

That the communion was administered in both kinds 
is indisputable, both from the case of St. Guthlake +, 
from various passages in the homilies and canons, where 
the use of the cup is distinctly mentioned or implied, 
and from the testimony of Arnulfus bishop of Rochester, 
whose words imply that the use of the cup was not dis¬ 
continued even so low as the twelfth century. This fact 
has been abundantly proved by Mabillon, to whose dis¬ 
sertation we refer the inquisitive reader. ^ 

III. The existence of penance as a sacrament, ap¬ 
pears perpetually. But penance supposes confession, 
which we find practised from the earliest period in the 
Saxon church. Thus St. Cuthbert is represented as 
going from place to place, to preach and hear the con¬ 
fessions of the people. In the penitential of Egbert, wc 
read, “ The time of duty comes every twelve months, 
when every man shall speak to his confessor, and 
avow to God and his confessor all the sins he has com¬ 
mitted;" and in a Saxon homily, “ Truly, no man will 
obtain forgiveness of his sins from God, unless he 
confess to some of God’s ministers, and do penance 
according to his judgment.” Minute are the directions 
given to the priest, to guide him while he sits in the 
tribunal of penance; and in the work of Egbert we find 
various penalties to be imposed, according to the com¬ 
parative enormity of the offence, differing generally in 
fasting from a few days to as many years, sometimes 
the whole life. The period, however, might be short¬ 
ened by benefactions to the church and to the poor ; for 
a pecuniary compensation was admitted to atone for 
crimes against society—why should not the same means 
satisfy the demands of offended religion ? It is singular 
to see the abuses to which these dispensations or in¬ 
dulgences gave rise But the evil was progressive : — 

* Elfrici Homilia de Sscrif. Turner, ubi supri. Alford, Annalei, iii. 
440 . Lingard, ubi auprd. 
t See page 221. of the present voL 

t Mabillon, Acta;SS, Ord. S. Ben. Praefatio ad Partem i. Sscc. iii. p. S3, Ac. 
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“ This indulgence, which had originally been confined to the 
dying, was claimed, with an equal appearance of justice, by the 
sick and the infirm, and was at length extended to all whose 
constitutions or employments were incompatible with th^ rigour 
of a long and severe fast. By the rich it was accepted with 
gratitude; but to the poor it offered an illusory boon, which 
only aggravated the hardships of their condition. To remove 
the invidious distinction, a new species of commutation was 
adopted. Archbishop Egbert, founding his decision on the 
authority of Theodore, intrusted it to the prudence of the con¬ 
fessor, to enjoin, when the penitent pleaded infirmity or in¬ 
ability, a real equivalent in prayers or money. Thus, a new 
system of canonical arithmetic was ostatdisueil, and the fast 
of a day was taxed at a silver penny for the rich, or of fifty pa¬ 
ternosters for the illiterate, and fifty psalms for the learned. 
That these compensations would accelerate the decline of the 
primitive fervour, was foreseen and lamented by the bishops; 
and the fathers of the council of Cloves-lioe made a vigorous 
but fruitless attempt to uphold the ancient discipline. “ It is 
necessary,” they observe to the Saxon clergy, “ that the en¬ 
joyment of forbidden pleasures should be punished by the 
subtraction of lawful gratifications. Alms and prayers are un¬ 
doubtedly useful; but they were designed to be the auxiliaries, 
not the substitutes, of fasting.” The torrent, however, was re¬ 
sistless ; and the condemned indulgences were gradually sanc¬ 
tioned, first by the silence, afterwards by the approbation, of 
their accusers. There was another, and a more singular inno¬ 
vation, which equally provoked, and equally survived, their 
censure. Among a powerful and turbulent nobility, it was 
not difficult to discern men whose offences were so nu¬ 
merous, that, to expiate them according to the letter of the 
canons, would require a greater number of years than could 
possibly fall to the lot of any individual. Sinners of this de¬ 
scription were admonished to distrust so precarious a resource, 
to solicit the assistance of their friends, and to relieve their own 
insolvency by the vicarious payments of others. In obedience 
to this advice, they recommended themselves to the prayers of 
those who were distinguished by the austerity-and sanctity of 
their lives, endeavoured, by numerous benefits, to purchase the 
gratitude of the monks and clergy; and, by procuring their 
names to be enrolled among the members of the more celebrated 
monasteries, indulged in the hope of partaking in the merit of 
the good acts performed by these societies. But it was not 
longjbefore a system, which offered so much accommodation to 
human weakness, received considerable improvements; and 
men were willing to persuade themselves that they might atone 
for their crimes, by substituting in the place of their own, the 

z 2 
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austerities of mercenary penitents. It was in vain that the 
council of Cloves-hoe thundered its anathemas against their 
disobedience; the new doctrine was supported by the wishes 
and the practice of the opulent; and its toleration was at 
length extorted, on the condition that the sinner should un¬ 
dergo, in person, a part at least of the penance. The thane 
who determined to embrace the expedient, was commanded 
to lay aside his arms, to clothe himself in woollen or sack¬ 
cloth, to walk barefoot, to carry in his band the staff of a pil¬ 
grim, to maintain a certain number of poor, to watch during 
the night in the church, and, when he slept, to repose on the 
ground. At his summons, his friends and dependants assem¬ 
bled at his castle; they also assumed the garb of penitence ; 
their food was confined to bread, herbs, and water; and these 
austerities were continued till the aggregate amount of their 
fasts equalled the number specified by the canons. Thus, with 
the assistance of one hundred and twenty associates, an opu¬ 
lent prince might, in the short space of three days, discharge 
the penance of a whole year. But he was admonished 
that it w>as a doubtful and dangerous experiment; and that, 
if he hoped to appease the anger of the Almighty, he 
must sanctify his repentance by true contrition of heart, by 
frequent donations to the poor, and by fervent prayer. How 
long this practice was tolerated, I am ignorant; but I have 
met with no instance of it posterior to the reign of Edgar.” * 

The honesty with which the reverend author relates 
the origin and progress of this abuse will not disarm 
the resentment of posterity at ecclesiastics, tvho could 
be thus criminally condescending, who could thus di¬ 
rectly encourage vice, that they might profit by it. No 
terms are sufficiently strong to express the execration 
due to such shameless complicity, such unbluslung 
avarice.f 

IV., V., VI., VII. The three preceding sacraments 
were thus “ generally necessary to salvation.” “ Three 
holy things,” says a Saxon homily, “ has God appointed, 
for the purification of men. The first is baptism ; the 
second, the holy communion ; the third, penance, with 
a cessation from evi’ deeds, and the practice of good 
works.” Of four other sacraments, — confirmation, 

* I.iugard, A iniquities, p. 204. 

t Wklkuis, Concilia, tom. i. |>. 98, 99. 115. 140. 237, 238. Lingard, ubi 
snpr!l. 
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holy orders, marriage, extreme unction, — which were 
equally received in the Anglo-Saxon church, we know 
not that we have any thing to say likely to interest our 
readers. On prayers for the dead, however, we may 
pause a moment. As the Saxons, like all other nations 
in common with the church universal, believed in the 
middle state, they also believed that the souls in pur¬ 
gatory were helped by the prayers of the surviving 
faithful. Hence it was incumbent on every one to pray 
for the soul of his departed friend ov kinsman. At this 
period, that most damnable abuse, private masses—an 
abuse fully equal to penance by deputy, since it opens 
the kingdom of heaven to the rich preferably to the 
poor *, do not appear to have existed in this country, nor, 
indeed, in any other country, before the ninth century. 
That all after their death might be sure of being aided 
by such prayers, guilds, or confraternities, were formed, 
every individual of which was bound to pray for every 
deceased brother. This people had guilds of different 
kinds; in every populous district such social ramifications 
were to be found, some for the common defence, some 
for the prosecution of offenders, many for the purpose 
of any particular trade or branch of industry. In fact, 
our fast-decaying corporations, consisting usually of 
so many companies of trades, are lineal descendants 
from the Saxon policy— a policy once admirable, even 
necessary, now worse than useless, since it favours the 
interests of the few at the expense of the many. We 
should never, however, have supposed, that clubs would 
be formed for the benefit of the soul, were not the fact 
so well attested. The rules of one established at Atter- 
bury may convey a good idea of the rest:— 

“ If any one belonging to our association chance to die, each 
member shall pay one penny for the good of his soul, before 
the body be laid in the grave. If he neglect it, he shall be 

* Even now, in England, all who can afford, engage the priest to say 
private masses for their deceased friends. Those who cannot ; affbrd, 
have the consolation of believing that the souls of those friends must burn 
until eternal justice is satisfied. Is this making nodistinction between the 
rich and the poor? A distinction, if Scripture be true, there will doubt¬ 
less be ; but not in favour of Di-es. 
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fined in a, triple sum. If any of us fall sick within sixty miles, 
we engage to find fifteen men who may bring him home; but, 
if he die first, we will send thirty men to convey him to the 
place in which he desired to he buried. If he die in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the steward shall enquire where he is to be interred, 
and* shall summon as many members as he can, to assemble, 
attend the corpse in an honourable manner, carry it to the 
minster, and pray devoutly for the soul. Let us act in this 
manner, and we shall truly perform the duty of our confra¬ 
ternity. This will be honourable to us both before God and 
man: for we know not who among us may die first; but we 
believe that, with the blessing of God, this agreement will 
profit us all, if it be rightly observed.” 

Our present benefit societies are the legitimate off¬ 
spring of these guilds.* 

* Monasticon Anglicanura, tom.i. p. 278. Epiatolie S/Bonifacii, 74. 95, &c. 
Bede, Vita S. Cuthberti, p. 228. Lingard, Antiquities, p. 215. 
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